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shores of California .. .” Hear the silver tones of the any other form of travel . . . its schedules will still 
old-time political orator! lead in frequency, convenient hours, prompt arrivals 
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to Greyhound travel. In every one of the 48 states for easy-riding comfort—and for dependability. 
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their good neighbors in Canada and Mexico. modern motor bus design, in station facilities, and 
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BOOKS TELLTHE STORY 


Looking toward 
Children's Sook Week 


croup of. -teachers in the 

Lincoln . Elementary School 
were looking at the 1948 official 
poster for Children’s Book Week. 
“November 14 will come before 
we know it,” Miss Parks said. “If 
we’re going to ‘observe Children’s 
Book Week we'd better get busy.” 

“T- have already sent for the ma- 
terials offered by the Children’s 
Book Council,” Mrs. McCall, the 
librarian, remarked. “There are 
phonograph records that you may 
borrow, and plenty of bookmarks.” 

“Good!” approved Miss Willis. 
“I know you will have lovely book 
displays, too. But what can we do 
to interest all the grades?” 

“We could give a book fair,” the 
principal, Mr. Stevens, remarked. 
“That was done very successfully 
last year in New York City.” 

“What did that include?” Coach 
Deemer inquired. 

“Well, besides the displays there 
were puppet shows, forums, quiz 
programs, chalk talks, storytelling, 
and music,” replied Mr. Stevens. 
“I could write for the address of 
someone equipped to supply a 
book. fair for a school of our size. 
That service was offered by the 
Children’s Book Council.” 

“The council has a small staff,” 
added Mrs. McCall, “but its serv- 
ices are extensive and available all 
year round. Apparently the num- 
ber of persons who consult the 
council is increasing rapidly.” 

“Just what is this council?” in- 
quired Miss Willis. “Is it am inde- 
pendent organization, or what?” 

Mr. Stevens had the answer to 
that. “As I understand it,” he said, 
“the Children’s Book Council with 
its headquarters in New. York City 
acts as a sort of integrating agency 
lor some thirty co-operating or- 
ganizations, like the Girl Scouts, 
the Boy Scouts, and the American 
Library Association, which are in- 
terested in encouraging children to 
read better’ books.” 

“It is certainly worth while,” ap- 
proved Miss Parks. “We can’t de- 
vote,too much time to encouraging 
girls and boys to read more and to 
use discrimination in their choice 
of reading matter.” 


NOTE: The address of the Children’s 
Book Council is 62 West 45th St., 
New York: 19. 

















The kids will really be thrilled 
with this marvelous gift. Al- 
ways makes a “hit’’. 









The perfect gift because 
it's individual, personal. 


PERSONALIZED 


CHRISTMAS PENCILS = 





Individual name printed in gold 


on each pencil. Packed in an J/ £ °y 
attractive Christmas gift box; lt 
or gift pencils printed with 0°71 


appropriate Christmas design. 
Your choice of these outstand- 
ing offers: 





PENCILS 
IN 
BOX 


CHRISTMAS 

/ DELIVERY 
ORDER NOW and 
avoid disappoint- 
ment later. Orders 
will be filled “on a 
first come, first 
served” basis. 


PENCIL KITS 


An inexpensive, practical gift that 
will be genuinely appreciated. 





Remittance must 
accompany orders 
of less than 10 
packages. 
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The Case: Extra well made of high quality 
leatherette; bright red case with natural 
grain leather effect; contrasting color snap. 
The Pencils: Are fully guaranteed; may be 
pr had in assorted colors with appropriete 
Christmas lettering or plain effect. 

The Ruler: White, opaque vinylite. Easy to 
read; pliant; unbreakable, 6 inches long. 


25 


Pencils may be personalized with individual 
name printed on each pencil, 5¢ extra per 
set of 5. 


Entire set 
including case, 
5 pencils and 
Pare 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! | 
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| THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. ! ; - 

| 903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio i ——a a ee. 

| Gentlemen: Please ship boxes containing 4 pencils each, l 

5 oe ee sain | PRINTED PENCILS For Your FUND RAISING DRIVE 

I Please mail information on printed pencils. . Raise money for your athletic equipment, school 

tame — ; needs or charitable cause by selling these fine qual- 

y Address | ity, printed pencils. Write for full information. 

Ci State l 903 BROADWAY 
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Help Johnny and his classmates 


take on this job now! 
























Ipana’s 5-Way Plan makes it easy to teach 
them to brush teeth promptly after eating. 


Hq" IS an important practice modern dental au- 
thorities urge you to impress upon your boys and 
girls: toothbrushing right after meals. For, as these ex- 
perts point out, there is a close relationship between 
tooth decay and food particles left to ferment in the 
mouth. 





Help vour youngsters understand this principle so 
they will set up good habits of toothbrushing-and- 
gum-massage before dental neglect can cause trouble. 


The “Use This 5-Way Plan for Dental Health” 
teacher's manual provides complete details for your 
dental care program. Included also in Ipana’s 5-Way 
Plan is the colorful wall chart, “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?”, a Demonstration Model of a Set of Teeth, a 
Daily Score Sheet, and Dental Certificates to moti- 
vate further interest. 


MAA 


Send for this helpful free material today! 
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Today, 9 out of 10 children have tooth decay by age six. 
Help to bring about the important health achievement of an ds SAQe 


regular dental visits. 
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1 Educational Service Dept. NI-118, Bristol-Myers C 
’ r ] f rat me e ~pt. NI-118, stol-. ars Co. 
} FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, — —— a ow sexe —— : i 
includi ; on , 1 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
including an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at right. | | 
IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE | 
=> tho | Please send me this Plan which includes: ] 
=o 2) nee , peal 
= os cuit, : 3 H | Teacher's Manual Wall Chart I 
== Fay seate ng: l Model of Teeth Daily Care Score Sheets i 
—— ae oo a | Dental Certificates | 
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Esterbrook 


Fountain Pens 
are approved by 
leading educators 


everywhere because 


they give you 







The Right 
Point For 
The Way 
You Write... * 
The right 


point for 


the system 


you Gf 
ea “a 


Complete Pen 
$1.75 and Up 


Matching Pencil 
$1.75 











TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter, 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always 


| been a friend to whom a teacher 


could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to THE 
Instructor. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INSTRUCTOR 

A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 842” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school, Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, or 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by November first for 
the April issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to 
Tue Instructor, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 
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your own beautiful “Creche’’ or stable ic 
scene for the table. Ail of the necessary figures, the 


manger and the Christ child, Joseph and Mary, Wise Men, Shepherds, etc. 
_ Figures are approximately 9 inches high and may be pasted to cardboard or 
== cut from thin wood. Full instructions. Very easy to set up. 









Imagine getting enough material for all your Christ- 


mas work! Room decorations, window and mantel 
decorations, tree ornaments, and numerous gifts for 
pupils to make. 


In addition, 


Plus material for making a different and unique stand-up candle for your win- 
dow; ornaments for under the window ledge or mantel; and full instructions 
for making a silver Christmas tree that delights everyone and a colorful lantern 
that can be hung in the window or strung from wires across the room. You 
will also receive a very beautiful Christmas card, and a cute candy or nut box. 
The children will be able to make such gifts as paper weights, blotter covers, 
memo pads, recipe holders, calendars and bookplates. The little pony flower pot 
holder and the ‘‘Gay Nineties’’ plaques are two very unusual items that are not 
only simple to make but are wonderful gifts for the children to take home. 


ACTUAL SIZE—EASY TO MAKE 


All material is actual size and ready to use. Enough material for any size class. All the Christmas material 
described above is sent to you in one big package for only $1.00. (If you remit by check add 5c to cover 


bank charge.) Order NOW—Immediate shipment. 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE - Box 508-Y - PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS @ TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 
7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 


Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se- = 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 4 %. x 

















COLOR BOOK 





OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. x Ye \ 
subjects in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART Pa, 
with outline of each for ' 5, 
coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 Ne Eva 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. ' tase 





subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, etc. 
With metal stand, only $40.00. 


; JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
A i f bird 
ti<-7—  " “* 975 Herren Ave. Kankakeo, Iilincis 


PERSONALIZED GIFT PENCIL SPECIAL 


THE STREAMLINER—Beautiful streamline mechanical pencil with your name printed in gold, 
packed in gift box, available in colors * jet black * white pearl * red pearl * with gold trim. 
1 to 10 PENCILS $1.00 EACH—10 to 20 PENCILS 90¢c EACH—OVER 20 PENCILS 75¢ EACH. 


Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 





The perfect gift for Christmas, class room, clubs, fraternities, organizations, etc. \Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Postage paid. 

A set of 3 wood pencils with soft lead, brass tips, good eraser, packed 
GIFT PENCILS in a better gift box. Printed on each pencil “SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER.” 15c PER SET in any quantity, postpaid, shipped same day. 


FRED TAVERNARO, 820 Monroe, Kansas City 1, Missouri. 













Silver Plated F 85 

Gold Fiated y a Ea. by 
Sterling Silver 2 
1-10 Gold Filled 190 35 G7 Each Doz. pe = C125 Each 
R 525 Each Goa poss “ase its = . \ ee 
Sterling Stiver $2.25 Sterling Silver eo 13e Sterling Silver = «80 
sy fa om 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled 1.00 
10 kt. Geld 1.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorcrity, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


ib 20 
yy at SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Model & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
25 al aa $]:25 


Genuine Rie - — Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3). 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service, Superior Quality 














A NATIONAL § SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
1-90 :320°HME Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS 


didates in d d. Send 

for information. Member 

AG E N cy N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 





















HOME OFFICE: : since 1898. 
New York City + Hyde || |. : 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
HICAGO Building, Spokane, Wash. || | : MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
~ |i «Bex 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 
















Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in his 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers, Through our offices eo many outstanding on- 

Chicago 4, Illinois ‘iene = 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A.. 


GRADE TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU— 
Good salaries. Territory Entire West including Pacific 
Coast States which pay best salaries. FREE ENROLL- 
MENT. Unexcelled service. Largest in the West, 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D. Mer. Member NATA. 


the Best. 


li lari d positio: 
TEACHERS, NOTICE! Siucmuah"Haectis FLEA GhObee ie 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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ROCKY IMT TEAC CHERS: 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO 

















the Journal of the American Medical Association... 
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WHEREVER THERE’S FUN! 








THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





When the band strikes up at a 
football victory dance, you can be 
of 7-Up are proudly stated sure that 7-Up will be in attendance. 
yp ecg emg agnor For cheerful 7-Up adds to the fun 
lithia and soda citrates. Flavor of the younger set and the parents 
derived from lemon and lime oils.” in the chaperone line... 


just as it does at home, 


‘ r sh ; ~ 4 
on fre x. 4 .\ 








Copyright 1948 by The Seven-Up Company 


IT LIKES YOU! 
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THE NEW APPROACH 


SIF TO LEARNING! 


WOOD PANEL 
INSET PUZZLES 





AVAILABLE INDIVIDUALLY OR IN 
COMPLETE SETS OF 12 


They LOOK like toys—They ARE toys 
and they fill a 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL NEED 


Designed by leading educators. 

® Catch and hold child's interest. 

® Give the slow learner a job he can 
do successfully while leading the 
bright child to further learning. 

®@ Build readiness to learn in various 
fields. 

@ Integrate art, color, manual dex- 
terity, reading and social science. 

® Take the characters and concepts 


children have and make them live 
in the classroom. 


@ 76 different 


from. 


subjects to choose 


2 pieces up. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SIFO COMPANY, 


353 Rosabel Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
TEACHER’S NAME 

ADDRESS_ wiebiinendedanaiiiiaiiante 
CITY ZONE. 
es . — 

School Name____ — — 


School Supply House sanubenahgsiisetnanenmiiatintien 


















With 


Hygeia 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research . . . increases effectiveness . . . 
in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene. 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This is convincing testi- 
mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid. 

Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions. 


@0ee0008 TITTEIULAS Coeeeece 


HYGEIA, Dept. $3 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, il. 
Please send me: 


CF ree sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 


CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
City. _— State 
eeeeeeoeceoseeoooseseeeeee 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page CHILDREN like to use white 
paint or chalk on black paper 
because they enjoy reversing val- 
ues. Those who enjoy sketching 
faces like to dip a brush in white 
tempera paint and quickly paint 
the outlines of faces on black pa- 
per. They also like to paint snow- 
storms on dark-colored paper. 


Page THE child who painted IIlus- 
tration | has sensed the fact 
that the Pilgrims joined together 
against the world. The houses look 
chummy. We can see that the 
people were co-operative in such a 
group, as contrasted with the for- 
bidding row after row of Chicago 
apartment houses where this child 
lives and where one seldom gets 
acquainted with his neighbor. 

When the children paint Pilgrim 
scenes, even though they have read 
stories and looked at pictures first 
to find out about Pilgrim life, they 
have to use their imaginations. 

The child who painted Illustra- 
tion 3 has often seen Lake Michi- 
gan with waves as huge as those on 
the ocean. He portrayed 
“And the woods against a stormy 

sky 
Their giant branches tossed.” 
He would not see a tree so near the 
water on Lake Michigan. He could 
make his picture more like a Pil- 
grim scene by placing his tree thus. 
This took imagination. The boat 
is not a copy of the “Mayflower,” 
but it does give one the feeling of 
the “Mayflower” because it does 
not look like one of the sailboats 
continually in our view in Chicago. 
Notice the lines representing the 
rocks “On a stern and rock-bound 
coast.” 

When children paint pictures it 
is not fair to say what goes on in 
their minds any more than it is to 
say it about artists. Usually the 
artist who walks in on a discussion 
of his picture at an art institute is 
surprised at what he hears a guide 
saying about himself. He will say, 
“I didn’t think all that. I just 
painted.” It looks, however, as if 
the child who painted the lower 
right picture may have seen sil- 
houettes of colonial times in oval 
frames and made the dark little 
frames on the wall. He imagined 
that he was in a home which could 
have Pilgrims sitting in it. He has 
oriental rugs in his own home. 
Here he has made lines for boards 
and a handmade rug. 


—_ THIS method of first-grade 

drawing, beginning with a 
large egg for the turkey’s body, 
emphasizes an important point. 
The author states that first-graders 
should draw large. Starting with a 
large part helps. Once we had ev- 
ery child rule the bottom of a log 
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University of Chicago 


cabin 24” in length on a 22” x 28” 
paper. It was a way to get it 
started large. 

‘When children learn to fold a 
brief case they learn a few things 
about construction ~ which help 
them to invent original construc- 
tion problems. 

For a fair, the brief cases may be 
decorated very gaily. They will 
add color to the sale booths and 
sell better. At a Christmas fair 
people can carry home little ob- 
jects in them. 


Page THERE are many teachers 
42 who need help in simple 
woodworking problems. This page 
will be useful to them as well as to 
the children. 

When children study wood, it is 
interesting to take them on a trip 
to see furniture in stores and tell 
them about new developments, as 
Swedish modern blond finish on 
wood, 


ry THESE finger-painted book 
jackets present an interesting 
problem. If a school is selling 
things, they could be sold, for they 
can be both useful and beautiful. 
Children like finger painting. It 
can be done quickly with rhythm 
and color fun, and the results “look 
modern” to them. 


~ IMAGINATION is used in 

painting a scene like this. 
There is no arrangement of trees 
and buildings on the Midway that 
is exactly like this. 

The rain was no definite color in 
the rainy pictures. One child even 
had light green rain and a dusty 
pink rain in the same picture. 

Some of the results could not be 
reproduced in black and white be- 
cause of the subtle coloring. With 
paint one can make misty edges 
and wet-looking surfaces. (Con- 
trast this with the lines in crayon 
work on page 49. The illustrations 
on pages 44 and 49 show how 
much both of these art mediums 
are needed by children if imagina- 
tion is to have full swing.) 


Page THIS page shows how a 

teacher who has imagination 
can get imaginative results from 
children. Even adults who are 
lacking in imagination can, as the 
writer suggests, tell a story to the 
children. 

Some children are very matter- 
of-fact and have little imagination. 
However, they are ready to use 
imagination at Halloween, and in 
December when illustrating Santa’s 
workshop, helpers, and so on. 

Of course imagination comes in- 
to all good art in one way or an- 
other. This page deals with one 

(Continued on page 8) 












3 Big Art Offers | 


These attractive art patterns, actual 
size—bold outline—heavy paper. 
Two months’ lessons in each packet. 
Mixed packets for three levels: pri- 
mary, middle and _ intermediate. 
Four worksheets in each group (12 
sheets) in every packet. 


1. Special Holiday Packet 
November and December mate- 
rial, $1. 


2. Fall Season Packet 

Art suggestions for first four 
months — September, October, 
November and December, $2. 


8. Eight Months’ Art Service 
September through April, a full 
year’s service, $3. 


Clark Art Service 


928 West Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Ill. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


BIG BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


This book will meet the 
needs of the teacher or pro- 
gram director who is look- 
ing for a collection of easy- 
to-produce Christmas ma- 
Christmas terial, There are 16 plays, 
atertainments 24 poems, and 14 novelties 
or varieties (9 exercises, 
drills, 2 dramatic sketches). 
Cloth, 256 pages. Price 
$2.06, postpaid. Paper edi- 
tion $1.25, postpaid. 


Other Christmas books available ; 


a 
ti tl lll 
Ee ee 
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Merry Christmas Entertainments___ 

Twenty Plays for Christmas ; ) Price 600 
The Merriest Christmas Book each 
Christmas Plays for Children Price 50c 
The Best Christmas Book Price 75c 


guide of over 3000 


Write for 88-page buyin 
mt free on request. 


TEACHING HELPS. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


BOOK OF - - MAPS 


North America and subdivisions are fea- 
tured in this 48-page book, printed in hee- 
tograph ink. Each map has a set of simple 
symbols for locating products, forestry, 
mining, manufacture, etc. Stars indicate 
capitals; dots, the principal cities. Page 
size, 834” x 10%”. Postpaid only $1.00. 


1634 








HECTOGRAPH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


High School Course 


at Home 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge as epoldiy ee your time ond abilities permit Equivalent to a 
ent school work—prepares for entrance to . ss. 
lied, Y ied. Credit f i. & subjects already 
pT. Me sinol cukjocts Uy desired. Free Bulletin on request. 
e School, Dept. H823, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 











Qe BOOK o* ARTCRAET™ 


FOR CLASSWORK, 


decorate burnt wood etchin rified & 


glass, brass and copper craft, & eee 
Write for catalog 1-11-48. a 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 7 


Be FLANAGAN’S _/ 
hers 
eal 


66th ® Creative Activities 
e 































A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, 
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| A GNT te Uairdlleom: 

~ Youngsters get more growth, more 
: energy, more endurance from nourishing 
: oatmeal than any other whole-grain 
4 cereal! That’s why Quaker Oats is rec- 
s. ommended for a better breakfast! Ac- 
1 cording to a recent survey, only 1 school 


child in 5 gets the kind of breakfast he 
should have. So doctors say, the more 
often youngsters eat a good oatmeal 
breakfast, the better they grow! 


+ 5 
~ * e / 

\ A GANT te Veue: 

eS Quaker Oats is a nutritious breakfast 
; food every family can easily afford to 





Pais. 








Doctors say the more often 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS! 


youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow 


serve. Still costs less than a penny a serve 
ing! It’s a “hurry-up” breakfast, too, for 
mothers who are rushing to get young- 
sters off to school ... Quick Quaker Oats 
cooks in 24% minutes! 


A GANT ua Pewee! 


People eat more Quaker Oats than any 
other cereal because THEY LOVE 
THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! Re- 
mind your students to eat a good, hardy 
breakfast of Quaker or Mother’s Oats 
regularly. Doing that can be a real help 
to them, and to you, too, in your job of 
building the “Stars of the Future”! 
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e “The in — 
pur students Dor a. 
e book tor y« rf most impe Pe 
A fascinating Pied Oats” « Tells all cy ay be  Grow- 1 
< ie 
Story of a Kerne « The history of Oats in ¢ into nourishing tb. 
tant cereal oe e How it is processes nderstand charts) eee, 
sti >= 
ne ; Hare nutritional value (in a a jents’ mothers ° he | 
food * | recipes for E « Give @ er 
atmea 1 it's FRI f 
e Delicious © cational anc ' 
Highly interesting, eee e SEND TODAY pana 
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copy to eac 


H ! 
| FILL OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE! | 
; | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY y 
1 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 4 
' Please send me FREE copies of the interesting Picture i 
i book, ‘‘The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats : 
B NOM. ccce 6 cecccccece PERANCOS EcSEs SSRs deeneee .» 2 
' t 
DG aikescitewseans PiEbtbeshlawis bediadencanies 
| : i 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD FINGER-PAINT! Shaw Finger-Paint 
should be used frequently on every art program; for 
experience proves that everybody who plunges his fingers 
into a jar of this Gold Medal Product, and then sweeps it 
broadly across paper, sheds almost automatically some 

of his timidities and inhibitions. Arts and crafts instructors— 
nursery and grade teachers—psychologists and therapists— 
all find this medium invaluable. It is at once educational, 
artistic, absorbingly entertaining and effectively therapeutic. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, in %, % and 1 pint jars and larger 


containers, may be purchased in sets or in bulk. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SAM’S FIRST READER | CHRISTMAS ART AIDS 


An illustrated phonetic alphabet correlated with 


@ 1948, B. & 8. Co. 











musi a " Christmas Cards, Easy-to-Make Gifts, Gala Tree Deco- 
l 2 M "SA M rations, Stained Glass Window, Christmas Creche, 
A A : Mexican Christmas Panorama, Appropriate Motifs and 

4 1 a - A, shanatte workbook Borders, and many other designs created for a Joyous 
reader, spelier and art boo Holiday Season. Order our Special Christmas Packet 


Recommended by teachers of lip-reading for the hard of hearing. 
Recommended by teachers of remedia! reading for slow readers 


Recommended by teachers of radio for better speech. ART ACTIVITIES WORKSHOP, 
These may be used with any reading system. 4226 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 56, Washington. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, N.H. | CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


ee ene 
GIVE NAME PENCILS for ECONOMICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ALSO IDEAL FOR GETTING BETTER CLASS WORK 


Printed with Pupils’ Names Set OF 3 PENCILS 
or with “Holiday Greetings 
from Miss (any name)” 


Pupils will appreciate Christmas gifts of 3 


now. Postpaid, only $2.00. 
















They ore 


or more of these name pencils, 
useful . . . and economical to give! Names 
or greeting statement are printed in rich gilt 


All have real 
rubber erasers with brass tips. Order early 


A Special Set 
of 5 Pencils 
Packed In A 
Leatherette Case 
Also Personalized 


on assorted colored pencils. 





to be sure of delivery before Christmas. 37c Per Set 
Send money order or check with 
Less Than 10 Sets “ Printed list of names. No C.O.D.’s, 
Are 18c A Set Cpa please. We pay postage. Order row. 
Quick delivery. 





- Gira BOX 
tir . 


THD IMG Tho) mae 


14 BOND ST., DEPT. 18, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from-page 6) 


phase—making creatures that no 
one has ever seen. 
call their imaginary creations “An- 
imals That Live on Mars.” Finger 
paints and tempera paints will add 
a splash of color to both creatures 
and backgrounds. 


Page THIS page will be useful, for 
SO sawdust as an art medium is 
not familiar to all teachers. It is a 
material which children can often 
find and use at home. One of the 
big aims of schools is to introduce 
children to mediums that they can 
find at home and use there. 


Page MANY older schools have 
$1 narrow corkboards above the 
blackboard. What to put on them 
is an ever-present problem for 
teachers. This article gives an ex- 
ample of a teacher and older chil- 
dren who used it in a good way. 
The children were tall enough to 
see this frieze. 

A space like this in a music room 
in a Duluth school was covered in 
a very charming way with a mural 
made by an art class in a junior 
high school. The music teacher 
supervised children of all ages, so 
all ages were represented in the 
mural—at Christmas time, at East- 
er, in singing games, in orchestras, 
and in every situation where music 
is taught. The mural is very col- 
orful. When one half-closes one’s 
eyes it looks like a tapestry of color. 

In our school we also have rooms 
with these difficult spaces. In one 
fifth grade, the teacher feels that 
the room needs brightening, so one 
of our aims always is to add color 
to this section on the three sides of 
the room. The children begin by 
using construction paper of red or 
brilliant blue. On this they paint 
large people or objects but do not 
entirely cover the bright paper. 


Our pbssociate Editor 


Ce to us with richly varied 
experience in primary teach- 
ing, both in this country and 
abroad, Miss Esma G. Hackett has 
been added to the staff of THe 
INSTRUCTOR as associate editor. 

Miss Hackett attended Farming- 
ton State Teachers College in her 
native state of. Maine, and later 
received the degree of bachelor of 
science in education from Boston 
University. . After three years of 
teaching in the capital city of her 
home state, she left Augusta for 
Winchester, Massachusetts, where 
she taught in the Wyman School 
for eighteen years. 

From August 1946 to September 
1947, Miss Hackett was associated 
with the U.S. Dependents School 
Service in Héchst, Germany, near 
Frankfort on the Main, as instruc- 
tor of the children of American 
army officers. She returned to the 
Winchester Schools for a year be- 
fore joining us. 


Some children } 
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CREATIVE 
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develop manual dexter- 
ity ... foster concentra- 
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Ko} NEW! EDUCATION 


- 
% DIMENSION ! 


e Ingeniously de- 
signed ... re- 

\% ie) markable, dif- 
<i ferent con- 
struction prin- 

@) ciple. 7 BASIC 


GEOMETRIC FORMS, 
colors—made of indestructi 


Connectors. Take shape 
magic into 


ple, 
color designs. 
* accurately and firmly. 


RECOGNIZED 
BY AUTHORITIES . 





results. Rig-A-Jig holds 


in 7 


ble, 


vuleanized fibre-plastic, with 


like 


planes, cars, 
trucks, doll furniture, peo- 
animals and beautiful 
Fit together 


for outstanding educational 


in- 


terest. Develops color sense, muscular coordi- 
nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 


reasoning. Rig-A-Jig is an advanced step 
teaching that never loses its fascination. 


in 


SPECIAL OFFER -- $1.25 SAMPLE KIT 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Try 


out 


Rig-A-Jig now! Simply send name, school, address 
for trial Construction Set, regular $1.75 value, only 


$1.25 postpaid (one per teacher, per school, on 


ly). 


Includes 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. Test 
Rig-A-Jig yourself—see if it’s not one of the most 
resourceful instruction tools you've discovered, 


Order your kit today. 


CLASS ROOM 
RIG-A-JIG SETS 






RIG-A-JIG, INC. 
32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


The teacher had told the story 
of the Pilgrims to her kindergarten 
children. After the discussion she 
showed slides depicting scenes of 
Pilgrim life. One scene showed a 
little Pilgrim girl walking through 
the woods. The teacher asked, 
“Does anyone know who that little 
girl is?” 

A small voice answered, “Sure— 
it’s Red Ridinghood!” 

FLORENCE RUDMAN 
Peoria, Illinois 


On my birthday I received a 
number of cards bearing the words, 
“Many happy returns.” On read- 
ing them, my small nephew re- 
marked, “Uncle, why do they say, 
‘Many happy returns’ when you 
haven’t been anywhere?” 

Gus VINCENT 
Brooklyn, New York 


When getting ready for bed one 
night my son, aged four, noticed 
that the pillowcases were not on 
the pillows. He said, “Mommy, I 
can’t go to bed; the pillows don’t 
have on their pajamas.” 

Mase Ross 
Spencer, Nebraska 


When Michael’s mother said she 
had to go and vote, Michael said, 
“What do you mean by vote?” 

Said his mother, “I have to go 
and mark which man I want.” 

“Oh, Mommy,” said Michael, 
“do you mean you are going to get 
married again?” 

ELIZABETH RANSOM 
Inglewood, California 


The children in my room were 
digging in the garden this fall. 
One little girl said, “We dug up a 
turtle but we planted him again.” 

HeLeN BRUNHOUSE 
Washington, D.C. 


After listening to his teacher tell 
the story about how the Pilgrims 
came to America in the “May- 
flower,” James remarked, “I know 
somebody who is a Pilgrim.” 

“Who?” questioned his teacher. 

“My grandma is a Pilgrim. She 
told me about when she came 
across the ocean.” 

Hutpa OLson 
Onamia, Minnesota 


My little girl of three was wear- 
ing her first pair of coveralls. 
Reaching down for her skirt to put 
some toys in, she gave me a queer 
look and said, “I don’t have any 
lap.” 

ANNIE SURBAUGH 
Fontana, Kansas 


Entering the house with his sled, 
little Billy said, “Mother, I can’t 
go sliding any more today, because 
the ground is getting bald.” 

CaTHERINE GERAGHTY 
San Francisco, California 


Little Helen in our kindergarten 
class was continuously clearing her 
throat. When asked the reason for 
this, she seriously replied, “I’m just 
scratching my breath.” 

SISTER JANE FRANCES 


Albany, New York 





My first-grade children were 
studying a picture of wild geese in 
flight. I asked the children what 
they would call only one of the 
geese. After many guesses, one lit- 
tle boy said “goose.” 

After this there followed a dis- 
cussion of singulars and_ plurals. 
Calling one little boy to my desk I 
said, “Now, here is only one little 
boy. What do you call him?” 

“Goose!” Billy shouted eagerly. 

EmiLty WESSINGER 
Leesville, South Carolina 
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Huge Visual Patterns 
for Your Students 
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Three-year-old Warren noticed 
that his shoestring had come un- 
tied, and he exclaimed, “My shoe- 
string fell down!” 

ErHeL HuLSLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


The legs of Jean’s toy table were 
of unequal length, making it tip. 
“Oh,” she mourned, “my table 
limps.” 

Maset C. Ontson 
Portland, Oregon 
(Continued on page 11) 












SLIDEFILMS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 






and 


Produced by experienced technicians with the guidance of well-qualified 


classroom teachers and curriculum experts, Jam Handy slidefilms are good class- 


room teaching tools. 


The discussional, or reading type of slidefilm presents ideas quickly and 


clearly—and in a way that stimulates the student's interest. 


From kindergarten through high school, students grasp every subject more 


quickly and remember it longer if it is shown to them in pictorial form. Because 


Slidefilms and Motion Pictures make the subject live and breathe, they remember. 


Visual memory is added to that of the spoken word. 


Write for Jam Handy Films or for information about these helps. 





7é YAM HANDY 
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Self Teaching 
Vocabulary 
SEAT WORK 





R1003 
SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 

By Isabelle Long Edited by James E. McDade 

Each set has six lay-sheets, each with 14 
words, and pictures, centering about a single 
topic, six dictionary cards, and six word-cards 
for cutting, with six envelopes for cut-up 
words, or 84 words per set. 504 basic vocabu- 
lary words in all. Each unit weighs 7 oz. 





eee 

R1002._. _...%@ nouns and plural forms. 

R1003__. a: = TR 

EE 

ian | ee 

OO 
60¢ per set 


(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 

















VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 


In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
only five words at a time for word-and-picture 
matching, and he must match each one not 
once but ten times. Thirty words are included. 


Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cut- 
ting. up. 

60¢ set 


per 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 


VOCABULARY SEATWORK 


Through using it in seat work periods the 
child teaches himself an extensive reading vo- 
cabulary. On each lay-sheet are twenty-five 
pictures, with a space below each in which 
the pupil is to lay the cpveqgenes printed 
word. He is enabled to do this without help 
from the teacher by a dictionary card which 
illustrates the twenty-five words. There is a 
total vocabulary of 300 words, most of which 
are in the Gates list, 200 nouns and 100 verbs. 

Each is a six-pupil set, six lay sheets, print- 
ed word-cards, six dictionaries, and six envel- 
ope containers. 

Each set contains six different units, each 
of 25 words, or 150 words in all. 

60¢ per set 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 
ABOVE VOCABULARY UNITS ARE ON 
GRADE 1-C, 1-B LEVEL 


* 
FREE with every order of $3.00 or more 
a copy of "HOW TO CONDUCT INDIVIDUAL 
SEAT WORK" 


* 
OUR NEW CATALOG contains hundreds of 
other reading and arithmetic devices for ele- 
mentary grades. 


* 
ORDER TODAY 


(Check or money order must accompany 
order.) Minimum order accepted—3 sets 


PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
2921 West 63rd St. Chicago 29, Ill. 
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What 7s America? 


LUCILLE KETTER ABEL 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Franklin School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


N THE crest of a green hill sat 

a small boy. His blue over- 
alls were grass-stained; his faded 
yellow shirt hung out a bit on one 
side. He sat with legs flung out 
before him, hi. brown head thrown 
back so that he might gaze at the 
sky above him. If he narrowed 
his eyes to mere slits to keep out 
the bright sun, he could see the 
near-by town, the river, and the 
rolling fields. 

Billowy clouds floated over him. 
At one time the clouds formed a 
funny old man with a pipe in his 
mouth. Then, -again, the gently 
blowing winds changed the cloud 
into a fleecy lamb. Finally it 
changed into a cloud boy. 

When the small boy saw the 
funny old cloud man with a pipe 
in his mouth, he smiled. When he 
saw the fleecy lamb with a curly 
cloud tail, he laughed. But when 
he saw the cloud boy, he sat up 
straight and said, “Oho, come 
down and talk with me, Cloud 
Boy. Take me with you on your 
travels through the sky.” 

Suddenly, a soft rustling sound 
filled the air and the wind blew 
the cloud boy closer to the ground. 
“All right, Small Boy, I will. 
Climb on my shoulders and settle 
yourself for a long, long ride.” 

The small boy looked astonished 
but he did as he was told. 

“Oho,” he laughed, while he 
climbed upon the cloud boy’s back. 
“I knew your back would be soft.” 

“Hang on to my cloud hair,” 
called the cloud boy, and he sang, 
“Hoa hoa hum bum” (which 
means “Up we go” in cloud lan- 
guage). And softly, silently, he 
rose into the air. 

“What do you wish to see, Small 
Boy?” asked the cloud boy. 

“I wish to see America. I have 
never been certain of what America 
is, and I want you to show me. Do 
you know what: America is?” 

The cloud boy answered, “Yes, 
I know America. Many, many 
times I have floated above her.” 

“Is America a thing? Is it.a 
place? Or is it something you 
feel?” queried the small boy. 

The cloud boy replied, “It is 
many places and it is many people. 
You can feel America. But let us 
not waste time. I shall show you. 
When we return you will know in 
your heart what America is.” 

With these words he became si- 
lent for a long, long time and they 
floated many miles. Suddenly, the 
cloud boy dipped close to the rim 
of the earth and the small boy saw 
cotton fields and fields of sugar 
cane. Soon he saw great steel tow- 
ers on oil fields. ‘The machinery 
was busy pumping oil from the 
rich ground. 

“This is the South,” said the 
cloud boy, “Listen to the soft voic- 
es of the people.” 

The small boy listened to a col- 
ored man who was leading a mule 
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along the road. He listened to the 
white people in the small towns. 
He saw them work and he saw 
them play. His ears heard their 
words and his heart listened to 
their thoughts. 

Just then the cloud boy sang, 
“Hoa hoa hum bum” (which, as 
you know, means “Up we go” in 
cloud language). 

Now they faced the western part 
of America where the sun was be- 
ginning to set. Swiftly, silently, 
over craggy mountains and breath- 
taking canyons, over a dry, wispy- 
looking desert they floated. 

Presently the cloud boy said: 
“See, below you is a huge bridge 
made by people of America. It 
forms a golden gateway to the sea.” 

The small boy looked intently 
below him. The ocean roared and 
the city’s lights twinkled at him. 
Here too, were thousands of peo- 
ple working together. 

Then off they went, this time to 
the eastern part of America. Swift- 
ly they sped through the air. 

In the East, in the harbor of a 
great city, stood a huge statue. 

“That is the Statue of Liberty,” 
said the cloud boy. “In her right 
hand she bears the symbol of 
America—the torch of Liberty.” 

“Oh. ... Oh... .” breathed the 
small boy, as he looked down at 
the statue. 

“See the big cities, the quaint 
towns, the fishing villages, the 
busy factories and mills,” said the 
cloud boy. “But come along. It 
is time to proceed northward.” 
And he sang, “Hoa hoa hum bum.” 

Over more mountains and riv- 
ers they sailed, over tall pine trees 
and many blue, fresh-water lakes. 
“We are in the North now,” said 
the cloud boy. Swiftly he sped 
over farm lands where the cattle 
grazed contentedly. 

“It is time to go back,” said the 
cloud boy at last. 

“You have shown me many 
things,” said the small boy. “I 
think I know now what America 
means. America is beautiful, spa- 
cious land. It is mountains, lakes, 
and rivers. America means small 
towns and big cities, bridges and 
streets, tiny houses and big houses. 
But, Cloud Boy, America means 
more than that. It means her peo- 
ple, working together. It means 
her people, loving peace. America 
is people—big people, little people, 
who love liberty and freedom. 
Americans each have a part in 
that statue standing in the harbor 
with the light of liberty held high 
in her hand. America is a place 
where people love and live in free- 
dom. Isn’t that what America is?” 
asked the small boy. 

The cloud boy answered with a 
tender smile on his face, “Yes, 
Small Boy, that is America.” Very 
gently he lowered the small boy to 
the ground, and slowly, softly, he 
floated into the air and was gone. 
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CASTOLITE 


LIQUID PLASTIC 


“POURS 
LIKE HONEY=— 
SETS LIKE GLASS!” 


Stimulate new interest in 
the classroom, open up a@ 
. whole new field of teach- 
' ing, with fascinating, easy- 
to-use CASTOLITE liquid 
ic. Tested and proved 
in teachers colleges, ele- 


teaching art, sciences, agriculture and physics. 


Plants, 


clear, 


insects, etc., embedded in crystal 
transparent CASTOLITE, retain natural 


color and texture for years. Valuable in identi- 
fication studies. 


Excellent for casting duplicates of art objects, 


gears, 


mechanical parts, etc. Easy-to-use Casto- 


Mold, rubber-like mold making compound, also 
available. CASTOLITE pours cold, sets without 


pressure or high temperature . 
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equipment required. Dyes available for brilliant 


color 


projects. Can’ be 


effects. Ideal for industrial arts shop 
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Holy Night Picture Poster 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 


TIMELY! 
DECORATIVE! 
Four Scenes 
in each Set 
These Picture 
Poster Sets con- 
tain 4 scenes to 
build up in brilliant 
colorful, artistic 


Sones bed wes 
—- 
Set No. 714 
Contents 
Mary and Joseph Enter the Cit 
The Shepherds and Their Floc 


The Three Wise Men 
The Christ Child in the Manger 


Other Poster Sets available: 


Christmas 
Desert Life 


Write for 88 buyi 
TEACHING feces,” , 


Set No. 705 
Set No. 711 


Each Set 60c postpaid 


guide of over 3000 
it free on request. 
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CREATIVE ART AND CUT-OUTS 


Art Book giving patterns, directions and kind 
of material for making twenty-five farm animals 
of available scrap material, $2.50. 


Halloween 55c, Thanksgiving 65c, Farm 75c, 
and many others. 


Box 183 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


Large sand- 


cut-outs for all months. Circus 75c, 


Iida Marie Rogers 
Enid, Oklahoma 








You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed. 
This U.S. School home-study method is ~- success- 
ful because you learn to play by playing real tunes 
by note, right from the start. And just think, you 
can learn your favorite instrument for only a few 


cents 


FREE 


for yourself how easy it is to learn any 
instrument right at home in spare 
time, without a private teacher. 
3 SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


U. S. 


a day. If interested, mail coupon for 
Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. See 











Yr. 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 








U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play ( - 
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Name Instrument) 


Have you Instrument ?____, 
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(Please Print) 
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t, LET’S LAUGH In a church school assembly A second-grade pupil was asked When little Janet refused to eat 
(Continued joom page 9) period, the superintendent asked what she was studying in music. her spinach, her brother scolded 
ya / ——— to ips = c — Her wg | —— clef.” a no ip Aha you know spin- 
2 . ve-year-old on the front sea LANCHE M. WorForpD ach puts color in your cheeks?” 
g at vant from = ig ee piped up, “A nickel!” Plantersville, Alabama “Oh” Janet answered, “who 
=e @ ccuwe ervey cre Heten H. Reirr wants green cheeks?” 
r4 fore, after such a visit there was Albuquerque, New Mexico After watching the turkey cock : Frep Kertnan 
much conversation about the dam- strutting in the barnyard, Mary Brookivn. New York 
yard, Mar rooklyn, New York 
age that he had done. One day A little boy I know expressed his Lee, aged three, came running into 
four-year-old Jack, with a puzzled ideas on the importance of dreams the house calling, “Oh, Grandma, I gave a little pocketbook to my 
= | look on his face, asked, “Let’s ae, thus: “I like dreaming. It kills come quick! Old cock-a-doodle- two-year-old niece. Upon seeing it 
wo Bence Mommy, what was that rope the time while I’m sleeping.” doo has got his umbrella up!” she cried, “Oh, a pennybook!” 
name who killed our flowers? BERNARD LENNON Joanna CRANDAL Louise Kopasz 
in Mivprep N. McCoy New York, N. Y. Kahoka, Missouri Lima, Ohio 
_ Sanford, Florida 
sy- 
id | My friend’s daughter, aged three LESS, 
red ) g » ag ? 
e- | came to visit the school one day. (= Sy 
es. | She brought lunch and wanted to (& 21 a . e . 
tal | cat it after the bell rang. “Wait A b | b 
“ until recess,” said her sister. 7 ALBUMS iat “ aSIC MUSIC 1 rary 
a ol questioned the little J 83 Records « 370 Compositions a 
to. § girl. “How do you do that?” fi th | 
a ILeEY Mar Heroip te fl or e te aSSroom 
ial Slaughters, Kentucky 
= Jerry, three years old, was given 
col § a whole peach to eat. He made a 
52 § wry face as he took the fruit. “I'll @ Rhythms 
= § cat it if you'll take the rug off it,” ® Listening 
J he bargained. ® Singing 
SISTER JOAN Marie @ Folk Songs 
fe! Buffalo, New York @ Christmas Songs 
es H : 
et The first-graders were making re sm, rag 
ure | gifts for their mothers. When the aed 
te J recess bell rang the work was in- = Rhythm Bands 
“te f complete, so I hurriedly told them © Patriotic Songs 
int, to put their initials on each piece 
iss | and leave the pieces on the table. 
44. | i noticed that Tommy was skir- 
mishing through his books and pa- 
pers. Thinking he must have lost 
a piece of his art work, I asked 
5 | ‘which piece he didn’t have. His 
11 § bashful reply, choked by tears, was, 
“T can’t find my initials.” 
Louise Purpy 
Pearl City, Illinois 
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While teaching the eighth grade 
in a rural school, I once used the 
phrase “to be technical.” 
first-grade pupil, must have been 
listening, for at recess I overheard 
him telling a playmate, “Well, if 
you want to be technicolor—” 

Doris FRALEY 
Humeston, Iowa 


After I had read the story of the 
Three Pigs to our three-year-old, 
he announced that he would read 
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RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 
for Elementary Schools 


e@ An outstanding feature of this Elementary Record 
Library is the complete set of Teaching Notes which ac- 
companies each album. The Notes were written by promi- 
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few i Separate tone controls for bass and treble. Blond- 


for | here.” tional music. It enriches the curriculum . . . simplifies 


finish walnut cabinet with closed back. 




















on DorotHy Brim McCrea the teaching and learning of music . . . in grades one 
Buffalo, Wyoming through six. 
Records are non-breakable and long-wearing. The com- 
plete library is a practical and economical buy for every «= 
school. Write for free descriptive booklet on RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 
Junior Red Cross 
Ro yg Pe = — on For the Classroom. Victrola 63-E—low in price 
oa a << EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT .. cops in value! AC record player. Complecs with 
hundred per cent enrollment is built-in speaker. “Silent Sapphire pickup. oom- 
re a goal worth working toward. sized volume. When raised to playing position, 
If each of America’s millions tone arm automatically turns on amplifier, motor 
7 of school children contributes a 4 iin Wishes slentin dele a 
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THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
























































See Complete List of Units in coupon at right! 


for eally $ ‘ad 


Seventy-five Units in social studies and elementary science are 
now available. Let these modern Units, prepared by recog- 
nized authorities, bring new ideas and inspiration to your class- 
room. Their use will materially enhance the effectiveness of the 
teaching effort in social studies and elementary science. 





Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
Material organized for each grade level. 
Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 
Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
Each unit complete—75 units available. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 
eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with a 
full-page photograph ... procedures useful in teaching the Unit 
. « « content material for primary-, middle-, and upper-grade 
levels ... and activity suggestions based on the Unit. There 
is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to display, 
cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the coupon at 
the right to order your supply of Units NOW. 


A Place to Keep Your Units All 75 Illustrated Units 


We wil! furnish any 16 Illustrated Entire collection of 75 Units, in 


Units you may choose, in an attrac- two handsome, sturdy Kits to keep I 
tive, durable Kit, 


complete, for only 8. 1.00 on os por 8 I 3. 75 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the following INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


Price. each 30¢ 


uan- 
tity 


Africa (72) 

Airplanes (1) 

American Citizenship (57) 
American Inventors (75) 

American Railroads (71) 

Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Australia (63) 

Birds (32) 


Boats (12) 
. Books (25) 
Canada (67) 


Character Education (31) 
Children in a Democracy (64) 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Cloth for Your Clothing (68) 
Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 

Earth’s Surface, The (51) 
Electricity (564) 

Eskimos (4) 

Exploting the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Holland (23) 

India (69) 

Indians (40) 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF THIS ORDER __ iniiciiaiiatabitsmitlan eased 


[] Charge it.* 
[] .Enclosed is $................ , payment in full. 


Titles 


Price 








Total 














FOUR OR MORE... each 25¢ 


Quan- 
tity 


_ Shelter (7) 
. South America (22) 


_.. Switzerland (43) 
_. Thrift (21) 
_.. Transportation (17) 
.. Trees (9) 
. Weather (19) 
_. Wild Flowers (36) 
. World Peace (29) 
.. World Trade (38) 


. National Parks (47) 


. Natural Resources (16) 


. Our Democracy (61) 

. Our Schools (37) 

_ Pets and Their Care (70) 
. Pioneer Life (20) 

. Plant Life (39) 

. Post Office, The (27) 

. Rocks and Minerals (5) 
. Safety Education (24) 





Total from 
Titles Column 1 





Insects (44) 

Iron and Steel (74) 
Japan (45) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (52) 
Mexico (18) 

Milk (48) 

Modern Airplanes (73) 
Music (33) 





Nation’s Health, The (62) 


Olid Stone Age (53) 
Old World Gifts (10) 


Science and Commerce (60) 
Science and Industry (58) 
Science in Agriculture (66) 
Sea Creatures (28) 


South American Neighbors (Brazil, 
Venezuela, The Guianas) (65) 





Total 














“My Social Studies and Elementary Science Units" @ $4.00 [1 | 


(16 Units of your selection in attractive case) 






| will remit in 30 days. 
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“CREDIT ORDERS for Teaching Aids can be accepted only in combina- 
tion with a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR—except in the case of 
orders from Schools and Libraries or those signed by authorized school 
officials. 
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MR. GOBBLER 


This turkey is very proud of “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” Do 


his bright feathers. He spreads 
his tail and struts about calling, 


you think he knows that Thanks- 
giving Day is coming so soon? 
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Good Gr aes 7 
a Confidence Builder 


HAT does looking in the mirror do for 

\X/ you? We know your answer will de- 
pend on the reflection which you see there. 
Is it that of a careless, untidy person or of 
one with a well-groomed, neat appearance? 
This impression can give you an emotional 
lift or a tremendous letdown. Every woman 
knows the sense of security which comes from 
well-groomed hair, neatly manicured nails, 
and a good-looking dress or a perky hat. 

If smart grooming does so much for us, 
why shouldn't it give children the same lift? 
It does; that is a certainty. Your unkempt 
or slovenly-appearing child, is he not your 
insecure child? How good is his work in 
proportion to his ability? Compare his per- 
formance with that of the neat, well-groomed 
child whose general manner bespeaks security 
before he even so much as says a word. 

When the goal is the producing of compe- 
tent, happy, well-adjusted girls and boys, ev- 
ery factor in that development is important, 
and any phase of the child’s growth that the 
home has failed to meet adequately becomes 
the teacher’s concern. So, helping the child to 
achieve a good appearance has definitely be- 
come a classroom responsibility, not because 
it is thrust upon the teacher, but because she 
has deliberately chosen to assume it. 

It is not fair to consider that low financial 
status, a large family, or the lack of modern 
facilities for washing are the main causes of 
poor personal habits. Have you known cases 
of twins where Teddy was neat as could be, 
while Freddy was sloppy and unkempt? Per- 
haps you have seen whole families with low 
financial standards of living who have all 
been neat and tidy. And haven’t you seen 
children from a home better than average 
financially, who looked as if they tumbled 
out of bed into school? The fault, regardless 
of cause, is a lack of personal competence. 

Assuming that your goal is a school full of 
attractive boys and lovely girls, let’s be very 
practical about what you can do. First of 
all, you should examine your facilities. Prob- 
ably the most inadequate part of any school 
over ten years old is its children’s lavatories. 
Building standards once called for the ratio 
of one wash bowl to every six toilets. ‘Today 
we want one bowl to every two toilets, and 
if children of all grades are using the same 
lavatories, these should be of graded heights. 

Few schools purchase adequate supplies of 
paper towels and soap. If possible, an aver- 
age of three towels a day should be supplied 
for each child. Your lavatories should be 
equipped with several mirrors and shelves. 
These should not be above the basins if they 
can be placed elsewhere. The inside of the 
doors of the toilet booths should have hooks 
placed at the child’s level. Proper ventila- 
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tion and adequate deodorization should be 
provided. The lavatory should be a heated, 
dry, well-lighted room. 

Your children will profit from discussion 
and instruction in the use of the lavatories. 
Health clubs can make posters reminding the 
children to wash their hands and to leave the 
room in order. Older boys can make shelves 
and hang mirrors. A discussion of the prop- 
er rules of cleanliness should be carried on 
at each grade level. Actual washing of hands 
and: face, and cleaning of nails, make excel- 
lent health lessons at the primary level. 

A daily health inspection is a fairly well- 
established practice in most classrooms, but 
too often it is merely a routine procedure. It 
should involve inspection of hair, face, hands, 
teeth, and nails, and a clean handkerchief or 
tissue should be a requirement. But the daily 
inspection is not adequate help for the weak 
child. He may need little personal confer- 
ences (a grown-up technique that works well 
with children), and frequent reminders. Per- 
haps he will need to come to you the first 
thing in the morning, before school opens, to 
check last-minute details. And if he is com- 
bating too strenuous odds at home, you may 
need to invite his mother to school for a con- 
ference, or better still visit his home yourself. 

At the end of play periods there should be 
a time allotment for washing, hair combing, 
and nail cleaning. It is not the child’s fault 
if he is required to come directly to his seat 
from play and then squirms through the rest 
of the session feeling sweaty and dirty. Even 
first-grade boys enjoy carrying pocket combs, 
and by the time a fellow is a fourth-grader, 
that comb is absolutely a part of him. 
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Clothing is a large item in good grooming. 
Let’s begin with acquiring neat feet. Chil- 
dren treat their shoes badly. They wear 
them without protection in wet places. They 
fail to polish or grease the leather. They of- 
ten dry their shoes on hot radiators. Why not 
add polished shoes, neatly laced and tied, to 
your health inspection? There is a great 
deal of free commercial material on shoe care 
that will create interest in neat footwear. If 
you have a play period, or after-school play 
activities, on an unsurfaced field, the children 
should be encouraged to bring old shoes to 
school for use at that time. One teacher we 
know has her children date new shoes with 
indelible ink to see how long they can keep 
them looking attractive. Children also need 
to be reminded of the economy of having 
shoes repaired. Often they wear them past 
the point of repair before their parents no- 
tice the condition. 

Do you have a coatroom with the prover- 
bial hooks on the wall? Why not have your 
janitor put up several broomsticks, horizon- 
tally? With hangers and some shelves, you 
can have a coatroom that will vie with any. 
You can hardly expect children to think in 
terms of hanging their dresses and suits on 
hangers at home, if all you provide for coats 
at school are hooks or nails. 

Again, proper clothing should be encour- 
aged for outdoor play. Maybe you will need 
a chart and daily checking to establish the 
habit of changing to suitable clothes for after- 
school play. Failure to make this change is 
one of the biggest causes of untidy appear- 
ance in school. 

Actually we have made only a few of the 
many possible suggestions. In addition to 
those given we might mention briefly the fol- 
lowing points: ‘There should be a place on 
report cards to mark personal habits and 
appearance. The school nurse will assist with 
lessons on care of the hands, nails, hair, and 
body. A fashion show makes a good assembly 
program. Good grooming can be advertised 
through posters and bulletin-board displays. 
Free commercial material at the elementary 
level is available. (Enter our contest, below). 





During recent years THE INSTRUCTOR 
has watched with interest a new, nation- 
wide trend—the growing desire of class- 
room teachers to understand and develop 
the individual personalities of the children 
in their groups. Today’s teacher is recog- 
nizing the fact that achievement is as de- 
pendent on sound mental health as it is on 
native ability. 

Alert teachers are constantly searching 
for new ways of helping their children to 
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And now we want to hear from you! What 
schemes and devices have you found worth 
while in developing good grooming? 

Your suggestion should not exceed 300 words, 
and must reach us no later than November 15. 
Give your name and teaching position, Un- 
used manuscripts will not be returhed. 
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Your Pupils’ 


CONTEST—How Do YOU Teach Good Grooming? 
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develop well-integrated personalities. To 
answer this need, THe INstRucrTor is pre- 
senting a series of five articles on child de- 
velopment. The one on this page, dealing 
with good grooming, is the first. The sub- 
jects of the remaining four articles are as 
follows: 


Capitalizing on Dental Assets 
Experiencing the Niceties of Social Living 
; A Build-Up for the Unliked Child 
A Lunch Program—An Example of Good Living 


Tue Instructor will pay $10.00 for the best 
article that is received, with second and third 
prizes of $5.00 and $3.00, respectively. One 
dollar will be paid for any other contribution 
published. 

We are waiting to hear from you. You can 
help to solve another teacher’s problem. 
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How children will enjoy reading and looking at books in 
a library corner like this complete with a reading shelf! 





Only a little wall space between the blackboard and the 
door was needed to make this attractive library center. 
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An Attractive Library Center 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 


orE good books are finding 
M their way into elementary 
classrooms than ever before, be- 
cause more elementary teachers 
are becoming aware of the impor- 
tance of literature in the lives of 
children. Children’s librarians, 
reading-circle boards, and college 
extension workers, all are spread- 
ing the word about good books. 
There are many excellent book 
lists to give trustworthy guidance. 

All this is good, and gives one 
cause for feeling optimistic.~ Pes- 
simism, however, enters in when 
one views the places where these 
books are to be found in the aver- 
age schoolroom. The books may 
be considered treasures, but often 
they are housed no better than as 
though they were rubbish. In- 
deed, in many cases, treasures 
and rubbish lie together. 

This situation calls for consider- 
ation of a “library center” worthy 
of the name. The purposes for es- 
tablishing a library center are sim- 
ple, concrete, and important. ‘They 
are: 

1. To provide a suitable and 
easily accessible place for library 
books to be read purely for recre- 
ation and enrichment, as differ- 
entiated from textbooks. 

2. To attract pupils to the cen- 
ter for the purpose of reading for 
enrichment and enjoyment. 

Let us consider some terms used 
in the foregoing statement. “Suit- 
able and easily accessible” does 
not mean high, built-in cupboards 
with doors, or with shelves so wide 
that there is an opportunity to 
hide one row of books behind an- 
other. Probably one reason why 
girls and boys enjoy visiting a chil- 
dren’s library is that there they 


find only low, open shelves, hold- 
ing one row of books placed at the 
edge of the shelf. These are easy 
to see, and easy to reach. 

“To attract” means that pupils 
shall, by the very situation set up, 
be impelled to draw near the 
books displayed in the library cen- 
ter, to linger there, browse, and 
find joy and mental nourishment. 

What will make a library center 
attractive to girls and boys. Good 
books, in reasonably good condi- 
tion; in attractive, colorful book 
jackets or covers; and with ap- 
pealing illustrations. ‘These books 
should be arranged on low, open 
shelves, and set out to the edge. If 
the shelves themselves are painted 
in pastel colors to harmonize with 
the schoolroom walls, they will 
have more eye appeal. If possible, 
some books should lie on a shelf or 
table, open to colorful illustra- 
tions, so that the children will look 
at the pictures at least, and per- 
haps feel an urge to read the story 
or book. Artistic book ends will 
call attention to a few favorites. 

Low comfortable chairs, includ- 
ing a rocker or two, will invite 


children to sit in them, and a book 
to hold while doing so makes a 
legitimate excuse for sitting. Ex- 
citing-looking books, displayed on 
a low table, or a new magazine for 
children will arouse interest also. 

Flowering plants, vines, flowers 
in season, pussy willows, cattails, 
decorative grasses, gourds, au- 
tumn leaves—all can be used to 
good effect in decorating a win- 
dow ledge near a library center, 
or the tops of book shelves, or the 
reading table. Simple pieces of 
statuary and book-character fig- 
urines placed in clever juxta- 
position to a readable book are 
also effective. 

A wall rack holding magazines 
always invites attention. A rug 
on the floor; and a wall, floor, or 
table lamp—these are “extra,” but 
their appeal is irresistible. All the 
artifices an ingenious teacher can 
resort to in making a library cen- 
ter inviting to pupils are legitimate 
and commendable, if good books 
await those who come. 

No library center can be consid- 
ered attractive if it contains old, 
worn-out books with torn or miss- 








ing pages and flapping covers; or 
unsuitable books that may not be 
worn out, and yet will never be 
read by children. So an: impor- 
tant preliminary to setting up a 
good library center is to discard 
all books that really do not belong 
in an attractive center, and thus 
clear the shelves for the ones that 
do belong. 

The mention of discarding is 
likely to bring a faint protest from 
teachers who hate to throw away 
any books. They say, “My shelves 
will be empty if I discard the old 
ones.” 

Empty shelves, however, will 
give a legitimate reason for buy- 
ing good books that children will 
read. A book which pupils never 
read is better discarded, be it ever 
so clean and unharmed! And if 
a book which is rated as good lit- 
erature has been so popular with 
pupils that it is worn out, it would 
be wise to buy another copy of it. 

Teacher and pupils together 
can make the setting up of a li- 
brary center a co-operative proj- 
ect. Remember, what children 
help to share in they take more 
pride in. Pride is an essential fac- 
tor in setting up and maintaining 
a good library center. Probably 
the first step is a “talking-over” 
period in which the teacher calls 
attention to the place in the 
schoolroom where library books 
are stored, the manner of storing 
them, and the general atmosphere 
the Discuss 
such questions as: Is it inviting? 
Does it make you want to gothere 
and enjoy yourself with a book? 
If not, why not? What is lack- 
ing? What would attract you to 
a place to read? 

It is surprising how critical pu- 
pils become when their attention 
is called to an existing situa- 
tion. It is amazing, too, to dis- 
cover how resourceful they are, 
as well as imaginative, if they 
are allowed freedom to express 
themselves. If they can visual- 


surrounding area. 


ize a thing, they can cause it to 
materialize. (Continued on page 71) 





These pictures show how a useless, unattractive corner was transformed 
into an inviting spot in which to relax and enjoy an interesting book. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


HE child needs to understand 
T the community in which he 
lives in order to feel pride in his 
surroundings and to live happily 
there. In order to prepare the 
child to become a good member 
of his community, it is necessary 
to help him develop an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of the com- 
munity and an understanding of 
the need for working together. 


APPROACH 


The arrival of a new pupil pro- 
vided the incentive for beginning 
this unit on the community. The 
new pupil located her former 
home on our large travel map of 
the United States. She colored 
in the state and described her 
trip to her new home, saying that 
her father had come here to work. 
This brought about our problem: 
Why is this community a good 
place in which to live? What does 
everyone need in order to live, 
and where do men work to earn 
money to buy these things? 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To use the children’s daily ex- 
periences at home and at school 


as a basis for studying community, 


life. 

B. To acquaint the children with 
the industries near their home, 
and to help them understand the 
relationship between the growth 
of the community and the growth 
of industry. 

C. To teach safety through the 
understanding of local safety rules. 
D. To teach simple map reading. 
E. To encourage the children to 
share information. 

F. To help new pupils realize the 
benefits of our community. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
OUTLINE 


. Homes. 

Farm. 

Village. 
. Foods. 

From near-by farms. 
By truck from distant cities. 
From home gardens. 
. From local stores—fresh, fro- 
zen, and canned. 

C. Clothing. 

1. From near-by cities. 

2. By mail order. 
3. From local stores. 
D. Transportation. 

1. Local and city busses. 

2. Cars and taxis. 

3. Passenger-boat service (sum- 
mer only). 


FONE BN 
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The community is an important part of a child’s 
life. Read this unit and see how these children 
studied about, and came to know, their community. 


4. Freight transported by train 
and boat. 

E. Work. 

Factories. 

Ferries. 

Amusement parks. 
Farms. 

Garages. 
Construction work. 
Stores. 

Dairies. 

. Churches. 

0. Schools. 

. Community helpers. 
Policemen. 

Doctors. 

Nurses. 

Firemen (paid or volunteer). 
Postmen. 

Cobblers. 

Milkmen. 
Newsboys. 

Garbage collectors. 


CON AOVOP HON Be OOnawr on > 


G. Communication. 
1. Post office. 
a) ‘Two mails daily. 
b) Rural delivery to farms. 
2. Telephone. 
3. Telegraph. 
H, Education. 
. Number and size of schools. 
. School bus transportation. 
. Public libraries. 
Religion. 
. Location of churches. 
- Number of churches. 
. Recreation. 
. Playgrounds. 
. Amusement park. 
. School activities. 
. Special-day celebrations. 
. Movies. 
. Skating rink. 
. Government. 
. Traffic laws. 
. Officials of local government. 
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a) Police. 
b) Judge. 
c) Justice of the Peace. 
d) Mayor. 
. Health. 
. School medical examination. 
Doctors and nurses. 
Baby clinic. 
Ambulance service. 
Board of Health. 
. Sanitation department. 
M. Trade. 
1. At local stores. 
2. In the city. 
3. Deliveries by motor freight 
and by parcel post. 


ACTIVITIES — 


A. The children made a map of 
their school and the playgrounds. 
On it they indicated safe places to 
play. 

B. They made illustrated maps 
showing the location of industries 
and stores, schools and church- 
es, villages in their township, riv- 
ers, canals, and dams. 

C. They made a chart showing 
the needs of people in the com- 
munity and the places where they 
work to earn money to satisfy 
those needs. (Continued on page 73) 
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Our TVhind-Grade Play 


The following play was given by 
the third grade at the end of their 
study of the community. The set- 
ting is a schoolroom. On the wall 
are: posters showing community 
helpers, a map of the community, 
and a map of the United States 
with several states colored. 

(Miss Brown is at her desk, and 
several girls and boys sit in a cir- 
cle facing her. Norma and Myra 
enter.) 

NORMA—This is Myra Johnson, 
Miss Brown. She just moved to 
our street yesterday. Myra, this is 
Miss Brown, our teacher. 

myYRA (pleasantly)—Good morn- 
ing, Miss Brown. 

MISS BROWN—We are glad to 
have you with us, Myra. Have you 
your card from the office? 

myrRA—Yes, here it is. 
took me to the office. 

MISS BROWN—Norma, will you 
introduce Myra to the girls and 
boys, and show her where we put 
our wraps? 

NORMA—Yes, Miss Brown. Let’s 
put our things in the cloakroom, 
Myra. 

(Girls leave, and return without 
jackets.) 

NORMA (introduces Myra to the 
other children, and concludes)— 
Myra used to live in Texas. 


Norma 
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tTomM—We read about Texas last 
week, and I colored it on our map. 
It is the largest state, isn’t it? 

JANE—Oh, it’s much larger than 
our own state. It is a long way 
from here, too. How did you travel 
here from Texas, Myra? 

MyYRA—We drove here in our car. 
We stopped in tourist homes at 
night. Our furniture is coming in 
a van. 

FRED—Where is your father going 
to work? 

MYRA—He went to the paint fac- 
tory today, but I don’t know 
whether he will work there or not. 

jyack—Lots of people work at the 
paint factory. Would you like to 
see our exhibit of things that are 
made there? 

(Both children go to exhibit table 
where Jack explains products.) 

MyYRA—Thank you for showing 
me the exhibit. I enjoyed seeing it. 

HELEN—We made a picture map 
of all the places of work near here. 

myRA—Goodness! There seem to 
be many places to work. But where 
do you play? And Mother wants 
to know where to shop. 

JANE—We have community play- 
grounds. I'll take you to one of 
them after school, but we can tell 
you about the stores, now. (Lo- 
cates stores nearest Myra’s home.) 


ToM—Maybe you would like to 
know about our community helpers. 

MyRA—Yes, I would. I already 
know one; the policeman helped us 
cross the street this morning. 

FRED—Yes, he is a good helper. 
(Turning to teacher.) Miss Brown, 
may we show Myra our commu- 
nity helpers posters? 

MISS BROWN—Yes, indeed, Fred. 
Will you give out the posters? 

(Fred hands out posters, and 
children speak, giving information 
about policeman, nurse, and so on.) 

MYRA—You have a good many 
community helpers. I am sure this 
must be a fine place to live. 

MISS BROWN—There is another 
group of community helpers. Does 
anyone know the group I mean? 

TomM—We are community help- 
ers! We help one another! 

JANE—We help keep our com- 
munity clean by putting waste pa- 
per in trash cans. 

NORMA—We help our community 
when we obey the laws too. 

MISS BROWN—I am sure Myra 
will be a fine community helper, 
also. We will help her learn more 
about our community. 

myRA—Now I feel that it is my 
community, too. 

croup—Of course, this is your 
community, Myra! 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


It was a cold Thanksgiving Day. 


But Tim and Sue sat by a 
warm fire in the fireplace 
as Grandfather told them 
this story. 

“A long time ago only the 
Indians lived in this country. 

Then one day some white people 
came in a ship to America. 

They were the brave Pilgrims. 

Here in America there were 


no towns then. 
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The Pilgrims found only Indian 
villages and great forests. 
But they were not afraid. 

The first winter, though, they 
were sometimes hungry. 
When spring came, a friendly 
Indian showed them how 

to plant corn. 
The corn grew fast, and in the 
fall there was a great harvest. 
In November the Pilgrims had 
a day of thanksgiving. 


The Indians came to the feast. 
For dinner they had turkey, 
deermeat, and corn bread. 
They had no pumpkin pie. 
They were thankful that they 


had homes and plenty to eat. 


That is the story of how our 
Thanksgiving Day began.” 
“I'm thankful I am not a Pilgrim, 

but most thankful that I live 


in America,” said Tim. 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 
Why were the Pilgrims thank- 
ful on Thanksgiving Day? 


What do you think Tom and Indian 
Sue might be thankful for? Pilgrim —__ 
What have you to be thankful village _ 
for this Thanksgiving? harvest —__ 
Tell all you know about the com- pumpkin ___ 


ing of the Pilgrims to America. 


Tell an Indian story you know. 


MAKE PLURALS 


Copy these words and make 


them say more than one. 


FIND THE LITTLE WORDS 


The first one is marked for you. 


MATCH THESE OPPOSITES for forests 
summer easy win winter 
fall cold friend friendly 
hot small work worked 
great winter thank thankful 
hard spring out outside 

east feast 
pump pumpkin 


ANSWER YES OR NO 
Indians lived in America 
MAKE NEW WORDS 


Copy these words twice. Then 


when the Pilgrims came. 
Some Indians were friendly. 


The Pilgrims had the first add er and est. 





Thanksgiving in America. cold a se ate 
Thanksgiving comes in October. —- ........ dati 
There was pumpkin pie for great ___ ae aa 

the first Thanksgiving dinner. brave __ ital 
The Pilgrims found towns here. ee a 
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Before We Meet the Speller 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


tia word spelling, to many 
teachers, means the work 


done each day with a few words 
usually taken from a spelling text- 
book. These are presented by the 
teacher and studied by the pupils. 
Then, as a check on their work, 
the teacher pronounces each word 
and the pupils write it, sometimes 
as a single word and sometimes in 
a sentence. 

When to begin this type of work 
has been a question in the minds 
of many. In some cases children 
are taught a relatively small num- 
ber of words in the latter part of 
first grade, while in other instances 
this type of work is delayed until 
the beginning of second grade. 
The writer sincerely wishes that 
formal spelling could be delayed 
at least until third grade. 

Perhaps you are wondering 
what would happen if spelling 
were left out of the curriculum for 
the first two years. It is true that 
no live program can be earried on 
in a classroom without spelling, 
but this need can be met without 
formal lessons in the first grade. 
Indeed spelling lessons, like lessons 
in reading, should be delayed un- 
til children are ready for them. 

Much has been written and 
much has been said about reading 
readiness. We delay formal in- 
struction in reading until a child 
reaches the level of development 
where we feel reasonably sure 
that he can experience success, 
but we may plunge him into for- 
mal spelling without doing any- 
thing to get him ready. 

Time alone will no more bring 
about spelling readiness than it 
will readiness for reading. How- 
ever, there is much that can be 
done during the prespelling peri- 
od to prepare a child for in- 
struction in spelling, and to the 
amazement of many the actual 
spelling vocabulary will be in- 
creasing all the time. By the be- 
ginning of the second grade, the 
child will have considerable spell- 
ing readiness and some spelling 
skill. 

One theory concerning teach- 
ing is that when a child feels a 
need for certain information or a 
certain skill, that is the best time 
to teach it. A child needs spelling 
skill as soon as he wishes to express 
himself in writing. The desire 
alone is not enough, but it highly 
motivates learning, and there are 
learnings that must take place be- 
fore a child makes much progress 
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Building spelling readiness is a valuable step 
in approaching a more formal study of spelling. 
Read these suggestions for helpful activities. 


in spelling. The child’s individual 
needs should determine his rate of 
spelling advancement. 


THE FIRST STEP 


What work in spelling can be 
done in the first years at school? 
I say first years because progress 
in learning to spell is not made at 
the same rate by all children any 
more than is progress in reading. 
Therefore, the time to begin for- 
mal spelling will differ for differ- 
ent children. 

Learning to write his name is a 
big accomplishment for a young 
child. Many children know how 
when they come to school, and 
many more come with a keen de- 
sire to learn. For these the stage 
is set; for those who show no in- 
terest there are many ways in 
which they may be made to feel a 
need for writing their names. For 
example, they need to write their 
names in order to identify pictures 
or other objects that they have 


made. When they are learning to 
write their names they are having 
a spelling experience. 

Another beginning spelling les- 
son is that of copying material 
that the teacher has written on 
the blackboard. It may be a note 
inviting their mothers and fathers 
to the Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting, or a story dictated by 
the children and written by the 
teacher. The story may be copied 
to be put between colored con- 
struction paper covers and proud- 
ly carried home to be read to 
Mother. Remember, one or two 
sentences will make a story on the 
first-grader’s level. Copying mean- 
ingful material is a step toward 
writing from memory. 

Before children copy what their 
teacher has written they should 
have experience watching her 
write. This is a good time to call 
attention to the name and form of 
individual letters and to show the 
differences between capitals and 








May I remember, reading, 
How many years it took 
To fashion this my Book: 
How tall trees were growing, 
Budding, bearing, blowing, 
Through countless ages 
Standing steadfast, good, 
Until they gave their wood 
To make these pages, 


And may I not forget 

How patiently men wrought, 

Toiling with pain and sweat, 

Striving with care and thought, 
That haply they might find 

| The way to fold and print 

And beautifully bind, 

And tool and tint. 

| May I hold that in mind! 


Well may I bear in heart 
How, through the centuries, 
The faithful and the wise 
Labored to do their part: 
Scholar and scribe and sage, 


This My Book 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Bending by candlelight 
To trace, with weary sight, 
Some dim-writ page 

With loving, careful art 
That asked no wage; 


How questing feet went forth 
To find new lands and seas, 
Unguided, west and north, 

To learn earth’s mysteries; 
How each and all of these 
Strove through the years and won 
The knowledge and the lore 
That, growing evermore, 

Passed on from age to age, 

Is now my heritage. 


So, reading, may I see 








How all the brave, the best, 
Wisest and willingest 

Toiled that this thing might be; 
How old Time gently took 

The beautiful bequest 

And wrought it wondrously 

Into my Book! 


Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company 
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small letters. While writing, one 
may also call attention to a new 
word that starts like some famil- 
iar word—the child’s name, for 
example. 

Young children, if the proper 
atmosphere is created, often ask 
their teacher to take down their 
ideas from dictation. Once I saw 
a six-year-old go to her teacher 
with pencil and paper and ask her 
to write a letter to her grand- 
mother. The teacher and child 
sat down and while the child dic- 
tated and watched, her teacher 
wrote. Stories may also be writ- 
ten in this manner. What a pupil 
sees written means much to him. 

Usually when children copy 
meaningful material and watch 
an adult record their ideas, it is 
not long before they are stimu- 
lated to write for themselves. In- 
cidenta]ly, this is contagious. 
When the efforts of two or three 
are recognized many others will 
soon be trying to write. 

At once there is a need for 
knowing how to spell. In the be- 
ginning, there is no way except for 
the teacher to tell the child how 
to spell the words he needs. She 
should write each word where he 
can see it, rather than spell it 
orally for him. It is too much to 
expect him to carry a picture of it 
in his mind and struggle with the 
mechanics of writing at the same 
time. 

A list of words that are often 
asked for may be displayed in the 
classroom. Recently, I saw such 
a list in a first-grade room. It 
was written with black crayon on 
wrapping paper and the words 
were arranged alphabetically with 
the beginning letter at the top of 
each column. In this way a child 
begins to learn the letters without 
memorizing them, and to think of 
some words as beginning alike and 
some as looking alike. By having 
a list before them of words that 
will be needed in their writing, 
even young children will form 
the habit of looking there to see 
how to spell a word. Of course, 
a child’s reading vocabulary is 
much larger than his spellinig vo- 
cabulary in elementary school. 

In another first grade where I 
often visit, a few of the pupils 
decided soon after the Christmas 
holidays last winter that they 
wanted to make spelling books 
for themselves. This grew out of 
many informal experiences with 
words, such (Continued on page 73) 











SCIENCE SEATWORK FOR NOVEMBER 


JULIA NICHOLS 


Principal, Louie Sanderson School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Draw pictures of these different kinds of days. 
A rainy day A windy day A frosty day 
A snowy day A sunny day 


Draw a line under tke words that go with a rainy day. 


puddles barnyard sunshine ' rubbers 
damp wet raindrops moon 
raincoat come umbrella soon 


Draw a line under the words that go with a windy day. 


blow dear roar whistling 
wind where were gust 
why come breeze rustle 


Draw a line under the words that go with a snowy day. 


snow man table sweet flowers 
clouds snowball snowflakes white 
grass boat snow suit here 


Draw a line under the words that go with a sunny day. 


bright shadows cat light 
sun. sleep door hot 
wet shine blue fun 


Draw a line under the words that go with a frosty day. 





dish snow suit caps gold 
ice cold gloves hill 
sparkle slippery Jack Frost popcorn 
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ORIES TO READ 


Three Gold Birds 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


ee day the Spice family 


went downtown to shop. 
Mr. Spice wore his blue suit. 
Mrs. Spice wore her print dress. 
Billy and Ginger Spice wore their 
school clothes. And little Teddy 
Spice wore his brand-new red 
corduroy overalls. 

“See?” said Teddy, proudly, as 
he strutted down the walk beside 
Mr. Spice. “I have pockets—big 
pockets!” And he stuck his fat 
hands down deep in the pockets 
of the red corduroys. 

The Spice family all went to 
the ten-cent store. Billy Spice 
bought a tablet, and Ginger Spice 
a pencil. Mrs. Spice, carrying 
Teddy Spice, went over to the 
button counter to get some but- 
tons for Ginger Spice’s new red 
dress. 

Suddenly Teddy Spice said, 
“See the gold birds! I want the 
gold birds! Please, Mother! I 
want the gold birds!” 

Mrs. Spice looked all around 
for the gold birds. She thought 
that Teddy Spice might have 
seen some yellow canaries. But 
there were no canaries in the 
store. Perhaps he saw some gold- 
colored bird whistles. But there 
were no bird whistles either. 


“See the gold birds,” repeated 
Teddy Spice, pointing down. “I 
want the gold birds. Please!” 
And he put his fat little arms 
around his mother’s neck. 

Other customers smiled at him. 
Billy and Ginger Spice came over 
to see what he wanted. 

“I want the gold birds,” he 
repeated. “Please, please!” And 
he pointed again. 

“Oh, I see what he wants,” ex- 
claimed Billy. “He wants those 
gold buttons on that card.” 

Mrs. Spice looked. There were 
three large gold bird buttons on 
a bright red card. The gold birds 
had red glass eyes. There were 
two colored glass jewels in their 
tails. 

“Wouldn’t those birds look fine 
on my new dress!” said Ginger 
Spice. 

Mrs. Spice bought the buttons. 
She thought Teddy would soon 
get tired of buttons for play- 
things, and they would look very 
nice on Ginger’s dress. 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed 
Teddy Spice. “My pretty gold 
birds!” And he clung to them 
so tightly that Mr. Spice could 
hardly get a look at them when 
he joined his family. 
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At home, Teddy promptly 
pulled the three gold birds off the 
card. He put them in his red 
cart and began pulling them 
through the house, singing, “My 
three gold birds! My gold birds!” 

Mrs. Spice looked worried as 
Teddy’s red cart rattled along 
with the three gold birds bounc- 
ing up and down in it. They were 
pretty buttons, and Mrs. Spice 
did not want the little boy to 
lose them. “May I take care of 
your gold birds?” she asked him 
after he had made several trips 
through the house. 


“No,” said Teddy, “I want the 
gold birds.” And he pulled them 
down the hall so fast that they 
almost bounced out. 

Then Ginger Spice thought she 
would try. “May I take care of 
the gold birds?” she asked. 

“No,” said Teddy firmly. “You 
buy other buttons, Ginger.” 

“Shall I take care of your gold 
birds for you, Teddy?” inquired 
Billy Spice politely. 

“No,” replied Teddy, hurrying 
toward the living room. 

Mr. Spice looked up from his 
paper. “Let (Continued on page 82) 


Just a Minute 
CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 


oe. said Mrs. Ray, put- 
ting down her mending and 
going toward the kitchen, “will 
you please run downstairs and 
put a quarter in the meter? I 
noticed that the gas was low at 
breakfast time.” 

“In just a minute, Mother,” 
Philip replied, without looking 
up from his book. “I want to 
finish this chapter first.” 

“Here is the quarter on the 
dining table,’ called his mother 
presently. 

“All right,” mumbled Philip. 
It was a bleak Saturday morning 
in early November. All the doors 
and windows were closed to keep 
out the damp chill wind. A fire 
was briskly snapping in the big 
open grate in the living room. 
Gathered close around it were 
the Ray children with Betty, the 
little girl next door. 

Three-year-old Sonny happily 
pushed a block train in and out 
between the legs of the furniture. 
The twins, Jean and Dixie, were 
cutting paper dolls from mail- 
order catalogues. It was their 
favorite amusement. Shirley and 
Betty were making doll clothes. 
Scraps of colored cloth, dolls, 
scissors, spools of thread, and 
many other things covered the 
sewing table between them. 

Betty took a deep breath and 
exclaimed, “Aren’t we having a 
good time?” 


“It’s fine to be inside where it’s 
warm,” agreed Shirley. She shiv- 
ered as she glanced out of the 
window. “It looks cold outside. 
There'll be snow any day now. 
Just think, soon Thanksgiving 
will be here.” 

“You don’t know how lone- 
some I used to be before you 
moved here,” Betty observed. 

“Oh, Shirley,” called Mrs. Ray 
from the kitchen. “Will you run 
down with the quarter, dear, if 
Philip is absorbed in his book? 
The gas has gone out.” 

“Just a minute, Mother, I’ve 
got to finish this lace ruffle. It’s 
all squeezed up on my needle. 
Betty, do you think this ruffle 
will look nice on my Virginia 
doll’s orchid silk dress, or would 
you put it on my princess doll’s 
blue and white party gown?” she 
asked. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Ray 
called once more, “Jean, Dixie! 
Will one of you please stop and 
run downstairs with the quarter 
now?” 

“Yes, Mother,” called Dixie in 
an absent-minded tone, “just a 
minute.” Then she added in an 
undertone, “Jean Ray, Ill think 
you're real mean if you don’t 
trade that lady in furs for my lit- 
tle girl in her party dress,” 

“Haven't you a gentleman in a 
silk hat you could trade instead?” 
asked Jean. (Continued on page 87) 














OR TELL 


Amanda’s Story 


CATHERINE BLANTON 
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HE pupils in the Yaqui Indi- 
an School of the Pascua vil- 
lage sat quietly listening to the 
teacher explain the rules about 
the contest. “You will each tell a 
story,” said Miss Robison, “one 
that you have heard or one you 
have made up yourself. Whoever 
tells the best story in the clearest 
English will receive a prize. ‘There 
will be judges from the schools in 
town.” 

Up flew the hand of Manuel. 
“Plees, Mees Robison, and what 
is the prize?” 

The teacher picked up a book. 
The bright colors of its jacket 
made the eyes of the children 
dance. “This book is the prize, 
Manuel. Isn’t it nice? And see 
how many stories it has.” 

The heart of Amanda jumped 
into her throat. Oh, if only she 
right win the wonderful book! 
Then she could read to the little 
blind brother from the book in- 
stead of always having to tell him 
the old, old stories of her people. 
It would help them both to learn 
English. But, suddenly, Amanda 
was discouraged. She felt sure 
she could never win. Whenever 
she tried to speak the English 
and remember a story in front of 
strangers, her throat refused to 
work, and the words would not 
come. 

In the days that followed, the 
Indian pupils gathered in groups 
and practiced their stories. 

“IT hope you win, Amanda,” 
confessed her friend, Sophie. “It 
will be nice for you and the lit- 
tle blind one.” 

Amanda nodded her head. 

“You tell the Snow White sto- 
ry well, too,” continued Sophie. 
“T think the great white men will 
like that one best.” 

But Amanda only looked sad. 
“Tt is only that I cannot remem- 
ber the words good,” she said. 

- When the day arrived for the 
contest, the children sat erect in 
their seats, not looking at the 
judges in the back of the room. 

The teacher read the names in 
turn from the list on her desk. 


“Manuel Garcia,” she said, and 
added, “Manuel will tell the story 
of William Tell.” 

Manuel’s clear voice and care- 
fully spoken sentences could be 
heard easily all over the room. 

“Oh, I never can tell the story 
better than Manuel,” whispered 
Amanda to herself. Then she 
saw the book lying on the desk 
and a lump came to her throat. 
How the little blind brother 
would have enjoyed such a story- 
book! And soon he would have 
learned the English and been able 
to go to the school where they 
teach even blind children to read. 

Then Miss Robison was say- 
ing, “Fine, Manuel. Now we 
will have Ramona Lopez tell us 
her story.” 

Ramona smiled and bowed to 
the judges. How could she do it, 
wondered Amanda. 

And suddenly she heard her 
own name called. The teacher 
spoke louder. “We'll have your 
story next, Amanda.” 

“It’s your turn,’ whispered 
Sophie, pushing her from the 
back. 

As if walking in her sleep, 
Amanda took the few steps to the 
front of the room. Her knees 
seemed stiff and awkward and 
the sight of so many faces made 
her dizzy. 

She bowed and tried to speak, 
but no words came. She swal- 
lowed hard and tried again. Still 
nothing happened. 

Suddenly Sophie whispered, 
“Once upon a time—” 

Amanda repeated the words, 
“Once upon a time.” Then she 
got no further. She looked down 
at Sophie helplessly. 

“Close your eyes and pretend 
you are talking to the little blind 
brother,” whispered Sophie. 

So Amanda shut her eyes and 
suddenly she was saying, “A long 
time ago, before our people had 
gone to school and learned many 
things, a rich Spanish sefior went 
riding along a trail. The sefior 
had much that he prized, but 
nothing like (Continued on page 86) 











Shoes and Shocks 


ETHEL H. CHESTERFIELD 


ITcH, Patch, and Pepper 
were the three best cobblers 
in the land, and of course they 
always made the king’s shoes. 
The King of Nevawas had the 
reputation of being very partic- 
ular about his shoes. He consid- 
ered that he had a well-turned 
ankle and a shapely foot, and he 
wished his shoes to show off these 
good points to the best advan- 
tage.. Pitch did the skillful cut- 
ting out of the King’s shoes, and 
Patch did the exquisite stitching, 
but it was Pepper who thought 
of the novel and attractive styles 
which pleased His Majesty. 

One day, the King sent for the 
three shoemakers to tell them 
that he was thinking of giving a 
Court Ball, and of course he 
must have something very smart 
to wear for the great occasion. 
His costume had already been 
designed by Snippett and Stitch- 
away, the court tailors, and the 
necessary particulars were given 
to the shoemakers, so that the 
shoes might be in keeping. They 
promised the King that he might 
confidently expect something very 
dainty and smart, and scampered 
gleefully off to their workshop to 
begin their task. 

“Look!” said Pepper. “The 
suit is carried out in scarlet satin. 
The waistcoat is of white satin 
trimmed with gold. I suggest 
that we make scarlet shoes with 
white facings and gold lacings.” 
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“H’m, very nice,” mused Pitch, 
looking very wise, “but to my 
mind, white shoes with scarlet 
lacings would be much smarter.” 

“Oh, no!” broke in Patch, 
heatedly. “Gold shoes with white 
facings and scarlet lacings!” 

Each of the cobblers stared 
angrily at his fellow workers and 
began to insist loudly upon his 
own plan. ‘Their voices rose 
higher and higher, and soon, for 
the first time in their lives, the 
partners were having an ugly 
quarrel. At last, glaring wildly 
at one another, they rushed from 
the room and separated. 

Time passed, and the date of 
the Court Ball grew nearer and 
nearer. ‘The preparations were 
almost complete, and the King 
was thinking with pleasure and 
pride of the coming event, when 
it suddenly struck him that the 
designs for his shoes had never 
been shown to him. The shoe- 
makers were summoned hastily 
to his presence. 

Pitch, Patch, and Pepper came 
in one by one, with sullen and 
lowering faces. As they ~were 
known to be such great friends 
and so happy in their work, the 
King was puzzled by their atti- 
tude. A few questions soon en- 
lightened him as to the cause of 
their bad temper. Whereupon, he 
bent a stern eye upon them, and 
the three partners shivered with 
dread. (Continued on page 84) 
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JOSEPH PICKETT’S 


“Mane ester VI ley” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Joseph Pickett was one of the men of 
New Hope, Pennsylvania, who for many 
years earned a living by building canal- 
boats. This village is located on the 
Delaware River, with U.S. Highway 202 
passing through it. Near by lies the 
abandoned Delaware Canal. 

With the coming of the railroads there 
was no longer so much need for canal- 
boats. So Joseph Pickett finally opened 
a little grocery store, which was later 


called “Pickett’s Palace” by the towns- 
people. There, when he was not serving 
customers, he painted pictures. 

How surprised Pickett would be if he 
could see the changes since he lived at 
New Hope! He would be surprised at 
the many trucks and automobiles which 
roll along Route 202. But he would 
probably be even more surprised to find 
that his painting, “Manchester Valley,” 
hangs in the Museum of Modern Art. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Would you like to visit Manchester 
Valley at New Hope on the Delaware? 
You might have difficulty in finding it, 
for it was fancifully named by the artist 
and has never been called that locally. 
It is thought that the name appealed to 
him when he heard about Manchester, 
England. 

Pickett’s painting makes us want to vis- 
it the spot, especially if we might arrive 
there on the jolly train rushing down- 
hill. The bright wheels say “clacketty- 
clack.” What does the engine say? 

What makes the train seem so gay? Is 
it brightly colored or dull and sooty? 
What are the colors? Blue-green and 
orange-red with accents of black and 
white make a brilliant combination that 
is often used by professional artists. 

Notice how the railroad tracks cut di- 
agonally across the picture. Can you find 
something else which does the same? 
How many slanting lines are formed by 
fences? Even the houses step up the hill 
like stairs, and balance the train coming 
down. All these things divide the picture 
in an interesting way and form pleasing 
shapes. We are surprised that an un- 
trained artist instinctively arranged ob- 
jects so well. 

Do you think Pickett put many build- 
ings in the picture just because he was a 
carpenter? What other reason could he 
have had? ‘These necessary structures 
might have seemed ugly and utilitarian ‘if 
the-artist had not revealed their beauty 
by painting them in glowing colors. 

Which is the New Hope school? Is it 
larger or smaller than the mills? Why? 
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The changes of size which Pickett made 
give the landscape a quaint charm. He 
also moved the mills to improve his de- 
sign. He has shown “Manchester Val- 
ley” as it existed in his own. mind after a 
long acquaintance with it. 

Notice the side door of the school. It 
seems to face in the same direction as the 
front. Would you paint it that way or 
turn it sideways? Which is easier? This 
primitive artist drew things much as chil- 


‘dren do. Look at the windows, too. None 


are turned and drawn in perspective. 
This creates a strong rhythmic pattern. 
How well built the schoolhouse and the 
houses seem! Pickett’s skill at joinery is 
shown in their sharp corners and edges. 

Notice how he painted the trees along 
the hilltop. Their dark branches form a 
lacy pattern against the light sky. The 
flag flying from the cupola provides a bit 
of bright color among the light and dark. 

The old schoolhouse was hard to find 
last summer when I looked for it. It is 
now the attractive studio and home of an 
artist. Thick leafy trees have grown 
large around it since 1914-18, the years 
during which Pickett painted the scene. 

Many folk painters, or primitives, use 
sharp severe lines. Often it is due to an 
inadequate technique, and yet profession- 
al artists are envious of the personal qual- 
ity it imparts. Joseph Pickett was one of 
the unsophisticated beginners of intense 
vision who never hesitated. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Museum OF MopERN ArT, 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE ARTIST 
Joseph Pickett (1848-1918) was an 


amateur painter. Almost nothing is 
known about his early life. He was born 
and lived his entire life in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, a town which must have 
been very dear to him, for late in life he 
began to paint pictures of it. He did not 
live to realize his ambition to paint its 
entire history. 

We know that, except at his trade of 
carpentry, he was uneducated. He had 
no art training whatsoever. The fact 
that he was entirely self-taught makes 
his work most remarkable. He invented 
his techniques and most of his materials, 
although he did use some oil paints. 

Pickett did not think of himself as an 
artist nor did he live like one. He paint- 
ed only for his own pleasure. As he had 
a carpenter’s ability to make things with 
his hands; he made his own brushes and 
some of his other materials. He mixed 
clay from the river banks with the juice 
of berries and sometimes with house 
paint. ‘To get interesting textures, he 
sometimes combined sand, earth, rocks, 
or shells with the paint. His experiments 
were remarkably successful. 

Until late in life Pickett worked at his 
trade of carpenter and canalboat builder. 
During his latter years he kept a small 
grocery store on the banks of the Dela- 
ware and began to paint. He exhibited 
his pictures in the window of his store. 
The building is still standing. 

So far as we know, Pickett did only 
three oil paintings, “Washington under 
the Council Tree,” owned by the Newark 
Museum, “Manchester Valley,” and 
“Coryell’s Ferry and Washington Taking 
Views.” Coryell’s Ferry was an old name 
for New Hope. The artist is said to have 
spent a long time on each painting. 

When his pictures were auctioned in 
1918, no one offered more than one dol- 
lar each. His wife, therefore, bought 
them, and gave “Manchester Valley” to 
the New Hope School. When the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art held an exhibition 
of American folk art in 1932, the public 
began to notice the work of such individ- 
ualists as Joseph Pickett. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Have you ever tried to make your own 
art materials as Joseph Pickett did, in- 
stead of using only commercial products? 

One of the easiest paints to make is 
finger paint, which is merely cooked 
laundry starch plus coloring. You can 
make the coloring from berries, flowers, 
leaves, and barks. Coreopsis or marigold 
blossoms, boiled ten or fifteen minutes, 
give a yellow dye, while lily-of-the-valley 
leaves produce pink. Cranberries, for 
red color, and blackberries, for purple 
dye, must be crushed in a cheesecloth bag 
and soaked overnight. Then they should 
be boiled an hour. Try other ways of 
making natural dyes in science classes. 














WILLARD ANOREWS 


The Land of 
Enchantment 


Limitless horizons stretching away as far as the eye can 


Na! rugged mountain ranges, covered with millions 
of acres of primeval forest, hazing to amethyst in 
the distance .the lingering romance of Spanish 
conquistadores and ancient Spanish culture, of pioneer 
and robust Old West, of picturesque Indian pueblos and 
the throbbing .rhythm of age-old ceremonial dances 

a land of color, of romance and action, of peace 
and solitude! It's very vastness wilk enthrall you, and 
whether you wish to laze at its fine Guest Ranches in 
the dry, invigorating air under brilliant sunshine from 
Curquorse skies, explore mas great virgin wilderness 
areas, visit its| many historic sites including eight 
National Monuments and Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, photograph its majestic scenic beauty, or merely 
commune with yourself amidst surroundings that words 
can never describe, this Land of Enchantment will 


fascinate you. Share it with us, you'll never forget it! 
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NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1132, State Copito!l + Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: ( New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 
0 Official Highway Mop, 0 New Mexico “Recreation Map.” 
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COUPON today and 
we'll send you our FREE 
Booklet and Maps pronto! 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUC 


More miniatures on page 67. 


Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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This group is sorting out ie ¢ empty shells and shriveled nuts ‘which the 
culling machine missed in lifting the imperfect nuts from the good nuts. 


3 #4 
“> 
' <> Ba “5: Serb ey, 
After the good nuts have been sorted and bleached, a are dropped into 
storage bins to dry. From the bins they are stamped and put into sacks. 


We Visited « Nut Co- 


HE third grade of Fairview 

School asked and received 
permission from the school au- 
thorities to plan a field trip to the 
Dundee Nut Co-operative. This 
school has appointed room moth- 
ers for each grade, who help in 
any extracurricular activity, such 
as the one we were undertaking. 
These room mothers were invited 
to go with the group. 


PLANNING THE TRIP 


The teacher wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Co-operative, and 
asked whether she and her pho- 
tographer might visit the plant 
and take pictures. Early in No- 
vember the photographs, which 
the Co-op was more than pleased 
to have taken, were developed. 
These were studied and then 
mounted on cardboard to use in 
the opaque projector. The teach- 
er had taken notes when the 
photographer shot the scenes, and 
was able to point out each part of 
the process, and tell the children 
just what they might expect to see 
when they visited the Co-op. 

As part of the project, the chil- 
dren wrote letters during English 
period to their parents, explaining 
to them about the contemplated 
trip, and asking for written per- 
mission to take the trip when the 
time was set. The mothers were 
asked to pack adequate lunches, 
as the trip would last all day. 
Thirty-eight pupils in the class 
were allowed to go on the field 
trip. 

Letters were also. written by the 
children to the president of the 
Co-operative, asking him whether 
they might visit the plant in the 
near future, and whether a guide 


FOR PRIMARY 


MARILLA R. 


Teacher, Third Grade, Fairview 


School, 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


WHITMORE 


Multnomah County, Oregon 


Here is an account which: describes an actual and 


successful excursion to a nut co-operative. 


The 


method could be used to conduct any field trip. 


might be appointed to show the 
interesting things. The best letter 
was selected to be mailed. An 
early reply was received notifying 
the class that they might visit the 
Co-operative any time, 
ing, however, that a_ telephone 
call be made the day before. 

The children brought samples 
of nuts from home. 
a large variety—English walnuts, 
black walnuts, filberts, chestnuts, 
almonds, butternuts, and pecans. 
Some were still in their shells. 

A pictorial map of the products 
of Oregon was studied. It was 
pointed out that certain districts 
grew nuts while others grew fruit 
and grain. 


stipulat- 


There was 


A library visit was made, and 
the encyclopedias were consulted, 
as well as several pamphlets. 
Lively and interesting discus- 
sions took place. The children 
talked about where nuts grew, and 
compared the shell of the chest- 
nut to the walnut, and the Eng- 
lish walnut to the black walnut. 
The children found out about the 
grafting of the black walnut on 
the English walnut and why this 
was done. They discussed what 
nuts were used for, and where 
nuts were grown in Oregon. 
Through these various sources and 
discussions, the children knew 


what they were going to look for 
in the groves and in the factory 





These nuts are now ready to be sent by boxcar to stores and manufacturers. 
Tons of nuts are sold each year by the pound, and small and large sacks. 
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before the actual trip took place. 
Committees 
take 


were chosen by the children. 


were appointed to 


notes, and platoon leaders 


THE TRIP 

The weather was exceptionally 
fine on the day of the trip. The 
mountains, silhouetted against a 
clear sky, were beautiful, and soon 
the children were enthusiastically 
calling out the names of the vari- 
ous peaks. There were numerous 
ships in the harbor that day, and 
it happened that the bridge was 
up and a steamer was passing 
through. Many of the children 
had never seen the bridge up be- 
fore, and the gave them 
ample time to study the ships, 
the bridge, and the harbor. The 
names of the river and the bridge 


delay 


were jotted down, as we were go- 
ing to return another way in order 
to see where some of the pioneers 
had lived. 

The city stores were gay with 
Christmas decorations. Someone 
remarked that perhaps the Dun- 
lee Co-operative sold nuts for the 
Christmas trade to the neighbor- 
ing stores. 

Before going to the Co-op the 
bus stopped at a nut-tree grove 
The children marveled at the 
straight rows and the cultivated 
ground beneath the trees. The 
planter explained to them that he 
sometimes planted crops between 
the rows, when the trees were 
young. He showed them the fil 
bert and the English walnut trees, 
and explained how the black wal- 
nut grafted to the English walnut 
made a hardier tree and a richer 
nut meat. The children discov- 
ered that (Continued on page 81) 
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Two common types of rock formation where petroleum may be found are 


shown here. 


In one instance the oil has seeped to the surface, while 


in the other it is trapped between two layers of impervious rock. 


The Story of Petroleum. 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


ETROLEUM is literally “as old 
P as the hills,” for it has existed 
within the deep dark recesses of 
the earth from time immemorial. 
Ages ago, in the mud of prehis- 
toric tropical forests and swamps, 
countless generations of plants and 
animals lived, died, and decayed. 
Layers of stone—generally sand- 
stone—formed over them; still the 
decaying process continued. 

Slowly, by means of pressure 
and heat, the oils and fats of the 
plants and animals were trans- 
formed into petroleum. Some of 
it oozed out of the earth’s surface, 
but most of it lay buried in the 
ground till man discovered that 
oil and its related products, such 
as pitch and tar, were valuable. 

Early man was quick to see 
and to use those products which 
nature provided. According to 
the biblical story, Noah’s ark was 
covered with pitch within and 
without. (Pitch is a petroleum 
product.) The cradle of Moses 
was said to be “daubed with .... 
pitch.” History relates, too, that 
petroleum was used by the ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans. Many centuries before 
Christ, the natives of Szechwan, 
China, it is said, dug “fire wells,” 
1500 to 2000 feet deep, to secure 
gas and oil for heat and light. 
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Even as early as 450 B.c., the 
great Greek historian Herodotus 
described in detail how pitch was 
recovered from a Greek lake and 
poured into jars to be used in 
building boats. Throughout the 
world, oil and oil products were 
discovered and used by early 
peoples. 


PETROLEUM IN AMERICA 


In North America the Indians 
had found oil, and were using the 
lighter type medicinally and the 
heavier type for mending their 
canoes, when the Jesuit mission- 
aries came in the 1600's. By 1750, 
American colonists had observed 
many oil seepages in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
But oil went generally unnoticed 
for more than fifty years. Finally 
its frequent appearance in areas 
where salt was being ‘mined creat- 
ed a growing interest in it. At 
first it was regarded as valueless, 
and even a nuisance. Many salt 
mines were even abandoned, be- 
cause of the oil seepage, the min- 
ers not realizing that the oil was 
potentially far more valuable than 
the salt! 

Then, some of the more ingen- 
ious salt merchants began selling 
oil for medicinal use. It was not 
until George Bissell of Dartmouth 


College analyzed a bottle of this 
medicinal oil and foresaw the pos- 
sibilities in its use, that the real 
search for it began. The first well 
was drilled in 1859 near Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania. It produced 
about thirty barrels of oil per day. 

The use of oil for illuminating 
and lubricating purposes created 
a growing demand for it. New 
and more efficient methods of 
drilling and refining were con- 
stantly tried as the industry grew. 
New discoveries of oil were being 
made all the time as prospectors 
pushed their search toward the 
West. 

The invention of the “horseless 
buggy” at the close of the nine- 
teenth century added impetus to 
the rapidly growing petroleum in- 
dustry, for most of them used oil- 
burning engines. 

Trained scientists now turned 
their attention to the oil business. 
They studied the strata of the 
earth, the mountains, and the val- 
leys, trying to work out a sound 
theory by which the presence of 
oil could be determined in ad- 
vance of drilling. They discov- 
ered, for example, that oil was 
likely to be found under the rock 
strata of an anticline—an arch 
caused by the upfolding of the 
strata. Oil and gas were trapped 
in the tops of these formations, 
and needed only to be reached by 
a drill. With the invention of the 
airplane, aviation maps of various 
sections of the country were made 
for the purpose of discovering oil- 
producing formations. 

Today, the seismograph is the 
most important scientific instru- 
ment for locating hidden oil and 
gas. Since 1924, when the seis- 


Spence Air Photo, from Ewing Calloway 






This photograph shows part of a large California oil field. 


LESSON MATERIAL WITH 


mograph was first used for this 
purpose, millions of acres of land 
have been mapped from its find- 
ings. 

This instrument was first de- 
vised to record earthquakes. A 
dynamite blast is set off, sending 
energy waves into the earth. As 
they strike rock formations these 
waves are reflected back to sensi- 
tive detectors and recorded. Soft- 
er layers of rock reflect the waves 
weakly, while harder formations 
reflect them more strongly. By 
recording the time that elapses be- 
tween the blast and the return of 
the shock waves, scientists now 
predict with great accuracy the 
location and depth of different 
rock layers, among them possible 
oil-producing formations. But so 
far no scientific instruments can 
do more than indicate likely places 
to search, and scientists are still 
hoping to develop a device that 
will locate the actual oil and gas. 
Millions of dollars are spent year- 
ly on such research problems in 
the oil industry. 

The search has already been a 
rewarding one, for vast oil fields 
have been discovered throughout 
the country. The states produc- 
ing the largest amounts annually 
are: ‘Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, and California. 
Over haif of the forty-eight states 
have oil fields that are being 
worked, and still the search goes 
on. 

With such vast resources to 
draw from, it is not surprising 
that the United States leads the 
world in petroleum production. 
Russia, South America, Iran, 
Rumania, Mexico, and the Dutch 
East Indies make large contribu- 





There is an oil well beneath each of these giant derricks. 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


tions to this annual world yield, 
which is more than 2,150,000,000 
barrels. 

Besides devising new methods 
of discovering oil fields, scientists 
and engineers have also improved 
the methods of getting the oil out 
of the ground. The first oil well 
was only a few feet deep. Now, 
because of improved techniques 
and drilling equipment, wells are 
being dug more than 15,000 feet 
deep. 


PREPARING PETROLEUM 
FOR USE 


Today, next to food and cloth- 
ing, petroleum is one of the most 
important substances in the civil- 
ized world. In peacetime we need 
oil for diesel engines, automobiles, 
and machinery of all kinds, for we 
are living in the Machine Age, as 
well as in the Atomic Age. In 
wartime, petroleum is as necessary 
as guns, ammunition, airplanes, 
and warships! 

For this reason, engineers are 
constantly trying to refine petro- 
leum to an almost perfect state, 
for the purer the gasoline, the more 
power it has. In fact, some writ- 
ers say that it was high-octane 
aviation gasoline which made it 
possible for the British Royal Air 
Force to defeat the German Luft- 
waffe in 1940, thus saving Eng- 
land from being conquered! The 
extra power of high-octane gas 
enabled the British airplanes to 
gain higher altitudes, climb faster, 
and maneuver more easily, and 
this meant the difference between 
victory and defeat in this crucial 
battle of World War II. Also, 
airplanes could carry heavier loads 
of bombs, freight, and passengers. 


Keystone View Co. 
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Petroleum is transformed into many different products in refin- 


It is small wonder, then, that our 
petroleum engineers are constant- 
ly working to improve American 
gasoline to the point that it will be 
superior to all others in the world. 

After petroleum engineers de- 
termine where oil is likely to exist 
beneath the earth’s surface, they 
drill a well. Sometimes oil rises 
at once to the surface, but usual- 
ly it has to be pumped, just as wa- 
ter is pumped from a well. The 
crude petroleum is then hauled to 
the refinery in huge tank cars, or, 
more often, is transported there by 
pipe lines. 

Petroleum is not just one chem- 
ical element, but a very compli- 
cated mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon combined into many dif- 
ferent kinds of hydrocarbon mole- 
cules. ‘These hydrocarbons vary 
greatly. Some are lighter than 
others and boil at a much lower 
temperature. The refining proc- 
ess known (Continued on page 86) 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Collect pictures showing oil 
fields, wells, and refineries. 

2. Make a chart listing all the 
products made from petroleum 
and the ways in which they are 
used. 

3. On a map of Saudi Arabia, 
mark the route of the new pipe- 
line. 

4. Discuss in class the impor- 
tance of oil today. 

5. Visit an oil field or refinery 
and tell the class your experi- 
ences. 

6. Paint a classroom mural of 
an oil field. 

7. On an outline map of the 
United States, color the oil fields. 





eries such as this one. The low round structures are storage tanks. 


Courtesy, American Petroleum Institute 
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This diagram shows how the seismograph operates in its search for pe- 
troleum. Since its adoption in the mid-1920’s, millions of acres in 
the United States have been tested for possible oil-bearing structures. 


8. Tell about any oil seepage 
you may have seen. 

9. Write a paragraph on one of 
the following subjects: 

a) The use of benzine in the 

gnome, and its dangers. 

b) The advantages of asphalt 
over dirt roads. 

c) The development of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

d) The La Brea Tar Pits in 
Los Angeles (where prehistoric 
animal fossils were found). 

10. Visit a gasoline service sta- 
tion and learn the different kinds 
of oil products. 

11. Be sure you know the mean- 
ings of these words. Learn to pro- 
nounce them and use them in 
sentences. 


prehistoric component 
seismograph diesel fuel 
pitch paraffin 
tar petrolatum 
asphalt benzine 
naphtha vaseline 
strata glycerin 
aviation gas- asbestos 
oline resin 
distillation plastics 
refinery synthetic 
molecule insecticide 
vaporize antifreeze 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. Complete the sentences by fill- 
ing in the blanks. 
1. Oil is formed from decayed 
=_— =%esen 
2. Noah’s ark was calked with 


3. The early people of .......... 
dug “fire wells” to secure gas and 
oil. 
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4. Oil seepages in the United 
States were discovered by colo- 
nists as early as 

5. The is an instru- 
ment now used for locating pos- 
sible oil-producing forrnations. 


6. Oil and are often 
found together. 
7. Three great oil-producing 


states are , , and 


8. Some oil wells today are 
more than feet deep. 

9. Petroleum is composed of 
many kinds of 

10. is necessary in dis- 
tilling petroleum. 


II. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. Oil began to be widely used 
immediately after its discovery. 

2. Scientists and chemists as- 
sisted in developing the oil indus- 
try. 

3. Oil is often found under the 
rock strata at the top of an arch 
caused by the upfolding of the 
Strata. . 

4. Canada leads the world in 
the production of petroleum. 

5. Oil is vitally necessary to 
modern civilization. 

6. High-octane gasoline helped 
win the Air Battle of England. 

7. Usually oil must be pumped 
out of the oil wells. 

8. Asphalt roads are more de- 
sirable than dirt roads. 

9. Science has unlocked all the 
secrets of petroleum. 

10. Today scientists can locate 
an oil well just by looking at the 
ground. (For key, see page 86) 
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PILGRIM SEATWORK 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 








Fill in the blanks in the stories, 





using the following words. 

















clothes | trees | furniture | corn | food | windows | Pilgrim | winter 




















Indians | cooking | hunt | Mayflower 














friends | Sunday houses | boys 
























We go to church on ..... 





We are..... 
We help our mothers make..... We were ..... of the Pilgrims. 
We help with the ..... too. We taught the Pilgrims how 


to plant ..... 









We are Pilgrim ..... 

We came onthe..... to America. 
We came to America in ..... 
We had very little ..... 

We helped our fathers ..... 
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The Pilgrims cut down ..... 
They built ..... 
The houses had paper ..... 









The Pilgrims made their own 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


EVALUATING 
TEACHING AIDS 


We had a stimulating discus- 
sion in seminar during the past 
summer session at U.C.L.A. on 
the subject of evaluation. The 
teachers and administrators in 
the group demonstrated by their 
questions that one of the foun- 
dation stones in a sound audio- 
visual program is an intelligent 
appraisal of the effectiveness of 
the teaching aids used in instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. G—— gave expression to 
the first phase of the discussion 
when he asked, “What is the util- 
ity of evaluating films and other 
audio-visual aids apart from use?” 

“Your question turns the spot- 
light on one of the fundamental 
problems in an appraisal of audio- 
visual materials,” I replied, “be- 
cause it focuses attention on the 
reasons for making evaluations 
of teaching aids. Mr. A——, you 
have had practice in evaluating 
teaching aids; how would you an- 
swer Mr. G——’s question?” 

“Our experience demonstrates 


that there are five arguments for . 


evaluating audio-visual materials 
in advance of use,” answered 
Mr. A——. “In the first place, 
we are able to screen out those 
aids which contain undesirable 
advertising and/or propaganda; 
secondly, we can eliminate those 
materials which are poor in tech- 
nical quality; a third point is that 
we catch misrepresentation and 
errors in fact; fourth, we are able 
to determine whether the particu- 
lar aid has application to the 
course of study (some materials 
measure up to all other require- 
ments but not that of correlation 
with our curricula); and finally, 
through such evaluations we de- 
termine which materials to recom- 
mend or purchase.” 

“T assume,” went on Mr.G——, 
“that you worked with a commit- 
tee. How can a committee judge 
the worth of films which cover 
content in areas other than those 
with which its members are thor- 
oughly familiar? No one commit; 
tee, not even the stand-by experts 
on ‘Information Please,’ could be 
expected to be informed in all 
areas of knowledge!” 

“Our central committee,” ex- 
plained Mr. A——, “asks teaching 
specialists to pass on the authen- 
ticity of materials and their place 
in the courses of study. This pro- 








A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








cedure has an advantage in that 
many subject-matter experts are 
not familiar with photographic 
and other technical standards and 
need the help of our more experi- 
enced central group in evaluating 
the total effectiveness of the mate- 
rials being judged.” 

“I accept the answers which 
Mr. A—— has given to my ques- 
tions,” said Mr. G——. “His ex- 
perience clearly shows that there 
are sound administrative reasons 
for those evaluative procedures 
which he has outlined.” 

“Speaking as a classroom teach- 
er,” said Miss N——, “I feel that 


ation form after using a film,” I 
replied. “These reports help oth- 
er teachers determine how. the 
film may best be used. And, if 
the film has been obtained by 
renting it from an exchange, the 
evaluations serve as a guide for 
further bookings. The sifting or 
selective type of evaluation is a 
must from the administrative 
point of view, but it takes an ap- 
praisal of the classroom effective- 
ness of teaching aids to make a 
real impact upon instruction.” 

“I grant that a committee 
which sifts out the more desirable 
materials is not infallible in its 
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Subject 

Producer. Date 

CO Souna C) SSam CO Color Time___(Excellent__ 

O silent O Film strip ( Black & White Rating (pore 

O 16mm 0 Sound Film Strip 0 Slide - Size (Poor 

Content: (Rate 5 High to 1 Low) 7 Check 

1. Content is definitely related to what is te-be 1 2 3 + 5 
exposed, 

2. Content is authentic, true to facts. 

3. Maturity level is appropriate with group to be used. 

4. Film is technically and aesthetically satisfactory. 

5. This film is the best medium over other instructional 
material to do this job. 
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Industrial, Commercial, Club: 


Suitable for (type of audience) i.e., Church, 





Recommended 


Not Recommpnded 





By. 

















This is one type of evaluation form for films and slides. It is used by 
the Visual Education Department of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 


there is a point in Mr. G——’s 
first question which has not been 
covered in our discussion so far. 
It seems to me that the most im- 
portant evaluation of teaching ma- 
terials lies in their effectiveness 
for classroom use. For example, 
in our school system, audio-visual 
aids are selected by means of an 
evaluative procedure similar to 
the one described by Mr. A——, 
but some of the films chosen are 
not effective when shown to the 
pupils. I believe that classroom 
teachers should participate more 
extensively in the evaluative pro- 
gram. How could this be done?” 

“One method of enlisting the 
judgment of teachers is to add 
larger numbers to the viewing 
panels. Another plan is to ask 
teachers to fill out a brief evalu- 


judgments,” observed Mr. A——. 
“Likewise, we have noticed that 
teachers also are not perfect; they 
do not always make the best use 
of good teaching aids. Would 
not a program for the evaluation 
of classroom techniques help us 
in determining better all-around 
utilization? Some teachers report 
unfavorably on the value of cer- 
tain aids, while others, after using 
the same aids in the same subjects, 
find them to be useful. Whose 
judgment is right?” 

“Now we are down to cases,” 
said Mr. G——. “What are the 
criteria for judging the value of 
teaching aids in classroom use?” 

“There has never been a com- 
prehensive list of criteria estab- 
lished to serve the purpose that 
you have (Continued on page 79) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Can one buy an adapter for slidefilms 
and 2” x 2” slides to use with a stand- 
ard 34%," x 4” slide lantern? 


Several of the manufacturers of 
standard 344” x 4” slide projectors 
also make adapters for 2” x 2” 
slides and slidefilms which may be 
attached to the standard lantern. 
Address the manufacturer of your 
lantern for information and prices, 
or consult your local dealer in vis- 
ual equipment. If you find that 
adapters to fit your lantern are not 
available, you may be able to trade 
in your projector on one for which 
the attachments may be secured. 


+ 


We are planning an audio-visual work- 
shop. Please suggest treatises on the 
opaque projector and handmade slides. 


Write for Opaque Projection—A 
New Frontier in Teaching, by 
J. Y. Taylor (American Optical 
Co., Scientific Instrument Division, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; free) and How to 
Make Handmade Lantern Slides, 
revised by G. E. Hamilton (Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; 


$.15). 
* 


Where may we obtain information on 
how to secure the best results with our 
three new slidefilm projectors? 


A recently published free leafict, 
Hints for Effective Slidefilm Pro- 
jection describes the best condi- 
tions for projecting slidefilms and 
outlines steps for securing satisfac- 
tory results. Address: Sales Serv- 
ice Division, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 

A thorough treatment of the 
slidefilm and its effective use will be 
found in a new book, Filmstrips, by 
Vera M. Falconer, (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York 18; 
$5.00). It contains an exhaustive 
catalogue of slidefilms, as Well as a 
full discussion of the effective utiliz- 
ation of these visual aids. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: The term filmstrips is 
synonymous with slide films.) 


. 


Are there available inexpensive bul- 
letins to guide teachers in the use of 
films in the classroom? 


Suggestions for Effective Tech- 
niques of Utilizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom is a free bulletin 
by C. R. Crakes, Educational Con- 
sultant, for De Vry Corp., Chicago 
14. For copies, address the author 
and ask for the De Vry School 
Service Bulletin No. 4. 

Other free bulletins in this series 
are: No. 1, Suggested Bibliography 
on “The Use of Motion Pictures 
in Education”; No. 2, Suggestions 
for Organizing Student Operators’ 
Club; No.3, Suggestions for Organ- 
izing a Functioning Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids Department. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 70. 
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Our Westward Eapantion 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher, Social Studies, Hamilton Junior High School, 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


His is a unit which is studied 

by my upper-grade classes in 
American History. An outline of 
the unit, a list of reference read- 
ings, and a list of suggested fiction 
readings are given to each pupil 
at the beginning of the study. 


INTRODUCTION 


A, First day.—A preliminary dis- 
cussion including a map study is 
often used to initiate the unit. 

B. Second day.—We learn a few 
western songs, and read several 
stories from our list of suggested 
readings. 

C. Third day.—Each pupil is as- 
signed a topic to develop. 

1, Since the topics are graded ac- 
cording to degrees of difficulty, 
this assignment takes care of the 
individual differences in the pu- 
pils’ abilities. 

2. Grading is determined partly 
by the accessibility of library ma- 
terials. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A. Doing the research. 
1. Several class periods are used 
for this. 
2. ‘Time is taken to explain: 

a) The proper method of find- 
ing material in the library. 

b) How to use the card cata- 
logue. 

¢) The need for recording all 
necessary information concerning 
the source of the materials used. 

d) The value of the index of a 
book or of the encyclopedia. 
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the confusion that occurred whenever a new tract was opened, Culver Service 


This study of the westward expansion of our coun- 
try, allowing for the individual differences in 
children’s abilities, will be invaluable to teachers. 


e) The selection of notes. 

f) The preparation of the writ- 
ten report, including title page, 
preface, table of contents, com- 
position, and bibliography. 

B. Outside assignments. 

1. Collecting pictures for the bul- 
letin board and to illustrate the 
topic. 

2. Drawing original illustrations 
for the topic. 

3. Finishing the final draft of the 
assigned theme. 

C. Class discussion of the unit. 

1. The outline of subject matter 
given below is followed. 

2. The pupils give reports on their 
topics as the subjects of the topics 
appear in the discussion. (A list 
of these topics is given later.) 

a) The best oral reports may 
be recorded. 

b) These recordings are played 
for other classes and later taken 
home to be shared with parents, 
3. Extemporaneous reports on 
fiction readings are given at suit- 
able times. 

D. Map study. 
1. On outline maps of the United 
States the pupils print the names 


of the western states in the proper 
spaces. 

2. Routes of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the Oregon Trail, and 
the Santa Fe trail are indicated 
on the map with symbols. 

3. The national park areas are 
marked by colored squares. 

4. The class is taught to make a 
correct key for the maps. 

E. Film viewing.—From time to 
time throughout the unit, we see 
movies covering many phases of 
the study. We rent some of 
these films, but many can be ob- 
tained free of charge. 

F. Culmination. 

1. The teacher and the class de- 
velop conclusions for the problems 
set up by the subject-matter out- 
line, and review the important 
ideas and facts. 

2. A mastery test is given and a 
follow-up lesson planned to clarify 
any misconceptions revealed by 
the test. 

3. At the close of the unit, we 
present an original assembly pro- 
gram. One depicts a vacation on 
a western dude ranch. All the 
pupils are dressed in western at- 


tire. They sing several of the cow- 
boy songs that they have learned, 
and dance several square dances. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
OUTLINE 


A. What was the extent of the 
U.S. after the Treaty of 1783? 
1. Give the western boundary 
line. 
2. What was the Northwest Ter- 
ritory? 

a) Tell the story of the first 
settlement there. 

b) Describe pioneer life. 
B. What territories were added 
to complete the westward expan- 
sion to the ocean? 
1. Read about the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the Oregon territory. 
2. How were the settlement of 
Texas and the Mexican War a 
part of westward migration? 
3. How did the expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark, Zebulon Pike, 
Captain Robert Gray, and Gener- 
al John C. Frémont increase the 
knowledge of the West? 
C. Why were fur traders and 
trappers the first groups of white 
men to settle in the West? 
1. Describe the life of trappers. 


2. Describe the roles of James 


Bridger, Jedidiah Smith, John 
Jacob Astor, and Kit Carson in 
connection with the fur trade. 

D. What principal Indian tribes 
lived in the West? 

1. Describe their life and work. 

2. What groups made up the 
“Five Civilized Nations”? What 
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part did these Indians play in the 
story of the West? 

3. What effect had western settle- 
ment on the Indians? 

4. What injustices were done to 
the Indians? 

5. How did they seek vengeance? 
6. Describe the last stand of the 
Indians. 

7. Find information on General 
George A. Custer; Sitting Bull. 
8. Of what significance was the 
Colt revolver in the wars against 
the Indians? 

9. What are the chief points of 
view concerning the treatment of 
the Indians by the United States? 
10. What is the present United 
States Indian policy? 


E. Why was there a great migra- 
tion from the East to Oregon dur- 
ing 1841, °42, and ’43? 

1. How did the settlers reach 
Oregon? 

2. Tell about Marcus Whitman 
and his wife Narcissa. 

3. Dr. John McLoughlin served 
in what capacity? 

F. What effect did the discover- 
ies of gold and silver deposits have 
on the settlement of the West? 

1. When was gold discovered in 
California? At what place? 

2. Describe the “gold rush” to 
California. 

3. What western states owe their 
early settlement chiefly to gold 
and silver seekers? 


4. What was the Comstock Lode? 
5. What type of settler was the 
miner? 

6. How did the term 
West” originate? 

7. Who were vigilantes? 
G. What contributions did the 
Mormons make toward the settle- 
ment of the West? 

1. Give some information about 
Brigham Young. 

2. What problem had to be set- 
tled before Utah could be ad- 
mitted into the Union? 

H. What were the provisions of 
the Homestead Act of 1862? 

1. Did it increase immigration? 
Why? 

2. Who were the squatters? 


“Wild 


3. Of what were the first western 
homes made? 

4. What well-known building ma- 
terials were scarce on the prairies? 
5. Find information on the pests 
of nature that constantly plagued 
the settlers. 

6. How did the invention of the 
reaper help the homesteader? 

I. How did improved communi- 
cation and transportation between 
the East and West come about? 

1. Discuss the establishment and 
work of the Overland Mail and 
the Pony Express. 

2. Tell about William F. Cody. 
3. Find out about the construc- 
tion of the first transcontinental 
railroad. (Continued on page 85) 





I. Match the persons in the let- 
tered list with the descriptions in 
the numbered list. 

1. Leader of expedition sent 
by Jefferson to explore the Louis- 
iana Territory. 

2. American army officer who 
explored the Southwest and has a 
mountain peak named for him. 

3. Indian guide for Lewis and 
Clark. 

4. Sioux medicine man who 
led the Indians in their wars 
against the United States armies 
in the West. 

5. Scout and hunter for trans- 
continental railroad builders. 

6. Leader of the Mormons who 
settled Salt Lake City. 

7. Missionary who led settlers 
into the Oregon Valley. 


8. Leader in the Texans’ fight 


for independence. 

9. Leader of the American 
force that was completely sur- 
prised and massacred by Sioux 
Indians. 

10. Considered the greatest of 
all the Rocky Mountain scouts 
and trappers. 

Sam Houston 
Sakajawea 
Sitting Bull 

Kit Carson 
Marcus Whitman 
Meriwether Lewis 
Zebulon Pike 

h. Brigham Young 
i. George A. Custer 
j. Buffalo Bill 


mmo ao oS 


II. Complete the following sezn- 
tences, using words listed below. 
Santa Fe Trail 

Homestead Act 

Pony Express 

Conestoga wagon 

Comstock Lode 

Overland Mail 

Vigilantes 

Union Pacific 

McCormick reaper 


Ginal Examination 


eee was the first trans- 
continental railroad. 

SON . was a famous route 
across the southwest country used 
for many years as a trading route. 

: was the chief means 
of transporting people and house- 
hold goods to the West. 


4, ............ was the first mail 
service to the West. 
eee were self-appointed 


citizens who tried to establish law 
and order in the West in the ear- 
ly days. 

6. _...!...... was a rich mineral 
deposit found in Nevada. 


VII. Examine this picture sheet carefully. 


7. ........... Was a system of car- 
rying mail using good riders on 
fast horses. 

8. _.......... was an American in- 
vention praised all over the world 
and widely~ysed by the prairie 
farmers. 

i desninee gave any American 
citizen 160 acres of free land in 
the West. 


III, Explain these expressions. 

1. “Go west, young man, go 
west” 

2. “On to Oregon” 

3. “California or Die” 


Give each picture a title 


connecting it with your study of western expansion. 
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4. “The Wedding of the Rails” 
5. “The Lone Star Republic” 


IV. Choose the word or group of 
words in parentheses that makes 
each sentence true. 

1. The first white men to meet 
the Indians in the land beyond 
the Mississippi River were the 
(farmers, sheep men, fur traders, 
cattlemen ). 

2. The railroads to the Pacific 
brought the Indians of the Plains 
(prosperity, disaster, peace). 

3. As large groups of people 
moved to the West, it became im- 
portant for our government to 
study carefully (the Negro prob- 
lem, the right of women to vote, 
the Indian problem). 

4. The “Pathfinder of the 
Rockies” was the title given to 
(Manuel Lisa, William Clark, 
John C. Frémont). 


V. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. The invention of barbed 
wire was a great help to the west- 
ern settlers. 

2. All native-born Indians are 
citizens of the United States. 

3. The Pony Express was used 
for many years as a means of 
carrying mail. 

4. Utah was one of the first 
western states to be admitted into 
the Union. 

5. Gold mining is still Califor- 
nia’s greatest industry. 


VI. Fill in the blanks. 
1. Three national parks which 
interest me the most are ............, 


2. Three great natural resourc- 
es found in the West are _......... 
3. For thirty years there was a 
great fight between the farmers 
OR GAO: ccesnens because of the 
(For key, see page 85) 
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(an Work Together 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Central School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


Parents and teachers can work together to benefit 
the children only when each group understands 
and appreciates the other’s attitudes and problems. 


NE afternoon about half-past 
O two Janet Brown heard a 
commotion outside her classroom 
door. The children heard it, too, 
and were distracted from their 
work. When Miss Brown went to 
close the door she discovered the 
mothers of several of her pupils in 
the hall. She invited them in, 
found seats for them, and tried to 
go on teaching the lesson planned. 
But with the confusion caused by 
the arrival of more mothers, who 
talked noisily in the rear of the 
classroom, the lesson was not very 
satisfactory. 
pecially disturbed since this was 
her first year of teaching, and she 
felt that her restless class was not 
making a good impression. 

When the children were dis- 
missed, there was no time for her 
to mark papers, write lesson plans, 
or put work on the blackboard for 
the following day, because she 
was bombarded with questions re- 
garding individual children. At 
three-fifteen the group moved on 
to the room where the home- 
school meeting was to be held. 
After the meeting tea was served. 
However, Janet Brown had no 
opportunity to drink hers, for 
Mrs. Bly talked to her constantly 
about her son’s problems. At five 
o'clock, her next day’s work un- 
prepared, Janet went back to her 
classroom, gathered up some work 
to be done at home, and joined 
her fellow teachers as they left 
the building. 

“Ts it always like this?” she 
asked. 

Unfortunately in all too many 
cases parent-teacher meetings are 
like that, with mothers showing 
little consideration for the teach- 
ers. On the other hand, many 
parent-teacher organizations have 
served schools successfully for a 
great many years. What kind of 
service can a good home-school 
group render? No school can do a 
good job independently of the par- 
ents. How effective, for example, 
does the teaching of health habits 
in school become if the parents 


Miss Brown was e¢s- 
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are not working for the same goals 
at home? 

The home-school organization 
provides the best means for par- 
ents and teachers to work co- 
operatively on problems relating 
to the welfare of the children. 
Sometimes the school personnel 
may discuss proposed changes of 
procedure with the parents to get 
their reactions; at other times par- 
ents may be the ones to request 
changes. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that it is not the place 
of a home-school organization to 
“run” the school, or to take over 
functions of the school staff. 
However, co-operative planning 
gives both teachers and parents a 
chance to come to common agree- 
ment on certain matters. For in- 
stance, do the present report cards 
seem satisfactory to the parents? 
From the teachers’ standpoint 
they have many drawbacks. Per- 
haps changes can be made; if so, 
what kind of changes can the 
group agree upon? 

A state-wide social-studies cur- 
riculum dealing largely with com- 
munity, state, national, and world 
problems of modern times has 
been worked out. Its adoption 
would mean more field trips and 
other activities. Shall our schools 
adopt this curriculum or continue 
to use the textbooks adopted some 
years ago, dealing largely with 
people of faraway times and 
places? 

Problems similar to these arise 
constantly. Without a close par- 
ent-school relationship, it often 
happens that the administration 
holds back from making changes, 
thinking that the parents are not 
prepared for them, while at the 
same time the parents complain 
of the school’s slowness in adopt- 
ing new ideas and practices. 

Besides discussing school prob- 
lems, parents often form child- 
study groups. Books relating to 
child development are read and 
discussed. Many mothers who 
have worried about the undesir- 
able habits and attitudes of their 
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children are relieved to learn that 
some of these phases are a natu- 
ral part of growing up. Children 
benefit much from the new-found 
understanding and guidance of 
their parents. 

Discussion meetings may also 
be held on topics concerning child 
welfare. Home-school groups of- 
ten procure speakers on this sub- 
ject. Sometimes the entire year’s 
program will center around one 
theme, such as recreation or safe- 
ty. Movies, lectures, and other 
kinds of programs may be provid- 
ed by the organization. At other 
times a group may undertake to 
bring before the community facts 
regarding local, state, or national 
problems relating to the school 
and to the welfare of the children. 

Members may also make a sur- 
vey of the community’s health fa- 
cilities, and undertake an active 
campaign to supply any existing 
needs. When an organized group 
of mothers appears before the 
Town Board to ask for more play- 
grounds for their children, their 
request will carry weight. Thus a 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Parent-teacher meetings are most valuable when they take the form»of group 


the establishing of a health office 
in the school. 

A third group might sponsor a 
health poster contest, arrange for 
speakers and movies for both par- 
ents and children, hold a clinic 
for preschool children for a phys- 
ical check up, and provide dental 
service and eyeglasses for needy 
children. 

A fourth group might provide 
speakers on mental health, supply 
chaperones for teen-age dances, 
and recommend more adequate 
physical examinations for school 
children. In these ways, each 
group would be meeting the par- 
ticular needs of its community. 

There are so many other things 
that have been done by home- 
school groups that no attempt has 
been made to make an exhaustive 
list. The following are merely 
examples of the various types of 
services. 

1. Providing Christmas candy 
for the school children. 

2. Providing prizes and refresh- 
ments on Field Day. 

3. Sponsoring scout troops. 


discussions, led by someone who will encourage individual participation. 


home-school group may make its 
influence felt in a number of ways. 

Since each community has its 
own needs and problems, local 
groups must deal with specific 
ways of meeting these needs. A 
general unit such as health must 
be broken down into a series of 
smaller topics. No two organiza- 
tions will ever have exactly the 
same ways of carrying out a 
health program. 

One group might introduce the 
idea of midmorning milk for 
school children, supplying milk to 
the undernourished children, buy- 
ing cod-liver oil by the gallon and 
selling it at cost in smaller quan- 
tities, and serving hot soup at 
noon for the children who eat at 
school. 

Another group’s contribution 
to the children’s health might be 


4. Providing funds for a class 
to use for trips, or to meet special 
expenses. 

5. Giving holiday parties for 
the school children. 

6. Making costumes for school 
entertainments. 

7. Providing good programs 
for children during or after school 
hours. 

8. Helping classroom teachers 
with parties, nature walks, bus 
trips, and similar undertakings. 

9. Starting and maintaining a 
library service in areas where no 
public library exists. 

10. Providing a weekly story 
hour for younger children, or Sat- 
urday craft clubs for older girls 
and boys. 

11. Studying and recommend- 
ing radio programs and movies 
for children. (Continued on page 79) 
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LIMERICKS 


Esther Dawson 





Can you write a last line to these 
limericks? Remember the last line 
of each limerick must rhyme with 
the first two lines. Perhaps when 
you have finished you might like to 
write some limericks of your own. 
There was a small boy of Cologne, 
Who said as he sat down to phone, 
“Whom shall I call? 

Or should I call at all? 


There once was a girl of Madrid, 


‘Who sat down upon a hot lid. 


She cried out in surprise, 
And quickly did rise, 


There once was a girl named June, 

Who washed every knife, fork, and 
spoon. 

She said, ‘‘When I am done 

Pll play and have fun, 


a er oo ow we oo or ow oe ee  - — — - + ++ 





A PENCIL GAME 





Make six-letter words for: 


a girl’s name a tree 

a flower a dish 

a fruit a boy’s name 
a city a country 





THE AN’S HAVE IT 


Caroline S. Coleman 





How many of these can you an- 
swer with words beginning with 
an? If you can answer all of them 
you are an expert. 

1. People who were in your fam- 
ily before you were. 

2. Our four-legged servants.. 

3. A favorite device of the after- 
dinner speaker. 

4. A wasteful emotion. 

5. Can give you much pleasure. 

6. What some people collect. 

7. Can cost you many unhappy 
hours. 

8. A word game. 

9. What we would have if we 
had no government. 

10. Acatcher of fish. 





ACTION GAMES 


Grace Evelyn Mills 





One child is the leader. The oth- 
ers stand near ready to flap their 
arms up and down when the leader 
names a bird that flies. When he 
does not name a bird that flies, the 
rest must keep their arms still. The 
leader will include such names as 
ducks, crows, frogs, robins, owls, 
sparrows, turkeys, horses. 








SCRAMBLED PRESIDENTS 
Lucille E. Campbell 





Can you unscramble the names 
of these presidents? 


tranG mAdas 
notash Wing logodiCe 
sockJan tvelRoseo 
ncionlIL ingardH 
nTumar roMone 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 38. 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in This Reading Scene 


If you look carefully, you will see five book characters. 
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HANKSGIVING PLACE CARDS 


Gene Knight 








You can give your Thanksgiving 
table a holiday look with a basket 
of polished fruit for a centerpiece 
and these easy-to-make favors at 


each place. Draw faces of Indian 
and Pilgrim children, similar to the 
one shown here, and paint them. 

The Indians’ hair and eyes should 
be black. Their costumes may be 
brown with a red headband and a 
red feather. 

The Pilgrims may have yellow 
hair and blue eyes. Boys’ hats and 
coats can be black with white col- 
lars and yellow buckles; girls’ caps 
and collars white, and dresses gray. 

Paint the faces flesh color, and 
rub a little rouge or red chalk on 
the cheeks with a piece of cotton. 

Cut out each doll and paste tab 
A on tab B. Write a name on the 
front of the doll, and your place- 
card favor is completed. 





HOW OBSERVING ARE YOU? 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


worrer 





1. In which hand does the Statue 
of Liberty hold a torch? 

2. How many “one’s” 
on a one-dollar bill? 

3. How many matches are there 
in an ordinary small package? 

4. What is the date on your 
school building? 

5. What is on the other side of a 
buffalo nickel? 

6. How many teeth have you? 

7. Which legs bend first when a 
horse lies down? When a cow lies 
down? 

8. On auto license plates, what 
letters indicate your community? 

9. How many volumes are there 
in your favorite encyclopedia? 

10. Is red at the top or bottom of 
the traffic signal? 


are there 
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A MAGIC CARPET 


Camilla Walch Wilson 





In this game imagine you are on 
a magic carpet. The players are 
seated in one or two rows with the 
leader facing them. He asks each 
player in turn to name a product 
from a certain country. He may 
say to the first player, ““What did 
you see in Africa?” The answer 
may be, “Diamonds.” The leader 
asks the next in line, ‘‘What did you 
see in Switzerland?” “A music 
box” or “SA carved wooden doll” 
are suitable answers. 

If the first player answers cor- 
rectly each time for three rounds of 
questions, he changes places with 
the leader. 

Have on hand a school geography 
for reference in case any player’s 
answer is challenged. 





A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Grace Evelyn Mills 









































ACROSS 


1. A greeting 
5. A state of the union (abbr.) 
7. Opposite of yes 
8. Something to light your way 
10. You and I 
12. How they blow! 
14. Small animal 
15. A tree 
16. Kittens like to play with this. 


DOWN 


1. To give aid 

2. A country path 

3. Less than two 

4. Seen in an autumn field 

6. Workers on a ship 

9. He eats bugs and helps farm- 


11. It always answers you. 
12. A bird 

13. What you’re called by 
16. It sounds like sew. 


HOMEMADE MODELING CLAY 


Bessie Crawford 








Here is a recipe for modeling 
clay, which you can use to mold 
your favorite objects. Mix one cup- 
ful flour with one half cupful salt 
and one teaspoonful powdered al- 
um. Mix water with this until it is 
of the proper consistency to work 
well with the hands. Color the mix- 
ture with vegetable coloring, blu- 
ing, or coffee. This modeling clay 
will keep for a long time if it is 
stored in an airtight jar. 





RIDDLES 


Jean C. Rice 





Can you solve these riddles? 

1. What has three feet but can’t 
stand? _ 

2. When is a piece of wood like a. 
king? 

3. If leather makes the best 
shoes, what makes the best slippers? 

4. What was the greatest feat of 
strength ever performed? 

5. What is it that no man ever 
wants, yet when he has one he hates 
to lose it? 

6. What goes from town to town 
without moving at all? 





BOOKMARKS FOR RECORDS 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





Here is a bookmark that you can 
make to observe Children’s Book 
Week. Fold a strip of colored or 
white paper about 8% inches long 
by 2’ inches wide, to make a two- 
inch flap. Round off the corners of 
the flap to form a scallop. Cut a 
piece of a contrasting shade of pa- 
per, paste it under the flap, and trim 
it so that a narrow border is show- 
ing. Cut your initial from the same 
color of paper that you used for the 
trim. 

Rule off lines at front and back 
to write the titles and authors of 
the books you have read. Ask your 
mother and daddy what were their 
favorite stories when they were 
your age, and then read some of 
them. It’s fun to talk about good 
stories that all of you have read. 
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COCCrre POrer ll 


A GEOGRAPHY PUZZLE 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 





Can you solve this geography 
puzzle by supplying a letter for 
each dash that follows the initial 
letter given with each sentence? 

1. A mountain out of which 
smoke, fire, ashes, and lava come. 


2. One of the six great divisions 
of land. Cr------- 

3. One of the five great divisions 
of water. O---- 

4. A body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water. I----- 

5. A high elevation of land. 


6. A fertile spot in a desert. 
bl dk on 

7. Low land lying between hills 
or mountains. V ----- 

8. A barren region. D ----- 

9. A treeless plain of northern 
regions. T ----- 

10. An artificial water course. 
"ae 

11. A broad level tract of land. 
a 

12. A portion of land nearly sur- 
rounded by water. P-------- 


aos ~~ 


HIDDEN ANIMALS 


Jean C. Rice 








Can you change the letters in 
each of these words so that they 
form the names of animals? 


1. act 7. flow 
2. gip 8. shore 
3. god 9. toga 
4. bare 10. tab 

5. sale 11. balm 
6. reed 





A SCRAMBLED MENU 
Grace Evelyn Mills 





The printer has made a bad mis- 
take, or rather two of them. Not 
only has he mixed up the words on 
the Thanksgiving menu but he has 
scrambled food and table service 
until nobody knows which words 
mean something to eat and which 
something to use in setting the ta- 
ble. We figured out the third one 
(it’s cups and saucers), but we 
wish you’d do the rest for us. 


1. nip piekump 6. posu 
2. selapt 7. ktyrue 
3. caserud pun 8. dasla 
cass 9. rebad dan 
4. snik kor tubret 
vandsef 10. desham 
5. ramledama atteposo 


A WORD SQUARE 
Lucille E. Campbell 


~~ ~~ = ~~. a Poros? al al er 


Esther Dawson 


TWO LITTLE WORDS 


PPPS OS 








Complete this square to read 
the same down and across. 


What two antonyms will fit in 
the blanks and make words? 


— A — — (kind of tree) P—— Pp — — — 

A —— A (amount of land) P——kE SP — -—— --- 

— E — — (before Easter) SP — —E p———ER 

— E—E (husband or wife) sP — — ———ER 
THANKSGIVING THEN AND NOW y 











Grace Evelyn Mills 


The DRE of long, long ago 
XA g g ag 


Lived lives both poor and grim; 
They hadn’‘t much to give them cheer; 


‘) 
Their was often slim. 


The rl gave them 


To make their (Ss: small. 


They hadn't panes of glass 


Nor (aaa at all. 


But still, they builded them a (\; 


And though the land was Gy) 
They sft Ved there, in spite of SF, 


And thanked God for his care. 


Now, U and <> have lots of things 


To make our CL) feel CS ; 


If we don't show our g gD i2de 


We're surely not po Fans 
il pn, 6 >" 
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ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


If you know a little about lenses 
you can have a lot of fun making 
cameras and microscopes out of 
them. A good way to begin learn- 
ing about lenses is to make a collec- 
tion of all that you can find. Many 
toys contain them. You can also 
find them in ten-cent stores. Per- 
haps you can borrow a reading 
glass, or maybe you can get a lens 
from an old camera. Sometimes 
lenses from old spectacles are use- 
ful for experimenting. 


The Focal Length of a Lens 


Most lenses are thicker at the 
center than at the edges. We call 
these convex lenses. If you hold a 
convex lens the correct distance 
from a piece of white paper, the lens 
will form a small upside-down pic- 
ture or inverted image on the paper. 
This image will be of some distant 
bright object, such as an electric- 
light bulb, a window, or the sun. 
The sun’s image may be hot enough 
to scorch or burn the paper. 

Using one of your lenses, form or 
focus the images of several different 
objects many feet away. You will 
see that the distance from the lens 
to the image is the same for all these 
objects. This distance is called the 
focal length of the lens. Before you 
can make things out of lenses, you 
must know the focal length of each. 

This focal length can be meas- 
ured easily. Stand the lens on end 
in some modeling clay at one end of 
a ruler. Then move a white card 
along the ruler until the image of 
some very distant object is focused 
as clearly as possible. The focal 
length of the lens is the reading of 
the ruler under the card. Now 
you can measure the focal length 
of each of your lenses. : 


Window (object) 


is this way. 


FIG. 2 


inverted image 
formed on 


white card 








—_—— focal => 
lens mounted in ae \ 


modeling clay ruler 


The focal length of a lens can be meas- 
ured by mounting it on one end of a ruler. 


Making a Model Camera 


If you have a convex lens, you 
can make a model camera. Make a 
cardboard box of the same length 
as the focal length of the lens you 
are using. Cut a round hole in one 
end of the box and mount the lens 
in this hole, fastening it with tape. 
You now have a box camera which 
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focuses an image on the inside of 


_the back end of the box. 


If you cut the cardboard out of 
the back end and put a semitrans- 
parent material in its place, you 
can see the image. Ground glass or 
a piece of thin white tissue paper 
should be fastened over the hole 
in the back end of your camera. 
On a bright day it may be hard to 
see the image. Then you can put 
a dark cloth over your head and 
the camera, the way professional 
photographers often do. Can you 
explain why the black cloth makes 
it easier to see the images? 


Lens is mounted in Ground glass or tissue 
front end of box. pee is fastened over 
° 


\ e cut in back end 


a 
Box is as long as 


inverted image of 
2 window 

the focal length 

of the lens. 























rear view of 
model camera 


FIG.2 


A cardboard box, a lens, and tissue paper 
are all that are needed for a model camera. 


Making a Waterdrop Microscope 


Did you know you could make a 
simple microscope with only a piece 
of glass and a drop of water? Usea 
small piece of flat glass which has 
been carefully cleaned and dried. 
Hold the glass in a horizontal po- 
sition and with a medicine dropper, 
place a small drop of water on the 
lower side of the glass. The surface 
of this hanging waterdrop is like 
the surface of a glass lens and you 
can use it as one. Be careful not to 
tip the glass. 

To find the focal length, place 
your eye above the glass and very 
close to it. Then, hold a piece of 
cloth below the glass, so close that 
it nearly touches the waterdrop, 
and slowly move the object away 
until the image is as clear as pos- 
sible. This distance is the focal 
length. 

With this simple microscope you 
can see enlarged images of your 
hair, your skin, insects, flowers, and 
other interesting things. If you 
make it carefully and use it correct- 
ly, it will magnify objects ten or 
fifteen times their normal size. 


Glass is held side view of 
in horizontal waterdrop 
position, microscope 
Hanging waterdrop 
PP cou as a curved 
medicine surface like a 
dropper FIG.3 convex lens. 


This microscope is made with only a medicine 
dropper, a drop of water, and a pane of glass. 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 4. 
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4 PTA Invitation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 
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oO MAKE this P.T.A. invitation, start with white or yellow construc- 
7 tion paper, size 6” by 9”, for the frame of the slate. Fold it in the 
center to make a booklet and with your shears curve the corners of the 
paper. Mark off a narrow edge of about “16” around the outside of 
the slate and draw the lacing as shown in the illustration. The outer 
edge may be red and the lacing white, or the lacing may be red and 
the outer edges uncolored. On the front cover of the folder, draw 
a rectangle 4” in from the edge. Cut out this rectangle carefully, 
remembering to cut only the front cover. 

The slate itself is made from black construction paper 412” by 6”. 
Fit the slate into the frame and draw light guide lines marking the 
area that will be seen when the slate is in position within the folder. 
Remove the slate from the folder and make the lettering, spaced even- 
ly within the guide lines. 

Tie the black construction-paper slate to the frame with a red cord 
or ribbon, and with your shears round the corners of the slate so they 
are not visible outside the frame. 

On the inside of the back cover of the folder, write the invitation, 
using black ink or crayon. If desired, the letters “P.T.A.” only may be 
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printed on the outside of the invitation and the rest of the data plus a if 
small sketch may be put on the inside of the folder. Some other No- ff 
vember motif, such as a pumpkin or a turkey, may be used in place ak 
of the Pilgrim illustrated here. 
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HE first illustration is painted in tones of gray-blue, tan, 
brown, black, and dark gray. The second illustration 
shows bright orange faces, black hats, an orange log house 
with dark brown lines, one red tree, and one brown tree. The 
clothes of the Pilgrims are deep red, green, gray, and violet. 
The third painting is made in black, white, deep green, and 
gray. In the fourth illustration the whole fireplace is aglow 
with red, orange, and yellow. The chairs are a cool tan. The 
floor is brown and the rug blue. The wallpaper has pale 
green stripes. 
The colors in the illustrations are described to show: 
1. Children of the third and fourth grades enjoy work- 
ing with many colors more than they enjoy sticking to the 
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THE PILGRIMS IN AMERICA 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


traditional gray, white, and black which were formerly used 
altogether for cuttings and drawings of Pilgrim life. 

2. Children of grades three and four can handle many col- 
ors in a picture and make a good composition with a strong 
light and dark pattern. 

3. Children learn to make interesting paintings by repeat- 
ing colors in the same picture. In the second picture the 
bright orange in the faces is repeated in the orange of a slight- 
ly different shade in the log house. The red in one Pilgrim’s 
cloak is repeated in a red tree, and the green in another Pil- 
grim’s clothing is repeated in another tree trunk. 

This repetition of color was not accidental; the children 
had been encouraged time and again to make compositions by 
repeating colors. In so doing they get away from the tradi- 
tional manner of having every tree brown or black. Instead, 
they think more about repeating the red and green of the 
Pilgrims’ clothes in the tree trunks than they do of making the 
tree just as they see it. Working in this manner, the child is 
in tune with the modern movement in painting. 

So much for the colors, but it may be interesting to some of 
our readers to know how we obtained variety in the subject 
matter. We talked about the life of the Pilgrims. We looked 
at pictures of their boat. We looked at other pictures of big 
waves and rocky coasts and fireplaces. Finally, we posed 
children to represent different scenes and then observed how 
they looked and whether the scene was pleasing to the eye. 
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| greener children not only enjoy working on large sur- 
faces, but they can best develop their artistic abilities 
when free to work on large, rather than small, areas. The 
freehand drawing of a turkey is so fascinating that every child 
will want to try. 

A half sheet of newsprint was used for those shown here. 
Colored crayons were the medium. ‘The papers were placed 
on a table or on the floor. It is not advisable to tape pa- 
per to the blackboard when crayons are to be used on it. The 
teacher suggested first that the children draw a large egg in 
the middle of the paper. Then she suggested a head and 
neck like a question mark. The fan-shaped tail was added, 
with the eyes, bill, and feet drawn last. 











Freehand Drawings 
of Turkeys 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 

















Simple Paper Brief Cases 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kearsley School, Bucyrus, Ohio 





RIEF cases or portfolios, like the one 
B shown here, have many uses and are 
easy to construct. This one was made 
from a piece of 12” x 18” construction 
paper. Oak tag or oilcloth are also 
suitable materials. 

For such a brief case, first draw the 
handles, tabs, and slits as shown in the 
diagram below. Cut on the solid lines. 
Fold a one-inch strip on both long edges 
of the paper and then fold the paper in 
half crosswise. Slip the tabs through 
the slits, and the portfolio is complete. 
Add initials or other insignia. 

These brief cases may be made in 
any size to fit over books and notebooks; 
or pupils may carry home their honor 
papers and art lessons in them. 
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Working with Wood 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 


Teacher, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HIs small vase and bench are suitable for children to make 

for use in the schoolroom. ‘These articles would also 

serve as excellent Christmas gifts. The bench may be called a 
plant stand and the vase a jardiniere. 

Before making the vase, cut a paper pattern for one of the 
sides. Fold a sheet of paper 474” x 64” in half lengthwise. 
With the fold at the left, measure along the bottom edge 1/2” 
and place a dot. Connect this dot with the upper right cor- 
ner of the paper with a pencil line. Cut along this line 
through both thicknesses of paper. Unfold the paper and 
you have a vase pattern which is wider at the top than at the 
bottom. The top can be straight, scalloped, or made into 
any fancy design. 

Now cut four pieces of thin wood, using the pattern you 
made. Cut a 3” square for the bottom. Nail sides and bot- 
tom together with small finishing nails. Either shellac the 
vase or paint it a bright color. 

The bench may be made of wood %” thick. Cut a board 
812” x 13” for the top of the stool. Then take two pieces of 
wood 7” x 8” for the legs, and cut a two-inch square from 
the exact center of the bottom of each leg. Cut out a piece 
1” x %” above the first square if desired. 

Two braces 2” x 8” are needed, one for the back and ‘one 
for the front of the bench. Nail or screw the braces to the 
legs, and then fasten the braced legs to the top of the bench. 
Stain the bench, and when it is dry give it a coat of shellac. 
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Attractive Sook Yackets 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


S AN experiment, one group of chil- 
dren in our school made attractive 
jackets to protect their textbooks. These 
book jackets were so interesting that 
other groups wanted to make some too. 
Best of all, the children began to take 
better care of their books, for they “did 
not want the pretty covers spoiled!” 

The designs for our book jackets were 
simple, yet attractive. Those illustrated 
on this page were fashioned from finger- 
paint papers. 

Start by making a finger-paint de- 
sign on glazed paper. When it is dry, 
lay it face down on a table and place the 
book to be covered open on it. Cut the 
paper so that there is a margin of at 
least one inch above the top edge and 
one inch below the bottom edge of the 
book. ‘This margin is left so that the 
completed cover will be slightly larger 
than the book itself and thus offer pro- 
tection to the edges. 

Next, close the book and pull the pa- 
per up around it, leaving on each side 
(for folding over the covers) at least 
three inches more than would actually 
be required to cover the book. 

Put the book aside, and fold over a 
one-half inch margin on the two longer 
sides of the paper. (No margin is nec- 
essary on the two shorter sides. ) 

Cut plain paper to line the book jack- 
et. This lining paper should be at least 
one-half inch narrower and just as long 
as the finger-paint paper. 


Along the center line of the lining pa- 
per paste a strip of cloth approximate- 
ly the thickness of the book. The cloth 
prevents the paper from cracking at the 
binding when the book is opened and 
closed. 

Coat the lining paper with smooth, 
thin paste. Place the lining lightly on 
the finger-paint paper, which is lying 
face down, and when the top and bot- 
tom margins are even, press the two pa- 
pers together firmly and smoothly. 
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Place the book inside the paper jack- 
et so that the cloth strip in the center is 
next to the binding on the book. 

Place the book with the jacket on it 
between several layers of clean waste- 
paper. On top of the book put some- 
thing which is heavy enough to press 
the jacket smooth. Leave it for several 
hours, and then replace with dry papers 
the wastepaper, which will have gath- 
ered moisture, and press again. Be sure 
the cover is dry before using. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


A Rainy Afternoon in Autumn 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


WW" WERE having a weck of dark 
rainy days, and when the teacher 
walked home at 4:30 along Chicago’s 
Midway, the beauty was magnificent. 
Ordinarily it wouldn’t be dark enough 
for electric lights in the buildings, but on 
these dark days all the gray University 
buildings had faint orange and yellow 
lights in their windows: 

The teacher wondered whether the 
children appreciated this beauty, so the 
next day she asked them, “Isn’t it about 
4:30 when you go home from your after- 
school play?” ‘They said that it was; she 
then asked them to paint the Midway as 
it looked at that time of day. The chil- 
dren tried, but were not too successful 
at first. Then the teacher suggested that 
they look carefully at the trees and build- 
ings when they went home that after- 
noon, so that on the following day they 
could paint the scenery from memory. 

The next day the children were eager 
to start painting. In order to help them 
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the teacher asked whether they noticed 
the color of the bushes near some of the 
buildings, and the children said they were 
a copper color and a dull green. They 
had also noticed that the buildings ap- 
peared to be dark gray and that there 
were lights in the windows. 

The illustration on this page shows the 
picture John painted. He made the roof 
of his building a darker gray than that of 
the sides of the building. He painted 
copper tones in the smaller trees and 
bushes, and repeated that same copper 
tone for the ground. He added brown 
and some very light green to the ground 
colors. 

John’s buildings on the right and left 
of the picture are painted a violet-gray, 
but some children made their building a 
blue-gray. Some children painted build- 
ings without lights. Several paintings in- 
cluded clouds, but it was not raining. 

The children mounted their pictures 
on white paper and hung them where 
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they could be viewed from a distance. 
They were very enthusiastic about them. 

“Dewey, yours is wonderful. Your 
building looks exactly like that business 
building across the Midway. Your win- 
dows are good, too.” 

“Mary Jane, yours looks just like 4:30 
yesterday. The way you put your lights 
in the windows when they were wet 
makes them blend as they did then.” 

“Charles, your windows are too big. 
You have too much yellow in your pic- 
ture; it looks like downtown. The build- 
ings on the Midway looked big and dark 
gray, and the lights were very small.” 

“Charles, why don’t you paint over 
some of the yellow windows so they'll 
look smaller? Then your picture will 
look darker,” suggested one child. 

The majority of the class, however, 
had caught the spirit of a rainy after- 
noon in autumn, and the experiment of 
looking at a scene one day and painting 
it the next day had been successful. 
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M@ HILLTOP SCHOOL was playing Harris Heights in 
football. The upper-grade boys had practiced new plays, 
and the girls had learned new cheers for the big day. Mary 
Engle, their teacher, was looking forward to a visit with her 
old friend Joan White, sponsor of the Harris Heights team. 
At the half the score stood 12 to 12. Feelings were running 
high when the whistle blew. “What do you think of all this?” 
Joan queried. “These youngsters are pretty excited. I'd hate 
to think they were forgetting it was all in fun.” 

“They'll calm down,” Mary replied. “Just watch and see.” 
The teams were putting on sweaters and jackets to keep from 
catching cold. Joe Cook, who was the water boy for Hilltop, 
came out on the field with bottles of soda and packages of 
straws. The boys of both teams clustered around him, each 
picking out his favorite flavor. Off 
came the bottle tops, and soon all 
the players were talking and laugh- 
ing together. Joan and Mary smiled 
when they heard the boys compar- 
ing notes about their teachers and 
the amount of homework they had 
to do. 

The tension of a few minutes 
earlier was gone. The teams were 
just a group of fellows resting for the 
second half of Hilltop versus Harris 
Heights. 


Hilltop School 
Studies 


Soda Water 


ELLEN R. CHASE 
Principal, 
Hilltop School 





“What a clever idea!” Joan remarked. “A water bucket 
has always been contrary to the rules of sanitation that we 
teach.” 

“You're right. With everyone dipping into it, it certainly 
isn’t very clean. The soft-drink company provides sealed 
packages of sterilized straws—and the tight metal bottle cap 
further protects the consumer,” Mary replied. “But soda 
does more than quench thirst; those youngsters play hard 
and need a quick energy boost. A carbonated drink gives 
them refreshment in the most easily digested form, And, best 
of all,” she added after a moment of watching the boys on 
the field, “I like its relaxing, friendly qualities. The teams 
have had a big boost that should make for good playing the 
rest of the game.” 

The whistle blew, and what a second half it was! At the 
end of the fourth quarter the score was still tied 12-12. There 
was a final cheer for both teams and the game was over. Both 
groups left the field in high spirits. “I should have been a 
member of the team,” said Joan ruefully. “I’m thirsty, too, 
from yelling myself hoarse.” 

“Come on inside,” Mary invited. “We can do something 
about that. And I’ll show you how our idea of serving car- 
bonated beverages started.” 

“I can guess—the team thought that up. I can just hear 
my boys talking tomorrow morning,” was Joan’s response. 

“No,” Mary replied, “it’s a school project that began in 
second grade—but wait and see.” 
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Mi POLLY PERKINS, the second- 
grade teacher, was arranging some 
drawings when Mary and Joan came in. 
Her group had been exploring their com- 
munity, as was very evident from the 
many pictures around the walls. On a 
big frieze, Joan spotted the Brooks Bot- 
tling Company. Polly said they had vis- 
ited the plant several weeks previously. 
“We were listing our community 
Jriends that help us get food and refresh- 
ment,” she explained. “John Stein’s fa- 
ther works at Brooks, and one morning 
Johnny suggested that we visit the plant. 
His father called me that night and sec- 
onded the invitation. The next day we 
were off. 

“Young Al Brooks took us through the 
plant. The children were quite excited 
about ali they saw. First we went to the 
laboratory where the syrup is made. It 
was as spotless as a hospital kitchen. 
Technicians were mixing sugar, water, 
and flavoring materials together and 
testing them for taste, uniformity, and 
quality. 

“Next we went to see the carbonating 
equipment. There was much the chil- 


dren couldn’t understand here, but Al 
showed them the big tanks of carbon di- 
oxide and how it was forced into refriger- 
ated water. I remembered a high-school 
chemistry experiment in which we had 
measured the volume of gas absorbed by 
water at various temperatures. Cooling 
the water helps to assure a lively, peppy 
drink when the cap is finally 
removed. 

“We all could understand 
about the water filters and puri- 
fiers. The class had visited the 
water works a week before. 
The children were amazed 
that the same water the town 
used for drinking was purified 
even further before it went in- 
to bottled soft drinks. 

“In the bottling department, 
all of the workers were dressed 
in spotless white uniforms. To 
the left, we noticed Johnny’s 
father was running a huge 
washer that not only made the 
bottles sparkling clean but ster- 
ilized them as well. They 
marched into the machine for 
the scrubbing, and out again, like proud 
tin soldiers. The bottle washer used spe- 
cially treated water so that the glass 
would be bright and shiny. Danny 
Martin said he needed a machine like 
that at home in his bathroom! 

“Next, a machine with an 
electric eye inspected the bot- 
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tles as closely as Danny’s mother 
looks him over before he goes 
to school. The bottles were 
filled with the exact amounts of 
syrup and carbonated water. 
They were quickly crowned— 
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Above: Bottling-plant floor plan, 
drawn by one of the pupils. 
Right: Diagram of the bottle 
washer. Below: Timmy’s letter 
of thanks to Mr. Brooks. Photo- 
graph on this page shows the 
bottling department. 
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Dear Mr. Brooks, 


The Pep was Ae 
Your friend, 


Low 





We liked coming lo dt we 


Im P ye lo be a soda man when I 
grew . Im qoi lb have red 
Dicks. Tk Thonk J 1 


r Showing us how 


Timmy Murphy. 


sterile cork-lined cap. The children were 
amused at the use of the word crowned, 
and Timmy Taylor, who came here from 
England not long ago, said, “Well, it’s a 
drink fit for a king. Why shouldn’t it be 
crowned! 

“The bottles were inspected again, la- 
beled, and loaded into cases. 





“Out in the shipping room Peggy spied 
Mac Brown, filling his truck with cases of 
soft drinks. Carol Smith, whose father is 
manager of our Super Market, explained 
about the racks on the truck—‘one shelf 
for each flavor’ she said. 

“The next day, back at school, we 
talked over the trip. We added the words 
soda, flavor, pure, and cold toour spelling 
list. For arithmetic I used questions on 
making change, buying soda, and adding 
and subtracting bottle deposits. The 
children wanted to draw pictures of the 
plant. Joe’s drawing of the bottle washer 
is over there on the wail. We made sci- 
ence charts, too. To me it was one of the 
best trips of the year. The children liked 
the bright, sunshiny plant with its busy 
machines and its colorful bottles. Maybe 
you'd like to see the thank-you letter 
Timmy wanted to send Al Brooks.” 

Joan White looked around the room. 
It seemed very attractive and interesting. 
Like all teachers away from home, she 
was making mental notes to take back to 
her own school. 

“Come on upstairs,’ Mary suggested. 
“There is still more to the story.” 





AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION ON 


Fijth-Grade Setence . 
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M HILLTOP SCHOOL 

was fortunate in having 
an extra room that could be 
used for science experiments. 
As Joan and Mary went past the door they saw a group of 
children completing some pen-and-ink sketches. “Oh, I al- 
most forgot this part of the story,” Mary said. “Let’s look in 
here for a moment.” Ruth and Dick, both fifth-graders, 
greeted them as they entered. 

“Wouldn’t you like to tell Miss White about your experi- 
ments?” Mary suggested. 

“Well,” said Dick, “we had been studying gases, liquids, 
and solids with Miss Marshall. We learned the properties of 
some simple gases—oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon 
dioxide. We used the carbon dioxide to experiment with be- 
Cause it was easy to make and harmless to use. To show that 
a liquid can absorb a gas, we filled a jar with water and 
sealed it with a rubber cork through which we had run a glass 
tube connecting it to another sealed jar containing baking 





Priestley’s 
Pneumatic Trough 


THE ORIGIN OF 


Water 


soda and tartaric acid. Carbon dioxide 
was formed. This went through the 
tube and bubbled into the water. By 
shaking the jar, we thoroughly mixed 
the two. When the bottle was un- 
corked, the water fizzed.” 

There were pictures of famous spas 
on the wall. Ruth saw the two teachers 
looking at them. “Dick has explained 
how commercial soda water is made,” 
she said, “but nature made it first. An 
interesting thing happened while we 
were studying this subject. Two French 
boys came to our school. Their home 
was originally near Vichy, France, a 
town famous for its springs. They told 
us that the first charged water came 
from the earth. The minerals in the 
earth gave off gases which were ab- 

sorbed by underground springs. 
Rock strata above the water 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF CARBONATED WATER 
by 
John Clarke 


Scientists used natural water to study the 
properties of gases and liquids as early as the 
sixteenth century. Many men in different coun- 
tries conducted experiments. A German, Andraeus 
Libavius, wrote a paper called "De Judico 
Aquarum Mineralium" in 1597. 


During the seventeenth century men began to 
call the gas in effervescent water "artificial 
or fixed air." Now we know it is carbon dioxide. 
They found that they could collect it ina jar. 
A famous French doctor, Gabriel Venel, learned 
how to make it by using carbonate of soda and 
marine acid. Today marine acid is called hydro- 
chloric acid. 


In London there lived a very famous scientist 
named Joseph Priestley. He invented a pneumatic 
trough to collect a gas so that it could be 
Studied. He tried charging the gas in distilled 
water, ordinary drinking water, and dirty water. 
He proved that the cleaner the water and the 
freer from sedimentation, the more gas it would 
take. People liked to taste the sparkling water 
that he made. They said it made them feel good. 


In America, Dr. Benjamin Silliman, one of the 
founders of the Yale Medical School, produced 
bottled carbonated water commercially. He met 
Priestley, who had come to Philadelphia, and 
studied his experiménts on artificial carbona- 
tion. Later, in London, Silliman secured 
equipment which he used at New Haven. 


Two other famous Americans who worked on 
carbonated water were Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
noted physician and a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and James Madison, who later 
became President of the United States. 


Today, carbonated water is made in huge tanks 
with modern machinery. But Joseph Priestley's 
ideas are still used. Plants are located near 
good water supplies, and the water is made very 
pure and chilled to low temperatures before it 
is charged with the carbon dioxide gas. 





kept the gases from escaping. 
Wherever the springs finally 
came to the surface, the water 
was sparkling and effervescent. 
People not only drank this wa- 
ter but bathed in it, too.” 

“Yes,” Dick added, “the early 
scientists used these springs to 
study the properties of gas. 
John Clarke, who wants to be a 
scientist when he grows up, did 
a research paper. You should 
see it. It’s mostly about Joseph 
Priestley who discovered that 
pure distilled water absorbs the 
gases more quickly than water 
clogged with foreign matter— 
but wait. Here’s John’s paper.” 
Mary and Joan stopped to read 
the essay. Joan also noticed the 
picture of Priestley’s apparatus 
that Dick was drawing. 


Four famous men who experimented 
with carbonated water, from top: 
Joseph Priestley, Benjamin Silliman, 
Benjamin Rush, and James Madison. 
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MM = NEXT door was the sixth-grade 

room and Alicia Cook turned out to 
be a fellow alumna from State Teachers 
College. “What a nice room!” Joan ex- 
claimed. “Just like the old practice- 
school days.” 

“It’s more fun than I ever thought it 
would be,” Alicia replied. “I have a 
good group. I just wish you could have 
attended our last health club meeting.” 

“More carbonated-water discussions?” 
asked Joan. 

“Yes,” said Alicia, “the whole school 
seemed to be interested, and my club 
wanted to find out just how healthful a 
drink it is. 

“Ronny Elliott offered to prepare the 
program for the first meeting. He came 
armed with a chart of the circulatory sys- 
tem and some information he had ob- 
tained from Dr. Phipps. His mother was 
served a carbonated soft drink in the hos- 
pital. First she could drink nothing else. 
Later she had it for her midmorning 
lunch. Dr. Phipps explained that drink- 
ing soda water meant temporarily charg- 
ing her blood with carbon dioxide, so that 
it would flow faster. The heart is very 
busy pumping blood when the stomach 
has food in it. The soda water relieves it 
of some of its work. The faster-flowing 
blood aids digestion, and the process of 
metabolism. 

“At another meeting Sally and Dot ex- 
hibited charts showing the percentage of 
water in foods and the amount the body 
really needs. Sally had asked our school 





nurse to give a talk that day. She re- 
minded the children that they often drink 
less water during the fall and winter, just 
at the time when colds start. She recom- 
mended afternoon snacks of soft drinks 
and crackers for a quick energy boost. 
She said experiments proved that one’s 
appetite for the evening meal would be 
stimulated, rather than retarded as it 
often is when one eats heavier foods. 
Mary Ann finished the meeting with a 
talk on the comparative caloric value of 
bottled carbonated beverages and other 
foods. 

“Last month the children invited Dr. 
Krebs to the meeting. They outlined their 
plan of using carbonated beverages for 
the football games. They asked him 
what he thought. He was wholehearted- 
ly behind it. He explained that he is the 
doctor at the paper-box factory. The 
foreman had talked with him about a 
rest period to avoid fatigue and cut down 
the accident rate. They decided, also, 
to install a dispensing machine so that 
the men could have a refreshing, nutri- 
tious drink. Factory work uses energy, 
just as playing football does. The body 
needs a boost to keep up production. He 
said he would buy the drinks for the first 
game. Ever since then, we’ve taken care 
of the expense ourselves.” 

“What about serving it 
school?” Joan asked. 
ered the possibility?” 

“That’s yet to come,” Alicia replied. 
“It is available now for the teachers. 
Next month at our Home and School 
Parent-Teachers’ meeting, we’re going to 
discuss the matter frankly with the par- 
ents. We have a good milk program at 
lunchtime. Why shouldn’t we provide 
something for that after-school lift? Our 
student government finance committee 


here at 
“Have you consid- 
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Above is the chart that Mary Ann‘ used, to 
illustrate the energy-producing values of 
bottled carbonated beverages and other fa- 
miliar foods. The chart below is one of 
those that Sally and Dot exhibited, to show 
the percentage of water in foods. 





PERCENTAGES OF WATER IN COMMON FOODS 





WATERMELON BOTTLED 
CARBONATED 


BEVERAGES 


WHOLE 
MILK 





Gay 
PORTERHOUSE 
STEAK 89.4 7 

WATER PEACH 


PREPARED FROM DATA cao IN BULLETIN NO. 28, 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 














thinks it would be a good way to raise 
money for our playground. They would 
take care of it themselves, and of course 
it would be excellent business training 
for them.” 

“Yes,” Mary said, “the other day Tom 
Bradley showed me some slogans that 
had been written for advertising posters. 
I think the whole project would provide 
wonderful experience for the students— 
and they would really enjoy it.” 

“That’s enough,” Joan said. “Where 
is that drink you promised me after the 
game? I’m waiting no longer. Let’s 
celebrate that tie score and a good idea 
that I’m taking straight back to Harris 
Heights School.” 





Releasing Imagination through pert 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH HILDRETH ABILD 


H™ is a simple, easy-to-prepare 
art lesson that holds the inter- 
est of children and stimulates their 
imagination and creativeness to the 
utmost. It is adaptable to any grade 
and it is a lesson the children will 
beg for again and again. 

See that each child has a 12” by 
18” piece of manila drawing paper 
and a box of crayons, but instruct 
them to leave the box closed and get 
ready to listen to a story (given be- 
low). That will arouse their cu- 
riosity and make them receptive to 
something new. Then tell the story; 
don’t read it. Exact words are un- 
important. The mood you wish to 
establish is important. Change the 
words, phrases, and events to suit 
the age and grade level of your class. 
Here is the story: 

Once upon a time there was a lit- 
tle boy named Johnny. One night 
after Johnny’s mother had tucked 
him into bed and tiptoed from the 
room, Johnny sat up. He wasn’t 
sleepy! He looked out of the win- 
dow for a few minutes, but soon his 
eyes felt heavy; he yawned, and 
what do you think happened? (Let 
the class give the answer.) That’s 
right—Johnny went to sleep. He 
didn’t know it, however, for he 
thought he was still sitting up look- 
ing out of his window. 

While Johnny looked, he thought 
he saw a funny little man out on the 
lawn. What was Johnny really do- 


ing? (Wait for the answer.) Of 


course, he was dreaming. 


The little man looked up and 
called, “Johnny! Johnny! Do you 
want to take a walk with me into my 
magic garden?” 

“Sure Ido! Wait a minute. I’m 
coming,” answered Johnny, as he 


‘scrambled out of bed. 


Together they walked down the 
path Johnny often used as a short 
cut to the home of his pal Jimmy, 
but before they had gone very far, 
the little man turned from the path 
and Johnny followed. All at once 
they were in a strange place. The 
sun was shining, and Johnny heard 
birds singing in the trees, but when 
he looked up to see them he was 
amazed. They didn’t look like any 
birds that he had ever seen before. 
They were all sizes and colors, and 
the queerest shapes! Some had 
feathers sticking out of their ears, 
and one even had his head where 
his tail should have been. Johnny 
laughed and the birds sang happily. 

Even the trees looked different. 
All of the trees that Johnny knew 
about had green leaves and branches 
reaching upward toward the sky, 
but these trees weren't at all like 
that. 

As Johnny was wondering about 
the queer trees, the little man called, 
“Come on, Johnny! I want you to 
look at my flowers.” But were the 
flowers that Johnny saw like those he 
picked in the woods or like the ones 
in his mother’s flower garden? In- 
deed they were not! They were the 
most unusual (Continued on page 83} 
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The Possibilities of Sawdust 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


AWbwST is one of the few materials ac- 
S cessible to practically everyone. So 
many things are packed in sawdust for 
protection in transportation that it is 
easily available. Blackboard chalk, for 
example, is packed in sawdust. Then, 
too, many lumber companies will gladly 
give it away for the asking. 

The sawdust is generally clean, but 
sometimes it needs a little refining. It 
should be put through a sifter of. some 
kind. An old flour sifter, for example, 
is very effective. This takes out coarse 
pieces or particles of wood and any oth- 
er refuse. 

Cover the sawdust with enough water 
to make sure that the wood particles are 
evenly moistened, and let the mixture 
stand overnight. Pour off any excess 
water and add enough glue so that the 
particles stick together somewhat. Any 


a 
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kind of glue will do, but iron glue is 
easiest to use, as it dries quickly. Even 
stiff paste may be used, but it is not so 
easy to handle. Let the mixture stand 
until it is about the consistency of good 
modeling clay and lumps can be formed. 
Since some woods react differently from 
others, the length of the preparing proc- 
ess may vary considerably. When the 
mixture becomes rather stiff, mold the 
lumps into any desired shape. Be sure 
that projecting parts are not too thin. 

When the object is shaped, dry slowly, 
preferably in the sun. If too much water 
has been added, the mixture may become 
a trifle moldy before it dries, but this 
does not affect its usefulness. When thor- 
oughly dry, smooth down the surface and 
edges with sandpaper. 

When using a mold to make a bowl, or 
any similar object, first grease the mold. 
If the sawdust seems inclined to come 
apart in some sections, brush a little glue 
over that part. 

The objects may be painted with tem- 
pera and shellacked, or they can be paint- 
ed with enamel paints. Small objects 
can be coated with transparent nail 
polish to obtain a high gloss. One pupil, 
who modeled a cat, used no paint or var- 
nish. He merely brushed it with leftover 
glue and it was very shiny. 
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Objects made in this way are practi- 
cally unbreakable. One interesting use 
of the medium is making stage proper- 
ties, like the bowl of fruits pictured here. 

Original pictures, with some parts 
coated with glue or paste and then 
sprinkled with the dust, are a novelty. 
The dust can be colored either before or 
after its application to the picture. Col- 
ored inks work well with moist sawdust. 
Various types of poster board make the 
best background, as glue has a tendency 
to make the thinner paper wrinkle. 

In making dioramas or miniature 
houses and lots, brown or green sawdust 
gives an excellent imitation of outdoor 
surfaces ‘To prevent warping, it should 
be applied to a solid surface. Relief 
maps can be made with this sawdust, but 
they should be made on cardboard or 
other fairly stiff foundation. 
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A Thip Unrough the Land of Learning 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


W HAT to do with a strip of uninteresting dull brown cork- 
board eleven inches high and twenty feet long is a 
challenging problem in our school. Being above the black- 
board, it is too high to be used for display purposes. Charles, 
a thirteen-year-old boy who was attending public school for 
the first time and had had no previous art instruction, solved 
the problem for us. One day he inquired, “May I make a 
picture to hide that ugly brown stuff?” He was given heavy 
tan wrapping paper cut to fit the space exactly. 

Charles made his mural represent the life of his class at 
school. First of all, starting at the extreme right, he drew 
the train which he called the 7S Special of the Bryant Lines, 
7S being the way his seventh-grade homeroom is designated 
and Bryant being the name of the school. (See Illustrations 
1 and 2.) The homeroom teacher is the engineer. Each rider 
represents a child in the homeroom. In many cases individu- 
al characteristics are clearly portrayed. The 
musicians have instruments like those played by 
the children; the two boys peeping out of the 
boxcar are boys who “played hookey” and were 
caught. Alton liked to look out the window, so 
he was drawn in the observation tower of the 
caboose. Mickey usually managed to arrive at 


Illustration 2 


school just as the last echo of the tardy bell was 7 = 


dying away; therefore he was drawn hanging on- 
to the back of the caboose. Pat was never late, 
but just to tease her, Charles drew her hanging 
onto Mickey. When asked who was the dunce 


Mlustration 3 





he replied, “I am.” The class objected to that statement, but 
the teacher explained that Charles wanted the dunce for a 
touch of humor but was too kind to make it any classmate. 

The homeroom teacher is also the art teacher for the de- 
partmental grades. Therefore the “7S Special,” driven by 
the teacher, is moving away from the Land of Art toward 
the other “lands” in the educational tour. 

The switchman is the principal of the school. Charles said, 
“Trains would not run safely and properly without the help 
of a good reliable switchman, neither can a school be run well 
without the direction of a good principal.” 

Next comes the Land of Geography, with its various types 
of homes inhabited by people from all parts of the world. 

Charles said that the Land of English was difficult to show, 
but points in grammatical usage were being stressed at the 
time, so he put them in his picture. (Continued on page 83) 
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Mr. Squirrel’s Thanksgiving 


WORDS BY MARGUERITE GODE 


Mis - ter Squirrel goes scam - per - ing 


rip - ened nuts 


Search. ing for _ the 


his pan - try o - ver-head He 
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MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Round and round and __ round, 


On the frost - y 


ground. 


stores them safe 





Tell Tt to Yudge Encyclopedia — 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIOLET C. FLINT 


Teacher, Second Grade, Fremont School, 
Hollister, California 


ScENE 1 


(Miss Williams enters and pro- 
ceeds to tidy up the library.) 

MISS WILLIAMS—The children 
are so careless with these lovely 
books. I certainly am going to 
have to work harder to teach 
them the proper care of books. 
(She leaves the room, shaking her 
head.) 

(Book Characters come to life 
and begin to talk.) 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—I feel 
sorry for that poor teacher. Her 
pupils don’t do a thing to keep 
our library corner in order. 

AMBER—I don’t feel sorry for 
her! What kind of teacher is she 
anyway, if she can’t teach chil- 
dren to respect books? I know I 
have lop ears, but I certainly get 
tired of having every page of me 
dog-eared. Why, Tommy Jones 
reads just about two pages of me 
at a time and then dog-ears me 
to keep the place. 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL 
nantly )—Just look at me! 

BOOK CHARACTERS—What hap- 
pened to you, Johnny Cottontail? 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL—Well, I 
was left out in the rain all night. 
Can you imagine anything worse? 
(He sneezes.) 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—Tell us 
about it, Johnny Cottontail. How 
could such a thing happen? 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL (between 
sneezes)—Well, Mary wanted to 
take me home, and Miss Williams 
gave her permission to do so. She 
walked home with Vivian— (Stops 
to sneeze.) 

AMBER—Yées, yes, gO on. 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL—Don’t be 
so impatient, Amber. (Sneezes 
again.) ‘They decided to play at 
the park for a while, and Mary 
tossed me on the ground—on the 
ground, mind you—right in the 
dirt. Would you believe it, they 
left me there all night, and it 
rained for over an hour! I was 
soaked. (Sneezes again.) 

HORTON—I have a complaint to 
make, too, but talking about it 
won't help us. Something must 
be done. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—That’s 
easy to say, but what can we do 
about it? 

AMBER—I have an idea. 

BOOK CHARACTERS—You have? 
What is it? 

AMBER—We know that Judge 
Encyclopedia is a very wise book. 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL—Yes, he 
knows just everything. I heard 


(indig- 


This play, with its emphasis on the care of books, 
will make an interesting program that your class 
can present for the Children’s Book Week assembly. 








CHARACTERS 


MISS WILLIAMS—Teacher. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 

AMBER—A cocker spaniel. 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL 

HORTON—An elephant. 

yupce—Mr. Encyclopedia. 

MOTHER GOOSE 

RED RIDINGHOOD 

COUNTRY MOUSE 

SECOND-GRADERS—Any number, in- 
cluding Tommy, Mary, Michael, 
Susan, Patrick, Nina, Marilyn. 


CosTuUMES 


Book characters are costumed to 
suggest the fictional personalities 








which they represent. Other mem- 
bers of the cast wear school clothes, 


Judge has a black robe. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Classroom for the Sec- 
ond Grade. A library corner is in 
evidence. There is a general dis- 
orderly array of books. The girls 
and boys who take the parts of 
book characters are among them, 

Scene 2.—Judge Encyclopedia’s 
courtroom. His desk should be on 
a raised platform if possible. 

Scene 3.—Same as Scene 2 ex- 
cept that the library corner is very 
neat and orderly. The time is two 
weeks later. 














Miss Williams tell a big girl that 
anytime she wanted to find out 
something, she should go to the 
encyclopedia. 

AMBER—Well, then, why can’t 
we go to Judge Encyclopedia? He 
will tell us what to do. 

BOOK CHARACTERS—Yes, let’s 
go to him for advice. (They exit.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


ScENE 2 


(Judge is seated behind his 
desk. Book Characters enter.) 
yjupce—Who enters this court? 
ALL BOOK CHARACTERS— 
We're the folks from Bookland. 
A happy lot were we 
Until some thoughtless children 
Were cruel as cruel could be. 
yupce—In what way were they 
cruel? Speak up. 


Photo by Sybil Shannon 
> er 





HORTON (stepping forward)- 
Your Honor, the children in the 
second grade at Fremont School 
don’t seem to appreciate us. We 
should like to present our case be- 
fore this court. You are so wise, 
Judge Encyclopedia. We thought 
you might be able to help us. 

jupce—Bring in the offenders 
and present your case. 

(Horton goes out and brings in 
Second-Graders. ) 

AMBER (steps up front and 
points to Tommy)—Your Honor, 
I have a case against Tommy 
Jones. 

jupce—Let’s hear your case. 

AMBER—Tommy always turns 
down the corners of my pages. 
Then my pages crack and the cor- 
ners fall off. (Tommy hangs his 
head in shame.) 
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JOHNNY COTTONTAIL (sneez- 
ing)—Mary left me outside all 
night and it rained. Even if I get 
over this cold, I'll have to go 
about in rags the rest of my life. 
Just look at my beautiful cover! 
Ruined! Completely ruined! 

MARY (very much ashamed)— 
Oh, I didn’t know it was going 
to rain. 

JOHNNY COTTONTAIL (shaking 
his head)—These careless chil- 
dren! What is to become of us? 

jJupce—Little Black Sambo, 
what do you have to say? 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—Girls 
and boys certainly handle me a 
lot. Id like that very much if 
they would have clean hands! 
The other day Michael had been 
eating candy, and his hands were 
so sticky! (Michael examines his 
hands.) Now my pages are so 
sticky and dirty I’m ashamed of 
myself, 

(In hobbles Mother Goose. 
She has difficulty walking.) 

jupce—Why, what happened 
to you, Mother Goose? 

MOTHER GOOSE (limps up to 
desk to tell her story)—A short 
time ago I was brand-new. I 
know it’s hard to believe now, 
but I was. A little girl opened 
me to look at my pictures. She 
opened me improperly and broke 
my back! When the bell rang, 
she was in such a hurry to go out 
to play that she put me face 
down on her desk. 

jupceE—What happened next? 

MOTHER GOosE—One of the 
boys knocked me on the floor, 
and another boy stepped on me. 

(The other Book Characters 
exclaim s~mpathetically. ) 

RED RIDINGHOOD (Steps up)- 
I had my back broken once, too. 
(All look at her in surprise.) 
Yes, it’s true. A boy who was 
looking at me put a pencil be- 
tween my pages to mark his place 
and left me on a chair. Some- 
one sat on me, and you know my 
back couldn’t stand that! 

jupce—Your back seems all 
right now. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes! The li- 
brarian sent me to the bindery, 
and now I have a new binding. 

yjupce—Horton, do you have a 
complaint, too? 

HORTON—Yes, Your Honor, I 
do. Children are always tracing 
my pictures. Their pencils cut 
right through the tracing paper 
and leave marks on my pages. I 
like to be (Continued on page 80) 
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A Little Lost Pilgrim 


ELIZABETH E. GREENLEAF 


Teacher, Special Class, Maryland School for the Blind, 
Overlea, Maryland 








CHARACTERS 


MRS. BILLINGTON 
GOVERNOR BREWSTER 
CAPTAIN STANDISH 

JOHN 

saMosET—An Indian boy. 


Costu MES 


Mrs. Billington wears a long 
dress with a large white collar 
and a long apron. The men 
and John wear white collars and 
cuffs on their belted suit coats. 
The breeches buckle below the 
knee. Hats are high-crowned. 
Samoset wears an Indian suit. 


SETTING 


For suggestions, see production 
notes at end of play. 




















ScENE l 


(Mrs. Billington rocks a cradle 
with her foot while she knits.) 

MRS. BILLINGTON—Oh, oh, my 
poor little John! I’m sure the 
Indians have stolen him. If 
John’s father were only here, he 
would find his little boy, I know. 
I can’t leave the baby to search 
for him. I do wonder whether 
Governor Brewster and Captain 
Standish have any word of him. 


ScENE 2 


GOVERNOR BREWSTER—Captain 
Standish, have you found any 
trace of our lost boy yet? 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Not even 
one, Governor Brewster! If he 
were lost, we would have found 
him by now. The Indians must 
have stolen him. We must fight 
them and get John back. 

GOVERNOR BREWSTER—I can’t 
believe that the Indians stole him. 
Why, they are coming to our first 


Thanksgiving feast! Surely they 
would not treat us so badly at 
such a time! Let us go to their 


_camp, and ask whether he wan- 


dered in there. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Shall we 
call our soldiers out to go with 
us? There may be a fight. 

GOVERNOR BREWSTER—No in- 
deed! There must be no fight- 
ing. I don’t believe the boy was 
stolen. Just you and I will go 
to the Indian camp. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—I’ll take 
my gun, anyway. I don’t trust 
those Indians! If they start any- 
thing I shall fight them. 


ScENE 3 


(Mrs. Biilington, stirring a 
kettle hung over the fire, is sad. 
The baby sleeps in the cradle.) 

MRS. BILLINGTON (goes to the 
door and looks out)—Gone four 
long days! I pray to God every 
day and night to take care of my 
boy. “Please, God, take care of 
John. Don’t let him die in the 
woods. If the Indians have him, 
please help them to be good to 
him.” If the Indians do have 
him, I know Captain Standish 
will get him back. He is a brave 
man. I must be brave, too, and 
keep up my courage. (Sings a 
hymn.) 

JOHN (bursting in)—Mother! 
Mother! I’m home! 

MRS. BILLINGTON—Oh, my boy, 
my boy! Thank God you are 
home safe! Are you all right, 
John? 

yoHN—Yes, Mother, I am all 
right now. But I nearly died in 
the woods. I was alone for three 
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days and nights. I ate berries and 
drank water from the streams. I 
could not find my way home. 

(Governor Brewster and Cap- 
tain Standish enter, remaining in 
the background.) 

MRS. BILLINGTON—Did the In- 
dians steal you? 

JOHN—No, Mother, I wan- 
dered into their camp. I tried to 
tell them I was lost and I asked 
them to take me home. ‘They 
didn’t understand me, and I 
thought they wanted to keep me, 
but they didn’t. They were good 
to me. Just the same I was glad 
to see Captain Standish and 
Governor Brewster. 

GOVERNOR BREWSTER (step- 
ping forward)—No, the Indians 
didn’t steal John. He found his 
way to their camp. Only the 


squaws and children were home. 
The warriors were all out hunt- 
ing wild turkeys and deer to 
bring to our Thanksgiving feast. 
So there was no one in camp 
who could bring John home. 
CAPTAIN STANDISH—The boys 
were hunting with their fathers. 
The little children were helping 
their mothers harvest corn. 
JOHN (picking up the baby, 
holds her up in the air, gives her 
to his mother)—And all the pa- 
pooses were tied to boards and 
hanging up in the trees. 
CAPTAIN STFANDISH—I did not 
need to use my gun. We found 
the Indians were friendly. Well, 
Mrs. Billington, what do you 
think we paid for your good-for- 
nothing boy? Two jackknives! Is 
he worth it? (Continued on page 90) 





Little Reart Lesson 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, 
Deep Water, New Jersey 


SCENE 1 


(Father Bear and Mother Bear 
are on the stage.) 

MOTHER BEAR—Father, do you 
know where Sonny is? It is time 
he was getting ready for bed. 
He’s aeting like a silly little bear. 
He doesn’t want to go to bed. 

FATHER BEAR—Oh, don’t wor- 
ry, Mother. When I was a little 
bear I didn’t want to go to bed, 
either. But I soon found out that 
it was the right thing to do. 

MOTHER BEAR—I hope you can 
make Sonny understand that. I 
am going to call him in now. 
(Calling.) - Sonny, Sonny Bear, 
come here at once! 

FATHER BEAR (yawning)—I'll 
be glad to get to sleep. 

SONNY BEAR (entering)—Did 
you call me, Mother? 

MOTHER BEAR—Yes, I did. I 
want you to put on your new pa- 
jamas and get ready for bed. 

SONNY BEAR—I don’t want to 
go to bed yet. Can't I play just 
a little while longer? 

FATHER BEAR—Let him play, 
Mother. Just put his pajamas 
out for him and let him come 
when he is ready. Let’s call the 
other children and we'll go to 
sleep. Run along, Sonny, and 
have a good time. 

SONNY BEAR—Thanks, Dad! 
(Runs out.) 








CHARACTERS 


ROBIN 

BLUEBIRD 

BLUE JAY 

FOX 

BEES— Voices 
off stage. 

SNOWFLAKES— 
Three. 

RABBIT 

NORTH WIND 


MOTHER BEAR 

FATHER BEAR 

SONNY BEAR 

SQUIRREL 

CHIPMUNK 

WOODCHUCK 

SNAIL 

FROG 

TURTLE 

TOAD 

SNAKE 
CosTUMES AND SETTING 


See production notes at end of 
play for suggestions. 




















MOTHER BEAR (crossly)—Now 
WHY did you do THAT? I nev- 
er heard of such a thing. You 
know it is time to hibernate. 

FATHER BEAR—He will learn, 
Mother. He'll learn! I remem- 
ber I found out for myself when 
I was just about his age. HA! 
HA! He'll find out, too. 

(Curtain closes.) 


ScENE 2 


(Sonny skips around the stage, 
stops, looks around, and sees 
Squirrel and Chipmunk walking 
around as if gathering nuts.) 

SONNY BEAR—Mr. Squirrel, 
will you come and play with me? 
Let’s race to the brook! 

SQUIRREL—I haven’t time to 
play. I’m gathering nuts for 
winter. When the snow covers 
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the ground it will be hard to find 
food. I’m going to store food 
and be ready for winter. 

SONNY BEAR—Where will you 
put the nuts, Mr. Squirrel? 

SQUIRREL—I'll hide them in 
my nest in the hollow tree. Ex- 
cuse me, please, I haven't time 
to talk. 

SONNY BEAR—AIl right, good- 
by. Perhaps Mr. Chipmunk here 
will play with me. 

CHIPMUNK—Hello, little bear. 
What are you doing in the woods 
today? 

SONNY BEAR—I’m looking for 
someone to play with me. It is 
lonely in the woods today. I 
can’t find any other little bears. 
Will you play with me? 

CHIPMUNK—I’m too busy get- 
ting ready for winter. Of course 
you can’t find any other bears. 
They are all hibernating. And 
why aren’t YOU doing that, too? 

SONNY BEAR—Hi-hi—what did 
you say? Is that fun to do? 

CHIPMUNK—I said “hibernat- 
ing.” All bears hibernate. I 
guess they like it. Anyway, I’m 
too busy to play. Good-by. 

SONNY BEAR—Wait! Please tell 
me what hi-ber-nate means. May- 
be I'd like it. 

CHIPMUNK—It means to sleep 
all winter. 

SONNY BEAR—Oh, I shouldn't 
like THAT! I want to play. 

CHIPMUNK—You ll find out. 
You'll find out. ( Exits.) 

SONNY BEAR—They seem to be 
very busy. I'll see whether Junior 
Woodchuck can play with me. 
(He goes to the Woodchuck home 
and knocks for a long time. Fi- 
nally Woodchuck appears in 
pajamas and nightcap.) 

woopcHuCcK—Who is it? What 
is wrong? Why, it’s Sonny Bear! 
What do you want? 

SONNY BEAR—How do you do, 
Mr. Woodchuck. May Junior 
come out to play? 

WOODCHUCK (surprised )—Cer- 
tainly not. He’s sound asleep and 
so was I. Why aren’t you asleep? 


SONNY BEAR—I want to play. I 
don’t want to sleep all winter. 

woopcHUCK—You'd better go 
home and go to bed. Good-by. 

SONNY BEAR—Good-by. (Pauses 
and thinks a moment.) I guess 
Ill go to see Mr. Snake. We 
had fun last summer. ( Walks on.) 
Oh, here’s a snail on the side of 
this log. Ill knock on his shell. 
Come on out, little snail. You 
always carry your house with you 
so I know you're at home. 

SNAIL— Why, Sonny Bear! You 
should be asleep. I’m going to 
sleep right here on the side of this 
log all winter. Now I shall close 
my door. I hope no one else 
wakes me. 

SONNY BEAR—I’m very sorry, 
Mr. Snail. Oh, I see Mr. Frog 
and Mr. Turtle coming. Maybe 
they will stop and play with me. 
(Frog and Turtle enter.) - Hello, 
Mr. Frog. Where are you going? 

FROG—I’m going to the pond 
and go down deep into the mud 
and sleep until spring. It is time 
for me to hibernate. 

MR. TURTLE—I’m going to do 
the same, but tell me, why aren’t 
you asleep? You should be in your 
nice warm cave for the winter. 

+ SONNY BEAR—I don’t want to 
sleep. I want to play all winter. 

FROG AND TURTLE (leaving )— 
We never heard of such a thing! 

(Toad and Snake enter.) 

TOAD—Hello, Sonny Bear. I’m 
surprised to see you here. I 
thought you'd be asleep by this 
time. I’m going to sleep myself 
very soon. 

SONNY BEAR—Where do you 
sleep, Mr. Toad? 

Toap—I go deep into the 
ground and sleep until spring. 
When the sun warms the earth 
it wakes me. 

SNAKE—I hibernate, too; don’t 
you, Little Bear? 

SONNY BEAR—Not I. 
to play. 

SNAKE—You'll discover it is 
too cold to play outdoors in the 
winter. (Continued on page 88) 
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Strutter, the Turhey 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MURIEL 








CHARACTERS 
JIMMY 


__ Twins about six 
TOMMY years old. 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
GRANDMOTHER 


GRANDFATHER 
BILL JONES—A neighbor. 


CosTUMES 


Everyone is dressed in mod- 
ern clothes. Grandfather wears 
a slipper on one foot and has it 
propped up on a stool. A cane 
stands by his chair. 


SETTING 


For information about the set- 
ting, turn to the production notes 
at the end of the play. 




















SCENE 1 

(Grandfather is in his chair 
with one foot propped up on a 
stool. “Grandmother is sewing.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Won't it be 
nice to have our grandchildren 
here for Thanksgiving? The poor 
things have lived in a city apart- 
ment all their lives. They've nev- 
er gone after the cows, picked 
berries, hunted for eggs—or done 
ever so many other things that 
farm children do. 

GRANDFATHER—Why, _ they've 
never even seen a real live turkey 
—just pictures and dressed ones 
that hang in the butcher shop! 

GRANDMOTHER—Lheir mother 
said in her letter that the biggest 
thing they looked forward to in 
coming to the farm was to see a 
turkey. 

GRANDFATHER—That’s because 
I wrote to them about that big 
gobbler that we call Strutter. He's 
the finest turkey I’ve ever seen. 
Did you feed him today, Ellen? 
If I hadn't dropped that big log 
on my foot I could tend to him 
myself. 

GRANDMOTHER— Yes, I fed and 
watered them all at noon. He's 
in the pen with the rest, but he’s 
by far the biggest. Don’t worry 
about the work. Your foot will 
be better in a day or so. You just 
sit there and watch for the twins. 
They should all be here soon. 

GRANDFATHER~—I hear a car in 
the lane. I hope it’s the children. 
(Pauses.) No, it’s Bill Jones with 
his truck to take our turkeys in to 
market with his. 

(Loud steps and knocking are 
heard.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Come in, Bill. 
It was nice of you to stop. 
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BILL JONES (entering )—Hello, 
folks! The truck broke down so 
I'm a little late. How’s 
foot, John? 

GRANDFATHER—Better, but I 
still can’t step on it, Bill. 

BILL JONES—Where are your 
turkeys? I brought those crates 
to take them to market in. 

GRANDFATHER—They re out in 
the turkey pen, Bill. I’m very 
grateful to you for offering to take 
those birds to market in time for 
the Thanksgiving rush. 

GRANDMOTHER—I']l go with you 
and help you catch them since 
John can’t walk on his foot. 

BILL JONES—Now never mind 
that, Mrs. Smith. I can manage 
alone. (After starting out the 
door, he turns back.) Looks like 
you are getting company. 

GRANDFATHER--It’s Jerry and 
Lucy with the twins! 

GRANDMOTHER—Come right in, 
all of you. 

jimMyY—Hello, Grandmother. 

TOMMY—Hello, Grandfather. 

jimmy—Where’s that big tur- 
key? 

TOMMY—Can we see Strutter? 

MOTHER—Not now, children. 
Granny has supper almost ready. 
Take your wraps off. You can 
see the turkey in the morning. 


your 


SCENE 2 

(Parents and grandparents are 
seated at the breakfast table.) 

TOMMY (enters right, rubbing 
his eyes) —Oh, goody! It’s morn- 
ing and we can see Strutter. 

jimmy (following )—May we go 
to see the big turkey now? 

GRANDMOTHER—You may take 
this pan of feed out to him and 
save me the trip to the barn. I 
haven't fed him yet this morning. 
We sold all the other turkeys yes- 
terday, but I kept Strutter for 
the children to see and to have 
for Thanksgiving dinner. (She 
hands a pan of grain to the chil- 
dren, who rush out.) 

(In a moment, wails are heard 
from outside. Tommy and Jimmy 
rush into the room breathlessly. ) 

TOMMY—Grandmother! 

jrimmy—Oh, Grandfather! We 
can’t find anything that looks like 
a turkey. 

TOMMY—The gate was open 
and the barnyard is empty. 

jimmy—We found one animal, 
but we're pretty sure it was a 
cow! (Continued on page 92) 
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Thank You, God 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 


I am hap-py ev-’ry day, 


I’m snug and warm at night. 


Thank you, God, for ev-’ry thing That makes my life so bright. 


IT’S SNOWING 
FLEUR CONKLING 


Little, white stars 
From downy sky beds, 
Soft as a whisper 

Over our heads; 
Fluttering down 

On meadow and stream, 
Clinging with fingers, 
Light as a dream. 


WE THANK THEE 
MATTIE M. RENWICK 


For flowers so beautiful and sweet, 

For friends and clothes and food 
to eat, 

For precious hours for work and 
play, 

We thank Thee this Thanksgiving 
Day. 


For father’s care and mother’s 
love, 

For the blue sky and clouds above, 

For springtime and autumn gay, 

We thank Thee this Thanksgiving 
Day. 


For all Thy gifts so good and 
fair, 

Bestowed so freely everywhere, 

Give us grateful hearts we pray, 

To thank Thee this Thanksgiving 
Day. 
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Verse for November 


WHEN MOTHER READS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


When Mother reads aloud, the 
past 
Seems real as every day; 
I hear the tramp of armies vast, 
I see the spears and lances cast, 
I join the thrilling fray. 


When Mother reads aloud, far 
lands 
Seem very near and true; 
I cross the deserts’ gleaming sands, 
Or hunt the jungle’s prowling 
bands, 
Or sail the ocean blue. 


When Mother reads aloud, I long 
For noble deeds to do— 
To help the right, redress the 
wrong ; 
It seems so easy to be strong, 
So simple to be true. 


A MODERN DRAGON 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


A train is a dragon that roars 
through the dark. 

He wriggles his tail as he sends up 
a spark. ; 

He pierces the night with his one 
yellow eye, 

And all the earth trembles when 
he rushes by. 
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EYES 
AILEEN FISHER 


Two eyes of Mother’s 
are all I can see. 

But she’s got OTHERS 
she uses on me. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


I met four young and handsome 
kits, 

In black fur coats and velvet 
mitts. 


They asked me many questions: 
“Why 
Do mice run fast and robins fly? 


“Where do balls roll? Why should 
a feather 

Do such strange tricks in windy 
weather? 


“What makes a big dog rush 
about? 

What makes a bowl of cream give 
out? 


“Why does our mother never fail 
To box us when we pat her tail? 


“Oh, tell us, tell us, if you can, 
sir!” 
I didn’t know a single answer. 


SILVER 
WALTER de la MARE 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver 
shoon; 

This way, and that, she peers, and 
sees 

Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery 
thatch; 

Couched in his kennel, like a 
log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the 
dog; 

From their shadowy cote the 
white breasts peep 

Of doves in a silver-feathered 
sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering 
by, 

With silver claws, 
eye; 

And moveless fish in the water 

gleam, 

silver 

stream. 


and silver 


By reeds in a_ silver 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: The Paebar Co., for “It’s Snow- 
ing,” from Small Talk for Small People; 
Follett Pub. Co., for “A Modern Drag- 
on,” from Around the Toadstool Table; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, for “Eyes,” from 
That’s Why; Harcourt, Brace & Co., for 
“Questionnaire” (originally “Kitten’s 
Questionnaire”) from Magpie Lane, 
copyright 1927; Henry Holt & Co., for 
“Silver,” from Collected Poems, 1901-18, 
copyright 1920 by Holt, 1948 by author. 
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Suppose America depended on 


LEt’s suppose that rail- 
roads had only man 
power —no equipment 
whatever—and that 
their employees had to transport America’s 
freight on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could carry 
on his back 75 pounds of freight 15 miles 
a day, to move a ton of freight one mile 
would cost, at present wage rates, $18.45. 
This means that your individual freight 
bill on the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the railroads 
provide each worker with $20,265 worth 





of such “tools” as cars and engines and the 
tracks on which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation output 
of each worker that the average cost of mov- 
ing a ton of freight one mile is only 144¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important it is to 
everyone in America that the railroads 
have the best equipment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding new 
locomotives . . . freight cars . . . passenger 
trains...signals...rail...all sorts of improve- 
ments just as fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s rail 
transportation system, the railroads must 
be allowed to earn enough to supply their 


this kind of common carrier’ 





workers with even more and better “tools.” 
Only in this way can they continue to pro- 
vide the low-cost, efficient transportation 
so essential to the very life and prosperity 
of our nation. 








Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s great musical comedies starting October 4, 1948. Every 
Monday evening over the ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Dress Rehearsal for a Gold Rush Play 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ROSE KENNEDY GIDLEY 


His play for fourth- or fifth- 
graders is written with the 
intention of giving them some 
knowledge of the history and cus- 
toms in California at the time of 
the discovery of gold by James 
Marshall at Sutter’s Mill in 1848. 
The play is in the form of a 
dress rehearsal. This technique 
makes it possible for the costumes 
to be exhibited, and properties, 
such as picks, gold nuggets, and 
bonnets, to be assembled, as an 
integral part of the play. This is 
done on the stage and constitutes 
part of the action. It allows Tom, 
the play director, to have a script 
legitimately so he can be direc- 
tor, prompter, and leading man. 
Tom’s part calls for a very alert 
boy, but there is always at least 
one child able to take such a part. 
He may interrupt an actor occa- 
sionally and ask him to do over a 
speech for better effect. 


THE PLAY 


PROLOGUE 


(Susan, Tom, and Jack stand 
in front of closed curtains, and 
look at a poster, pinned there.) 

suSAN—What’s this? 

TomM—We’re going to have a big 
show in our room to tell the story 
of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. 

SUSAN—Why are you going to 
do that? You'll study California 
next year. 

yack—Because, silly, this is 
1948. And gold was discovered 
in 1848. (Contemptuously.) Girls 
never know anything. 

susAN—Of course! It was a 
hundred years ago that my gréat- 
grandfather came to California 
during the gold rush. 

' Tom (not impressed)—So did 
mine. He kept a diary, and I got 
a lot of ideas for our show from 
reading it. I’m the director. 
yack—And I’m his assistant. 
tom (looks through a sheaf of 
papers and pulls a notebook out 
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Children will have a chance to do research and 
creative writing if they decide to give this play. 
They will enjoy the novel production technique. 








CHARACTERS 


susAN—A girl from another grade. 

roM—Director and prompter. 

jAcK—Assistant director. 

puPiILs—Any number. Some of the 
boys double as Prop Boys. 

JAMES MARSHALL 

WORK MEN— Three. 

JOHN SUTTER 

MR. JONES )_ Ohio couple who 

MRS. JONES) became 49ers. 

LEM 

JAKE 

SARAH 

MARY ANNE 

VANCY 

SAMMY 

MINERS— Three. 

HOTEL CLERK 

FARMER 

SURVEY CLERK 

ASSAYER 

INDIANS—Two or three. 


—The Jones children. 


CosTuMES 


Workmen, Miners, and James 
Marshall are dressed in boots, cow- 








boy hats, bright shirts,.and jeans. 
James Marshall has a beard. John 
Sutter, Hotel Clerk, and Survey 
Clerk wear frock coats. John Sutter 
also wears a stovepipe hat. Indians 
may wear simple Indian dress if 
desired. Farmer is dressed in faded 
jeans, a blue shirt, and old straw 
hat. 

In Scene 3, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
and their children may wear mod- 
ern dress. In Scene 4 they are 
dressed in typical pioneer costumes. 
The remainder of the characters 
are in school clothes. 

SETTING 

At the beginning of each scene 
the stage is bare. The furniture and 
properties necessary for each scene 
are placed as called for. 

The assayer’s office in Scene 4 is 
a simple paper-covered framework 
front with a door in it. Through 
the door can be seen a counter on 
which are placed gold scales and 
a bottle labeled nitric acid. Behind 
the counter is a picture of a safe. 














of his pocket)—Wow! We have 
an awful lot left to do. (Calls.) 
Props on for dress rehearsal! 
(Susan, Jack, and Tom walk to 
side of stage as curtains open.) 


ScENE 1 


(Pupils are working on stage 
properties. The children who 
were talking in front of the cur- 
tain now walk around to watch 
the different groups. A number 
of activities take place simultane- 
ously, with the conversations car- 
ried on in the order given here. 
At the right front First Boy and 
Second Boy and First Girl are 
working with rocks, a pot of paste, 
gold paper, and wire.) 

FIRST BOY—I wonder whether 
we're making these nuggets big 
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enough so the audience can See 
them. (Calls to someone on far 
side of stage.) Can you see this? 

(The person nods vigorously.) 

SECOND BOY—This should be 
big enough. (Holds up a finished 
nugget about six inches across. It 
may be painted with gilt paint or 
covered with gold paper.) 

FIRST GIRL—That’s big enough 
to start a gold rush in 1949. The 
nuggets the 49’ers found were 
really very tiny. 

(At the left of center front 
Third Boy and Fourth Boy are 
working with a gocart wheel, a 
bucket, and a sawhorse. They 
are attempting to make a water 
wheel.) 

THIRD BOY (balancing bucket 
on sawhorse )—I don’t see how we 


can make this water wheel work. 
We can’t really pour the water on- 
to the stage to make the wheel go 
around. There’s a lot to be said 
for electricity. 

FOURTH BOY (holds up gocart 
wheel)—I don’t believe this is the 
right kind of wheel. 

(They both rub their heads 
perplexedly.) 

SECOND GIRL (enters with a 
large piece of white wrapping pa- 
per on which are drawn a water 
wheel and a mountain stream) — 
Why can’t we put up this picture 
instead of trying to make a real 
wheel work? 

THIRD BOY—It’s a swell idea! 
And we can use sound effects. 

FOURTH BOY—That’s just the 
thing. 

(Tom helps Second Gitl tack 
picture to the rear center wall.) 

(Right of center front Fifth Boy 
and Sixth Boy are examining a 
pick and shovel.) 

FIFTH BOY—Look at this pick 
and shovel. They belonged to my 
great-grandfather. Father said I 
could bring them if Id be care- 
ful with them. 

SIXTH BOY—We didn’t have 
anything I could bring except a 
dishpan. But I guess we can pre- 
tend to wash gravel in that. 

FIFTH BOY—Well, I read that 
prices were terribly high during 
the gold rush. I guess some of 
those old miners would probably 
have been glad to have a dishpan. 

(At the far left Third Girl and 
Fourth Girl are working on a sun- 
bonnet. Two skirts, and pieces of 
calico and gingham, are on the 
floor beside them. Seventh Boy is 
gathering together and trying on 
boots, a cowboy hat, and a bright 
shirt.) 

THIRD GIRL (tries on a card- 
board frame for a sunbonnet)— 
Oh, this cardboard sunbonnet 
frame is just the thing! (She re- 
moves the frame from her head 
and starts to pin a piece of cloth to 
the frame.) (Continued on page 75) 
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Whatever the activity—strenuous or mild—it drains needed to supplement an otherwise adequate diet. 
d- from your body’s energy reserve. As this store of Moreover, many candies are made up in part of milk, 
= energy becomes depleted, the body sends out a call butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and peanuts. Such candies 
ret for energy ...so often taking the form of the “crave contribute (to the extent these foods are contained) 
re= tor candy.” biologically adequate protein, fats rich in the unsat- 
ad A tasty, nourishing food, candy is an excellent urated fatty acids, calcium, phosphorus, and iron, 
to source for the rapid replacement of energy when the as well as niacin, thiamine, and riboflavin. 
5) body’s reserves fall below normal level. Candy's easily saat an ea — —_ 
. —- —big, full-color wall charts: nergy s, 
digested and assimilated ——— (2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart; also graphic 
provide, in a delicious form, the folder, 8% x 11 inches (for students’ notebooks), reproducing 
CANDY IS extra energy units so often charts listed above. Use coupon on page 80, 
DELICIOUS 
FOOD COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
3 4 « an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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My Magie Carpet 


WORDS BY THELMA M. PARKER MUSIC BY GRACE F. SNYDER 












can vis -_ it far - off coun-tries, And cit -__ ies 


chil - dren, Who live in 





can vis - it oth - 








er 








Wind 





- mills whirl 


I can 





go to caves and 





Hol - land; I leam how tu ~-_ lips grow; 


- wams, Though in 








a. chair I’m curled. Books 





go to see Pe - pi - to, Who lives in Mex - i - co. 


a mag - ic Car-pet That takes me round the world. 
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Vote for Coke 
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Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Turn to pages 64 and 66 to find Day by Day activities for the rest of November. 





First cultivated by the 
Aztecs, the tomato was 
brought to Europe by the 
Spanish Conquistadors. 


There it was recognized 
as one of a botanical fami- 
ly, most of whose members 
were poisonous. Hence, 
the ancient superstition 
that tomatoes were poi- 
sonous. 


2. 


The tomato was called the 
wolf apple; the love apple; 
the forbidden fruit of Eden. 


Of course, these “be- 
liefs” are untrue; the to- 
mato is a delicious and 
nutritious food. 


3. 


Botanically, the tomato is 
actually a fruit, but it is 
thought of and used as a 
vegetable. 


The short-lived tomato 
plant is indigenous to South 
America, cultivated in 
Mexico and Peru. This 
tender annual requires long 
periods of sunshine to ripen 
to full maturity. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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q. 


The tomato is exceedingly 
rich in scurvy-fighting Vi- 
tamin C, and contains 
above-average amounts of 
A, B, and G. 


It is an excellent thirst- 
quencher. Canned toma- 
toes are often included in 
the desert rations of sol- 
diers and explorers. 


5. 


From the tomato come some 
of the nation’s favorite 
drinks—tomato juice and 
other tomato drinks. 


It is enjoyed for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner all 
over the country. Conven- 
iently canned, tomato juice 
is part of the basic Ameri- 
can diet. 


6. 


Tomatoes grown for can- 
ning are allowed to ripen 
fully on the vines before 
being packed. 


No water goes into cans 
containing tomatoes; all 
liquid within is pure toma- 
to juice. And the canning 
process allows extremely 
little of the precious 
Vitamins to escape. 


Z, 


Canned tomatoes are an- 
other example of how mod- 
ern canning methods make 
nature’s finest crops read- 
ily available to all. 


In canning, both nutri- 
tive and flavor values are 
retained to a high degree. 
The single largest maker 
of cans for food is Ameri- 
can Can Company. 


of such wide interest and value to you that we have 


EANco) You have told us that these advertisements have proved 


acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
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(Political Advertisement) 





(Political Advertisement) 


= IN EDUCATION 





a] ) gets things done! 


Teachers need 
. ADEQUATE SALARIES —> 


; SECURITY AND INCENTIVE 


Turn to page 66 for the rest of the Day by Day activities. 


: BETTER SCHOOLS 


) PUPILS 


) A SOUND COMMUNITY 


New York State teachers are the best paid in 
the world— 


Dewey raised STATE-WIDE MINIMUM from $900 
to $2,000 a year; $2,500 minimum in New York 
City. 


New York State Teachers’ Permanent Pay Law 
with incentive provisions has been called ‘the 
most advanced statute in the country and the 
largest single aid to education.” 


Under Dewey, state aid to school districts is up 
80%. New York spends more than any other 
state on education — $234 per pupil. (National 
average $99.) 


Dewey state-financed college housing, scholar- 
ship and other emergency programs have helped 
DOUBLE New York State college enrollment. 


Governor Dewey’s program promotes social wel- 
fare and public health along with education. 


Teachers’ Committee for Dewey 
45 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The nation’s schools need Dewey for President 


DEWEY GETS THINGS DONE! 
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GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 
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UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
s. ¥, 


487. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, 











A BRAND-NEW booklet for YOU! 











TOPICS FOR STUDY — alan Mest early Stet Sood 
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MILK IS A PRICELESS SOURCE OF HEALTH 





THE PROTEIN IN MILK 





THERE IS SUGAR IN MILK 





THE BUTTERFAT IN MILK — 





THE WHEY IN MILK IS IMPORTANT 





THE MINERALS IN MILK 





THE VITAMINS IN MILK 





MILK CONTRIBUTES TO A BETTER WORLD 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 





HERE'S A BRAND-NEW BOOKLET that is going to be a big help. 
Because it is simply written you'll enjoy reading this authoritative 
24-page brochure. And you'll find it a useful tool for the classroom. 
Printed in color, with incidental illustrations, it is punched for insertion 
in your standard three-ring binder. 





IT'S PACKED with just the sort of information that teen-agers want. 
You can interest them in the effects of nutrition on complexions, intelli- 





| 
| 
| gence and height. And you can plan sessions that will be lively and 





d educational. 
we fF 
ity) | 
ox 
Why not send for your free copy, today? Write to Mary Preston, 
, Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 


visual aids (see page 31), address questions to our 






YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 


by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 











Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New Y ork 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 











Should I teach my sixth-graders the 
meanings of such terms as value and 
intensity of color? 


No. It is better for the children 
to use colors and to experiment 
with different combinations than it 
is to try to teach them meaningless 
terms. Let the theory wait until 
the children are older. 


° 


In my second grade we make a book 
each month. Please give suggestions 
for our November cover. 


I think it is best to have all of 
the children make suggestions for a 
cover and then vote for the ones 
they like best. 

However, if you have a definite 
plan in mind as to what medium 
will be used for a design, you may 
wish to guide their choice. For ex- 
ample, if the design is to be made 
from cut paper, the subject must be 
simple. 

Perhaps the children could vote 
on some of these subjects: squash, 
apples, pumpkins, and green pep- 
pers in a group to suggest the har- 
vest; bare trees and evergreen trees 
standing in a cluster; houses and 
snow, if the children live where 
there is snow. 


¢ 
Blackboard borders and window dec- 


orations are now considered out of 
date. Why is this so? 


I believe it is because so many of 
these decorations were traced, and 
there is no educational value in 
tracing around patterns and past- 
ing things on blackboards and win- 
dows. 

Then, too, I believe we feel that 
“rest spaces” in a room are good 
for the eyes. Often windows frame 
interesting views. Also, it is easier 
to keep the glass clean when no 
paper is pasted on it. 


° 


We wish to experiment with finger 
paints. Can you tell us the different 
kinds of finger paints available? 


Finger paint may be made by 
boiling cornstarch and adding pow- 
dered paints for color; another kind 
may be made by adding tempera 
paint to liquid paste. Finger paint 
can also be bought in a moist con- 
dition in glass jars, or in powdered 
form in tin cans. Water must be 
added to the powdered form. 
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Please suggest ways an inexperienced 
teacher can improve her ability to teach 
elementary science. 


You need not wait until you 
know all the answers to questions 
children might ask before you begin 
to teach science in the elementary 
school. If you do you probably will 
never get under way. Plan to learn 
with the children. Let them help 
set up their own ways to find an- 
wers to questions they raise. Fol- 
lowing are some suggestions which 
other teachers have found helpful. 

1. Read pertinent material in 
several series of textbooks on the 
grade level you teach. Read similar 
material in general-science and bi- 
ology books. 

2. Perform some of the experi- 
ments suggested in these books to 
get the “feel” of experimenting. 

3. Read widely in the field of 
methods of teaching science. 

4. Secure as much help as possi- 
ble from your state department of 
education, There may be courses 
of study or bulletins available from 
this source. 

5. Make use of teachers’ manu- 
als that accompany your text if you 
use one. Manuals often contain a 
wealth of suggestions. 

6. Explore your local resources 
for books, people who know science, 
places to visit, apparatus and mate- 
rial to borrow, and soon. ‘ 

7. Contact a local junior-high- 
school general-science teacher or a 
high-school science teacher for ad- 
vice and other assistance. 

8. Be enthusiastic about the sci- 
ence activities of your pupils. Such 
enthusiasm may result in definite 


help for the science program. 
a 


Please suggest some inexpensive materi- 
al that will give information about how 
to do experiments in a science class. 


The following references are ob- 
tainable free of charge from the 
Elementary Division of the United 
States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Educational Brief No. 1, Materi- 
als and Apparatus for Teaching 
Elementary Science, April 1947. 

Selected References No. 14, Sci- 
ence Experiment Books for Chil- 
dren, May 1948. 

Educational Brief No. 12, Ex- 
perimenting in Elementary Science, 
1948. 


Where can I find material on how to 
teach first- and second-grade pupils to 
write compositions independently? 


You will find Children Learn to 
Write, edited by Fannie J. Ragland 
(National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago; 
$.50), most helpful. More good ref- 
erences are: They All Want to 
Write, by Alvina Treut and others 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 7; $2.54), and 
Directing Learning in the Lan- 
guage Arts, Part I, by Mildred A. 
Dawson (Burgess Pub. Co., 426- 
428 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15; 
$1.50). The October issue of the 
Elementary School Journal annu- 
ally carries a bibliography on lan- 
guage teaching. 

+ 
Can you tell me how I can interest my 
fourth-grade pupils in writing all their 
papers neatly and legibly? 

1. See that your pupils sense real 
purpose in all the writing they do. 

2. Make a practice of remarking 
frequently on neat and legible writ- 
ing, a different pupil’s every day. 

3. Post commendable papers on 
the bulletin board and send neat 
papers home. 

4. Provide each pupil with a 
folder in which representative work 
is filed, so he may compare his pa- 
pers and note his progress. 

5. Obtain a standardized scale 
which the pupils may use in judg- 
ing the quality of their writing. 


e 


How can I find time for dramatization 
in the crowded daily program for the 
higher grades in a two-teacher school? 


The modern integrated curricu- 
lum is a great help here. The daily 
program is planned in blocks of 
time—one for the language arts, an- 
other for social studies, and so on. 
In the language-arts period, each 
group of pupils may read a story 
silently, quietly plan in distant cor- 
ners the scenes and dialogue, and 
present an informal play to the oth- 
er groups. Or, the episodes met in 
history, and the situations in health- 
ful living, may be portrayed dra- 
matically. 

If you make dramatization a 
part of the pupils’ concrete learn- 
ing, you will not only be able to 
find time for it but you will realize 
that it is indispensable. 


What are some activities I could use 
for a kindergarten unit on trains? Is it 
worth while to construct a train? 


Some of the activities that can be 
carried on profitably are: 

1. Visit a train. If you cannot 
take a ride on one, then get permis- 
sion to go inside if only for a few 
minutes. 

2. Encourage your pupils to tell 
about train trips they have taken. 

3. Write some of these stories on 
newsprint with a black crayon and 
read them back to your pupils. 

4. Have the children draw train 
pictures. 

It is worth while to construct a 
train if you have material that the 
children themselves can use, but be 
sure you serve only as a guide in 
their building. If the pupils cannot 
construct their own train, they can 
form rows of train seats by using 
the chairs in their classroom. 


eo 


Please suggest a few activities that will 
help my pupils develop readiness to 
read maps. 


Below are given a few activities 
that I believe will help in this work. 

1. In primary grades children 
make many pictures of various 
kinds. Why not suggest that 
schoolroom scenes be drawn? Dis- 
play a picture that shows the room 
with its furnishings. Call this a 
“map” of the classroom. 

2. A discussion about how to 
give directions to different places 
may be the opening wedge toward 
drawing a “map” of the commu- 


nity. 
3. As soon as children become 
independent enough to choose 


reading as an activity they will find 
stories about people in other coun- 
tries and other parts of their own 
country. A record of the places 
read about can be kept on a map. 
Use some easily seen way of mark- 
ing these. Locate places in rela- 
tion to where they themselves live. 

4. Locate places where members 
of the group or their friends and 
relatives take trips. Always do this 
in relation to where you are. Any 
other way is meaningless. 

5. Locate on an outline map of 
Europe places to which the ohil- 
dren’s own gifts of money, food, 
and clothing have been sent. 

6. Very primary relief maps may 
be made on tables or floor. 
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An Attractive Library 
Center 
(Continued from page 15) 


If no low, open shelves are at 
hand, pupils have ideas for procur- 
ing them. Older girls and boys are 
handy with tools, and often can 
make their own shelves. One rural 
school dismantled an old organ in 
the basement and made shelves 
from the boards thus obtained. 

Whenever possible, it is wise to 
have well-built shelves constructed 
by a capable person. Certain spec- 
ifications should be adhered to. 
Shelves should not exceed 5’6” in 
height, and the bottom shelf should 
be from 4” to 8” from the floor. 
Most of the shelves should be 8” 
deep, but a limited number should 
be 10” to 12” deep, for the wider 
books, such as are used in the pri- 
mary grades. There should be no 
projecting trim or facing on the 
shelves. The shelves may _ be 
shellacked or painted. 

If tables and chairs are provided 
for a library center, certain speci- 
fications should be kept in mind. 
Standard table heights are 20” to 
23” for elementary schoolrooms. 
Standard chair heights (including 
glides) are 11” to 13”. 

Some teachers may protest that 
they have no room for a library 
center. Here again it is surprising 
to find how pupils will help solve 
the problem. They will point out 
places in a room where a center 
could be if such and such a thing 
were done. Often, space is taken 
up by cabinets and cupboards that 
could be put somewhere else. Some- 
times the object taking up valuable 
space is an old-fashioned phono- 
graph, a box of supplies, a group 
of history maps of questionable 
value on tripods, an organ which 
won't play, and soon. There is no 
school that cannot have a library 
center, at least of simple propor- 
tions, if there is enough desire for 
it! The photographs at the top 
of page 15 show small library cen- 
ters of a type which any school- 
room could make room for. 

Sometimes there is no problem of 
space for a library center. There 
is plenty of unused space, but the 
teacher and pupils have to be 
shown its possibilities. The pair of 
photographs at the bottom of page 
15 shows how unused space in one 
rural schoolroom was turned to 
profitable use. 

In arranging books upon the 
shelves, a teacher may use the cus- 
tomary library arrangement, or she 
may wish to work out with her pu- 
pils a simpler plan that will meet 
their needs. 

An interested child-librarian will 
delight in keeping books straight- 
ened, and in checking books out to 
readers who want to take them 
home. Such a pupil assistant will 
be expected to keep the shelves, 
books, tables, and chairs dusted; 
the plants watered; the shades 
drawn properly; and the book dis- 
plays changed. There is a variety 
of dutiés entailed here, and the 
value in performing them is so 
great, that many children during a 
school year should have the priv- 
ilege of acting as librarian. 











343 T.C.U. Bldg. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 
Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental loss 
of life. 


Pay $333 to $3000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental in- 
juries (including automobile). 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 


U NDERWRITERS 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 









Umbrella 


—in case of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine 


With everything else going up in price it is good to know 
that you can still get T.C.U. 10-Way Protection for less 
than a nickel a day. For that small amount you can still 
enjoy all the benefits of being under the famous T.C.U. 
Umbrella. You still get the most liberal cash benefits 
T.C.U. has ever given. Think what that can mean to you in 
time of need. 


T.C.U. believes that help given promptly is doubly valuable. 
All T.C.U. Checks go to teacher-members by fastest Air 
Mail. “Fairness’”—“Squareness”’—“Promptness”—these 
are the three things most often mentioned in the grateful 
letters T.C.U. receives from its teacher-members. 


PROTECT YOUR PAY RAISE! 


If you received a pay-raise the past year, or are about to 
get one, set aside just a little of it to protect you against 
losing all of it or more through sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. 


Not in years have so many teachers come under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. They want to protect their pay raises that have 
been so long past due. They are not going to lose them 
now. They are going to get 10-Way Protection under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. How about you? Send the coupon. 
Get all the facts without obligation. No agent will call. 
You alone decide. See for yourself what it means today 
to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


yr — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~— =" ~j 
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1 To the T.C.U., 343 T.C.U. Building 

1 Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

l I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10- 
1 Way Protection. Send me full details without ob- 
{ ligation. 

I 

{ Name 

Address... 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








One oj my first-graders is holding back, 
afraid to try any new activity. Fis 
mother hovers over him and seems con- 
tinually apprehensive that something 
may happen. What should I do? 


A fearful outlook on life generat- 
ed and sponsored by an apprehen- 
sive parent is sometimes difficult to 
overcome because the fearfulness is 
continually being reinforced. The 
most profitable approach would be 
a conference or two with the moth- 
er to see whether she is aware of 
the fact that her concern about her 
child is exaggerated. If she real- 
izes this, or if it can be pointed out 
to her, then the next step is for her 
to consult someone who can relieve 
her anxiety. 

With or without the mother’s in- 
sight and co-operation, however, 
the approach with the child is es- 
sentially the same. Liberal praise 
for venturing forth in any direction 
will be needed. Such venturesome- 
ness as many children have in 
abundance will need to be fostered 
in this child by your warm under- 
standing. Remember that progress 
will be slow for a while. Tasks 
graded in smaller-than-average 
steps will help build up his confi- 
dence that new things will not hurt 
him and that he can master them. 


¢ 


A girl in my sixth grade who is new to 
this school began the year as an almost 
model child, but now she is trying to 
create a disturbance. She keeps glanc- 
ing at me to check the results of her 
actions. How can I help her? 


A child can be too “model,” as 
this one seems to be. (A model has 
been defined as “not the real 
thing.”) Her good behavior evi- 
dently was imposed from without 
and has not grown from within; it 
is not part of her real self but is put 
on to create an impression. 

If you really like the child (and 
this is basic to helping her grow 
emotionally) you can tell her re- 
peatedly, in a great variety of ways, 
“T like you, but I do not like what 
you are doing because it is not good 
for you or for the other children.” 

If you let her know firmly, but in 
a friendly way, the kind of behavior 
which is not tolerated, if you give 
her generous approval for construc- 
tive acts, and if her problems are 
not too deep-seated, she should 
adapt to your group fairly soon. If 
she does not, it is an indication that 
the previous frustration of her basic 
psychological needs has been severe 
and further efforts will need to be 
made to understand the needs she 
is trying to satisfy by her behavior. 
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What can be done to improve the sight- 
singing of my fifth-grade class? Fifth- 
year music seems too difficult. 


Use easy materials. In no other 
subject, I believe, have children 
been expected to use materials that 
are much too difficult. No wonder 
many fifth-grade children become 
uninterested in singing. Select suit- 
able material with regard to the 
class background in music, and dis- 
regard what some publishers have 
labeled as “fifth-year music.” 


4 


Should I always ask the class what the 
key and the time of a song are before 
they start to sing the seng? 


You should seldom ask these 
questions. Give the class the pitch 
of the song and let them sing. If 
they sing the song correctly, all of 
the questions you might have asked 
are answered correctly. If errors 
are made in the rhythm; then it is 
time to ask, “How many beats are 
there in a measure?” and so on. 
Don’t talk; sing! 


+ 


I have difficulty in keeping my upper- 
grade classes beating. What suggestions 
can you make to help me? 


Select a very rhythmic child to 
assist in the music lesson, and have 
him go up and down the aisles 
watching the fingers. If he sees an 
unrhythmic finger, he should beat 
the correct rhythm beside it with 
his own finger, or he can tap lightly 
on the shoulder of the child who 
beats incorrectly until the child 
feels the correct rhythm. 

Of course it is best to help the 
child form the habit of beating to 
music at an early age. Rhythm 
bands and rhythmic games in kin- 
dergarten help develop his sense of 
rhythm at an early age. 


. 


Why do music supervisors insist on hav- 
ing the so-called “monotones” listen 
while the rest of the class sings? 


All music supervisors do notkeep 
the “monotones” listening, but they 
should, because singing (music) is 
learned through the ear. If a child 
is singing he isn’t listening. If he is 
singing all songs on the same two 
or three notes, he will continue to 
sing in that way, but this is not 
singing. It is easy to train the ears 
of little children so they can sing 
tunes correctly, by having them lis- 
ten first and then sing. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 


Can you tell me how to determine when 
I should class a child as a remedial- 
reading case? 


In some schools, pupils who are 
reading one year or more below 
their grade level are considered 
cases for remedial work. In other 
schools the pupils who are not read- 
ing up to their capacity are listed 
for a remedial program. In this 
second classification, gifted children 
who are reading above the grade 
level but not up to their possibilities 
would be examined carefully to de- 
termine why they were not read- 
ing better, and a program would 
be planned for them which would 
aim to stimulate them to greater 
effort and better achievement. 


Sf 


Would you please recommend some 
recent professional books in the field 
of reading? 


Here are a few of the newer 
books on reading: 

Acquiring Word Recognition 
Skills, by A. Sterl Artley, Education 
Series No. 43 (University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo.). 

Children and Books, by May Hill 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago 5; $3.60). 

Problems in Reading, by Edward 
W. Dolch (Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; $3.00). 

The Improvement of Reading, 
by Arthur I. Gates (The Macmillan 
Co., New York 11; $4.25). 


. 


What materials are needed in order to 
give children adequate experience in 
reading? 

1. There should be several sets of 
basic readers so that each group 
could have the set best suited to 
their rate of growth and their read- 
ing interests. 

2. There should also be many 
small sets of supplementary read- 
ers. These should be a little easier 
than the basic books. 

3. Library books, and magazines 
of all types and all levels of reading 
difficulty also should be avaiiable. 

4. Audio-visual aids for reading 
should be available for use. Choose 
these carefully. 

5. There should be workbooks 
and materials for free activities. 

6. Equipment for dramatization 
and construction is valuable. 

7. Other things such as evalua- 
tive materials and diagnostic test 
equipment may also be helpful. 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 70. 
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Will you please send me helps and sug- 
gestions for teaching beginning pupils 
to count to 10 and to 20? 


After rote counting such as that 
learned in nursery rhymes, there are 
three steps in the development of 
counting. First, the pupil must be 
able to give the names of the num- 
bers when counting objects. Such 
things as moving beads on a rod, 
or laying out cards or discs, are ef- 
fective operations at this stage. 

Second, counting implies the 
ability to reproduce numbers. Aft- 
er the pupil lays out some cards, 
discs, or other objects, he should be 
able to select a given number of 
these objects. Begin with one ob- 
ject, and then increase the number 
in consecutive order until he can 
select the correct number of objects 
without going through the entire 
sequence. 

Third, counting implies the abil- 
ity to compare numbers. In this 
case the pupil shows that two ob- 
jects are one more than one object. 
In like manner other comparisons 
are made. If you use concrete and 
manipulative materials, most pupils 
will learn to count to ten in a 
meaningful manner. 

At the beginning of instruction 
in counting, it is better to use large 
objects such as chairs or desks, in- 
stead of beads or discs. From this 
stage the pupil learns to deal with 
smaller objects. 

Counting from 10 to 20 is taught 
in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for the first ten numbers. 
For the numbers in this decade, you 
may stress the fact that each num- 
ber is a ten and some extra amount. 
Thus, 12 means one ten and two 
ones. A bundle of ten cards and 
two extra cards shows the meaning 


of 12. 
; * 


Which is better for teaching compound 
subtraction, the decomposition or the 
equal-additions method? 


According to an investigation 
made recently at Duke University, 
the equal-additions method is not 
superior to the decomposition 
method when the two processes are 
taught meaningfully. If a teacher 
is primarily interested in instruct- 
ing pupils how to subtract, regard- 
less of the meaning conveyed, then 
she may teach the equal-additions 
method. On the other hand, when 
meaning and understanding are es- 
sential parts of the learning process, 
then the decomposition method is 
the more effective method for 
teaching compound subtraction. 
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A Unit on the Community 
(Continued from page 16) 


D. They prepared an exhibit of 
the industrial products of their 
community. 

E. They made a picture market of 
farm products; classified each item 
as fruits, berries, vegetables, grains, 
fowls, or animals; and discussed 
what parts of the food were eaten. 
F. They made posters of commu- 
nity helpers and discussed the work, 
of each helper. 

G. They prepared a play that in- 
troduced the community helpers to 
the new pupil. (See page 16.) 

H. They made a book showing the 
growth of the community from 
farm land to town. The relation- 
ship of industry to the growth of 
the town was shown. 

J. They invited an old resident of 
the locality to visit the school and 
tell them about the community as 
he recalled it years ago. 

J. They visited the dairy and the 
firehouse. 

K. They took a bus trip to local 
points of interest. 

L. They discussed the local govern- 
ment and noted local officials, 
their duties, and how they were 
elected. 

M. They wrote letters thanking 
the persons who had helped them 
in their study. 


INTEGRATION 


A. History—The children learned 
about the early growth of their 
community. 

B. Arithmetic.—They solved prob- 
lems in buying and selling “play” 
farm products. 

C. Language. 

1. They had oral discussions and 
made written reports. 

2. They wrote short stories for 
their book. 

3. They presented a class play. 

D. Science.—They classified differ- 
ent foods and indicated the parts 
which were eaten. 

E. Social studies. 

1. They read maps. 

2. They learned the meaning of 
words such as canal, river, dam. 
F. Reading.—They read directions 
from the blackboard and _ stories 
about the community. 

G. Spelling—New words were add- 
ed to the spelling list: north, south, 
east, west, park, church, school, 
river, township, and so on. 


Before We Meet the Speller 
(Continued from page 20) 


as those given above. Their books 
were made of sheets of paper fas- 
tened between colored construc- 
tion-paper covers. From time to 
time they decided on words they 
wished to write in their books and 
their teacher wrote these on the 
blackboard for them to copy. There 
is littke doubt that many of the 
words became a part of the spell- 
ing vocabularies of those children. 


THE ORAL APPROACH 


Eye training is necessary, of 
course, but ear training is of equal 
importance, Even “though there 
scems to be no way to learn some 


words except to memorize them 
(get a mental picture of the letters 
in order), phonics is important for 
the many words that can be learned 
by their sounds. This is no stand 


rience with sounds, At timés it is 
fun to name objects that sound 
alike; for example, bat and rat, 
chair and hair, boy and toy. Writ- 
ing these words, at first, so they 
can be seen as well as heard is bet- 


may be used to add to this listen- 
ing experience. 

For the sake of spelling as well 
as writing (they cannot be sep- 
arated), it is good to have dis- 





for the old formal phonics drills, 


but simply for the development of ter. Such an activity is a good be- 
ginning for writing rhymes, and 
this experience, in turn, leads to 
more spelling. 

When reading poetry to your 
class, encourage them to pay at- 
tention to rhyming words. The 
Mother 


a child’s sense of sound. To drill 
on word families, apart from their 
present use, is a waste of time. 
Recognizing classmates’ names 
that have parts that begin alike 
such as Judy and Jill, Mary and 
Martha, Sam and Sue, is an expe- | 





familiar 


played in the room a copy of the 
alphabet, both in capitals and small 
letters. The manuscript forms are 
best at this age level. Frequently 
second-graders may know what 
letter they need to make but not 
how to make it. With the alpha- 
bet before them to refer to they can 
go ahead with their writing, 





Goose rhymes 





Mh byt Summer. 


Get all these advantages 


On a university- sponsored 
study tour abroad via TWA - 


Again in 1949, TWA will 
cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 
tours traveling by air. 


It’s not too early to start planning for one of 
the most interesting and profitable summers 
you’ve ever spent. By taking one of the univer- 
sity-sponsored tours now being organized, you 
can visit some of the finest centers of culture 
abroad . . . live and study in colorful countries... 
and get full university credits. In addition, by 
traveling TWA, you'll gain a wealth of knowl- 
edge, first hand, that will help you answer class- 
room questions about flying and airage geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) are in the 
planning stage now, but will probably follow the 
pattern of the highly successful tours conducted 
under similar sponsorship during the past sum- 
mer. Each will be conducted by a nationally 
known professor. Each will carry full university 
credits. 

For more complete tour information, or facts 
about any other trip you’d like to make by air, 
just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.A.: EUROPE: AFRICA: ASIA 






V Travel and study 
abroad with a 
nationally known 
university Professor 

Vv Earn University Credits 
While you travel, 


and... 


— your “Air World 
UCation” fi 
rst hand! 
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FULL-CREDIT SUMMER TOURS NOW IN THE 
PLANNING STAGE. ALL WILL TRAVEL BY TWA 


SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 
FRANCE— Tour plus residence at University of Grenoble. 
BRITISH ISitS—Study of British Education. 

POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of post-war condi- 
tions. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S.A.— Economic and Social 
Geography of the Southwest. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


¢] I would like to know more about the university-approved 
; tours via TWA. Please put,me on your list to receive detailed 

information as soon as it is available on the following tours:- 
t OSparin OF rance o£ BritisuIstes — Post-War Eurore 
b, =D Soutuwest GEOGRAPHY 
> 
+ Name:___ Position: 

{ Address: . pibaiel 
City:_ Zone State_ Phone No. 
T-19 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





A LIGHTED MAP 
BETTY MARIE FENTON 


NE of the most interesting 

projects which my geogra- 
phy class worked out was making 
a 36” x 42” map of the United 
States on which we used strings 
of colored lights to represent the 
radio networks. (The lights could 
represent such things as highways 
or railway systems also.) 

The map was drawn on fiber- 
board and the states were painted 
with water colors. The cities in 
which the radio networks are lo- 
cated were printed in. Holes were 
bored and the light holders were 
inserted. Adhesive tape held them 
firmly in place. Each bulb color 
represented a particular network. 


WORD BANKS 
AMY J. KING 


orp banks have proved to 
be a vocabulary help in 
my second grade. Each child 
brought a matchbox and in it de- 
posited new words learned during 
the week. When the words were 
checked on Friday, any words 
which were forgotten were called 
withdrawals. Interest continued 
for several weeks with these sim- 
ple and convenient word banks. 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possibie, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








BOXES FOR RUBBERS 
MARIAN HOLMES 


AVING no lockers in our rural 
H school, we had a problem in 
locating our galoshes and rubbers 
until we devised this plan. The 
janitor made four shelves about 
fifteen feet long, and fastened 
them to a wall in the entrance 
hall. ‘These shelves were parti- 
tioned, and each pigeon hole was 
numbered. The children were giv- 
en corresponding numbers. Now 
they have a place to keep not 
only rubbers and galoshes but al- 
so any other articles which they 
may bring to school. 





Delaware.—The teacher and pupils 
of grades five to eight of the Cheswold 
Elementary School will be glad to ex- 
change letters, sea shells, and products 
with other pupils and teachers in 
schools of the United States and else- 
where. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Mary E. Dunning, Du Pont 
Boulevard, Milford, Delaware. 


Georgia.—My sixth-grade pupils and 
I should like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with classes and 
teachers in all of the states and for- 
eign countries. We live near Atlanta, 
which is famous for Stone Mountain 
and for the setting of much of the 
novel, Gone with the Wind. Address: 
Mrs. Estelle Adams, Fitzhugh Lee 


School, Smyrna, Georgia. 


Jowa.—The pupils and teacher of 
all grades in Grandview Rural School 
wish to correspond with pupils and 
teachers anywhere in America or in 
foreign countries. We live near the 
Mississippi River and would like to 
exchange post-card views of the river 
for other cards or souvenirs. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Irene Belk, R.D. 3, 
BeHevue, Iowa. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


PRIMARY NUMBERS 
JULIA SIMMONS 


FIND that working with col- 
I ored pegs aids small children 
in grasping number concepts. I 
usually tell a story which empha- 
sizes the numbers, and the chil- 
dren illustrate them with pegs. 
For example, I say, “Jimmy 
had a garden this summer. One 
day he gathered three orange car- 
rots, four green onions, and two 
red tomatoes. How many vege- 
tables did he gather in all?” ‘The 
children seem to enjoy counting 
the pegs, and gather the number 
information very quickly. 


STRESS THE GOOD 
HELEN M. DECKER 


N AN overcrowded first grade, 

I found a tendency toward 
rude and quarrelsome behavior 
developing. I tried various rem- 
edies without success. 

Then one day, almost by acci- 
dent, the solution presented itself. 
A child did a particularly kind 
and helpful thing while we were 
cleaning the room after lunch. It 
brightened my day, and I wanted 
to give it public recognition. 

So, after lunch and playtime, 
I sat down and told this story. 
“Once there was a first grade 
much like ours. There were many 
girls and boys in it, just like you. 
One day a little girl ” and 
so on. I continued, describing 
the incident that had happened 
and enlarged on how happy it 
had made everyone, including the 
teacher. The child recognized 
herself in the story, and smiled. 
Others who had witnessed the 
kind deed smiled and pointed in 
her direction. 

Every day from then on, I had 
a story to tell at one o'clock. The 
children vied with one another in 
being considerate and thoughtful, 
for every child wanted a story told 
about him. Rudeness almost dis- 
appeared, I’m glad to say. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 
signed by the teachers themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: 
Club Exchange, Tut Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grade six, 
and I should like to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, products, and art 
work with pupils and teachers of the 
same grade in schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. James Blyze, Chaffee Pub- 
lic School, Chaffee, Missouri. 


New York.—My second grade would 
like to exchange letters with other sec- 
ond grades in the United States and 
foreign countries. We will also send 
schoolwork and view cards. We live 
near the oil fields in the southern 
part of the state. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Susie E. Robinson, 
Friendship Central School, Friend- 
ship, New York. 
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New York.—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades one, two, five, six, and 
eight, and | should be pleased to hear 
from pupils and teachers of the same 
grades in other states and countries. 
Our school is in an agricultural and 
dairying region. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Eva B. Nodine, c/o J. Corcoran, 
R.D. 2, Taberg, New York. 


Ontario.—The pupils of my rural 
school, all grades, and I should like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers any- 
where. Our school is in a farming 
and dairying community, about sixty 
miles from Ottawa. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mr. Earle H. Harper, 
Box 35, Balderson, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the 
fourth grade in East Fallowfield Con- 
solidated School would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other 
fourth-grade pupils. We are situated 
near Coatesville, where much steel is 
manufactured. Address: Mrs. Ann F. 
Reeder, East Fallowfield Consolidat- 
ed School, Modena, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The pupils of my 
rural school, grades one to eight, would 
enjoy corresponding and exchanging 
products or souvenirs with pupils of 
other states or countries. We live on 
the prairies in the pheasant paradise of 
the United States. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ethel M. Kinyon, 842 9th Street, 
S.W., Huron, South Dakota. 


U'tah.—Twenty-five sixth-graders in 
the Monticello School would like to 
correspond with pupils in other states 
and foreign countries. We are located 
in a high, semiarid region of south- 
eastern Utah. There are a number of 
national monuments, and a Navaho 
Indian Reservation, near here. Ranch- 
ing and mining are important activ- 
ities here. Address: Mr. Walter H. 
Posner, Monticello, Utah. 








Dress Rehearsal 





WORKMEN (going off the stage we are sure. Otherwise a lot of 
people will flock here and be dis- 








no telling how important this dis- 
covery will prove to be. 



























y for a Gold Rush Play and grumbling)—No! No! I'm . ' 
; , going to dig for gold. I'll be rich! appointed. ToM (stepping forward)—That’s 
(Continued from page 58) JAMES MARSHALL (tucks gold JAMES MARSHALL—I’m afraid it’s fine. Now you can take the water 
—_ FOURTH GIRL (holding up full nugget into his shirt and comes to too late. The men who were work- wheel down and the rocks out. The 
singham skirt)—There! By this aft- center front)—I must tell the own- ing at the mill already know. See! next scene is the Jones scene and 
ernoon we’ll have all the women’s er of the mill about the gold. (He Look over there. They are digging there are a lot of properties for this. 
costumes ready. hurries off stage. Sound effects of already. Let’s hurry and get ready. 
) SEVENTH Boyv—Here’s what gold horses’ hoofs are heard. They | JOHN SUTTER- Why, they have Stee * 
miners wore. (He points to his fade away and then become loud- | gone wild over it. There’s one man _ ee ; 
own apparel.) See! Boots, a cow- er again. Marshall returns with | with an Indian basket ; another has Tom, the Jones family, and 
boy hat, and a bright shirt and Sutter.) Right here, Captain Sutter. a wooden bow; still another has a Prop Boys who are fixing proper- 
ide, jeans. JOHN SUTTER—Well, well! We dishpan. They are using anything ties are on the stage 
ard ’ (Fifth Girl and Sixth Girl enter had better be quiet about it until to wash the gravei with. There’s (Continued on page 77) 
vior left. One has a pair of assayer’s . 
em- scales or a cardboard model of 
them.) t6 9 
, FIFTH GIRL—Aunt Mary let me BLITZ BUGGY ; U a 4 A 
el have her grandfather’s gold scales ee°6 or an n ergroun rmy 
self. for the play today. Let’s weigh 
ind — See! The tiniest little You won't find mules in a modern coal mine—and here’s Bega” age 
yere ye ona coring i a the machine that turned them out to pasture! Electric- “os A. 
It could walahh gold * oy ne powered, with spark-arresting motors, it’s called a 
ited eon (callin . te “groups)—It’s “shuttle buggy” by miners. From the working face it 
9:10. Dress ochenmel os 4-1% Te trundles 7 tons of coal at a trip, and automatically 
me, everyone ready? | unloads it. Machines like this have done away with much 
ory. jack—Which scene are you go- | backbreaking labor for miners in modern mines. 
adi ing to rehearse first? 
tToM—The gold-discovery scene. | commen > ok 
any (Curtain closes.) “a 
ou. ; 
nal ScENE 2 | 
ing (Tom is on stage leafing through | 
d the script. Jack is placing proper- | 
_ ties. Susan is looking at the water- | 
y it wheel picture. Marshall and Sutter | 
the enter.) 
zed TomM—Get ready now forthe gold- | 
led. discovery scene. (To Jack.) Leave | 
on the water-wheel picture, those 
the stones, and the gold nuggets, but 
| in take the rest of the things off. 
(Jack and others proceed to re- 
had move unnecessary properties.) 
The susAN—How did the gold rush 
: start? 
‘= TomM—We’re just going to re- 
ful, hearse that scene, madam. You’d 
old better have a seat. (Susan goes off 
is- the stage and takes a front seat.) Modern coal mining is “conservation mining”! Even The picture below, of a housewife in her kitchen, was 
All right, Marshall and Sutter, get coal dust, which, along with shale and other foreign taken in the heart of a mechanized coal field. Her 
ready. Where are the Workmen? matter, is separated from coal in modern washing plants, husband is a miner, which means his wages exceed the 
Three Workmen enter.) _ Oh, is reclaimed. Dried in special heaters, it’s shipped to average of workers in any other major industry, Though 
there ae = (To Jack.) ae industry as carbon, or “cooked” and compacted into not all U. S. miners live in homes as fine as this one, 
rv omar ra Pat ptr ihe chante. briquets for dust-free, smokeless home heating. Below high wages paid by the coal industry are responsible 
— He reads from script.) “This is are finished briquets on their way to shipping bins. for more and more homes like this in coal mining areas. 
January 24, 1848, on the south fork 
of the American River in Califor- 
the nia.” O.K., begin. 
aa (James Marshall, digging with a 
* a pick, tries to get a rock dislodged 
sted in the creek. Suddenly, he drops 
1 is the pick, stoops, and picks up a 
1 F. “nugget.” ) 
dat- JAMES MARSHALL (shouting) — 
Gold! I’ve found gold! (He runs 
about the stage.) 
my (Three Workmen, who were | 
rn working at some distance from 
a him, rush to his side. They all 
on re lh vom me dig — it's worthwhile fun finding out about coal! Locked 
= of the gold Mesos ee ae long in the heart of the earth, it holds many surprises. 
ect, 20 the 22 RB gS pate them.) To help your children learn about them, we've OA ee 
WORKMEN (speaking one after developed a sparkling quiz booklet on coal. Your -— ee ee 
: another)—Gold! Gold! The real classes will like it. For free copies, mail the coupon ake a —— Educ. Dept. I 
_ thing! We'll be rich. This is bet- below. , eeBee emera Su _ ashington 5, D. C. 
Pr ter than building a mill for Sutter. m : fae ee, 
ond ’'m not going to work in any saw- BITUMINOUS pee COAL | = es 
oa mill any more. Neither am I. BO ee -_ 
r of JAMES MARSHALL—Oh, I don’t BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | Street_ ee eae 
aho think it amounts to much. Let’s A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ; Se _Zone St my 
ich- get on with the mill work. You WasurncrTon 5, D. C. | N Y £ Scl ees r Te 
tiv- know, there have been lots of re- i ee ein a eaeacemiai 
m. Ports of little veins before. BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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eachers of young 


children will 
want these HARPER 
BOOKS for Boys 
and Girls in their 
classroom libraries 


TONI FRISSELL’S 
MOTHER GOOSE 


In this book of gay photographs 
real children act out each of the 
familiar chymes and make a 
Mother Goose all their own. 34 
delightful, unposed photographs. 

All ages. $2.50 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By Robbie Trent. Pictures by 
Mare Simont. The wonder and 
beauty of the first Christmas, told 
in simplest words and clear, 
reverent pictures in four colors. 

Ages 3-6. $1.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By May McNeer. Lithographs by 
Cornelius DeWitt. In this new 
‘Regions of America” book, Amer- 
ica’s Southwest, jts history and its 
present, become vividly real. I/lus- 
trations in color and black-and- 
Ages 5-10. $1.75 


SMUDGE 


By Clare Turlay Newberry. The 
author-artist of Mittens, Marsh- 
mallow and A pril’s Kittens presents 
a delightful little family of Per- 
sians, Matchless illustrations in 
pen, wash and conte crayon, 

Ages 3-6. $1.75 


WAIT TILL THE 
MOON IS FULL 


By Margaret Wise Brown. Pic- 
tures by Garth Williams. An en- 
chanting book about a small rac- 
coon who wonders what the night 
is like—and finally finds out! With 
bright, moonlit pictures and the 
warmth of a happy home in it. 

Ages 3-6. $1.75 


BEARS 


By Ruth Krauss. Pictures by 
Phyllis Rowand. A _ wonderful 
book of nothing but bears— 
solemn, wistful, ens bears—to 
look at and laugh at and love. 

Ages 3-7. $1.00 


COCOLO 


Written and iilustrated by 
Bettina. Cocolo, a little donkey, 
lived on a tiny island until a 
spoiled little girl took him away. 
Cocoio’s trip back is amusing and 
delightful. Fuil color. 

Ages 5-10. $2.50 


white. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








The Instructor Recommends 
For Young Readers 


Cc. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Let’s Look inside Your House; 
a picture science book, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider; pictures by 
Barbara Ivins (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
$1.50). 

A book that answers questions about 
the house, such as where does the 
water in the faucet come from, how 
does the radiator get warm when a 
valve is turned, where is the flame that 
makes the electric light? The attrac- 
tive two-color pictures help clarify the 
text and the simple experiment. 


Mary Ann’s First Picture, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Winifred 
Bromhall (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22; 
$1.50). 


A story of a little girl who was given 
a paint book on her birthday, and the 
effort she made to have her first pic- 
ture just right. This book will prove 
an incentive for seven-year-olds to do 
as well with their paintbrushes as Mary 
Ann did with hers, 


Pete the Great Magician, written 
and illustrated by Dwight Logan 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17; $1.75). 

Pete was just another little rabbit 
until he was taken away from the 
farm to become the assistant to a magi- 
cian. On his return he proceeded to 
show to the barnyard animals all the 
magician’s wonderful tricks, only to 
find they laughed at him. Poor Pete 
felt very sad until wise old Gramps 
Rabbit showed him that the things 
animals can do are much more won- 
derful than magic. 


White Snow Bright Snow, by 
Alvin R. Tresselt; illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; $2.00). 

Winner of the Caldecott Medal in 
1948, this is a large picture book with 
childlike illustrations in soft blue half- 
tones with splashes of yellow and red. 
The story is about the gray sky, and 
the lacy snowflakes, and the doings of 
the farmer, the policeman, and the 
postman when the snowstorm comes. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


The Art of Chinese Paper Fold- 
ing for Young and Old, by 
Maying Hsi Soong; illustrated with 
diagrams by the author (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17; $2.50). 

Clear instructions and simple dia- 
grams for making many entertaining 
and useful things without paste or 
scissors. Among the objects to be 
folded from sheets of paper are Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, bookmarks, toy 
boats, and miniature furniture, 
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The Bewitched Caverns, by Leona 
Train Rienow; illustrated by Allen 
Pope (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17; $2.00). 


An unusual story of * prehistoric 
times. Pigeon and Olo, children of the 
Cro-Magnon people, the first “think- 
ing” men, discovered an underground 
cavern where they found pointed flint 
and a pile of warm ashes. Unfortu- 
nately, they kept the secret from the 
elders of their tribe, and the resulting 
discovery of the half-animal half-man 
(Neanderthal) was nearly. disastrous. 


Susan’s Year, by Siddie Joe John- 
son; illustrated by Anne M. Peck 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3; $2.25). 


From birthday to birthday in the 
life of an eleven-year-old girl, whose 
home has been with her teacher aunt 
in a crowded college dormitory. They 
both find a new life in a near-by city. 
The story tells of homekeeping, mak- 
ing new friends, and going to the li- 
brary, to the fair, and to concerts. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


The Book of Three Festivals, by 
Amy Morris Lillie; illustrated by 
James MacDonald (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $2.50). 


A collection of nine religious and 
secular stories for older girls and boys, 
three for each of three great festivals— 
Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving. 
The Christmas group includes a real- 
istic story with emphasis on interna- 
tional unity; a story of St. Francis and 
the first créches; and a story of the 
Nativity shepherds. A good book for 
the teacher to use with younger chil- 
dren and for the older ones to read. 


The Road to Music, by Nicolas 
Slonimsky (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16; $2.75). 

An excellent guide for the music 
lover or student of any age. Musical 
theory, music history, the lives of great 
musicians, and musical recipes for 
composition are some of the subjects 
included. The illustrations are clever 
pictorial clarifications of the text, and 
there are numerous limericks and 
anecdotes about music and musicians. 


Watch for a Tall White Sail, by 
Margaret E. Bell (William Morrow 
& Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; $2.50). 


An excellent story of Alaska, record- 
ing pioneer life. A very young girl 
keeps house for her brothers during the 
winter of 1887, While there she learns 
to battle illness, isolation, and starva- 
tion. From this wilderness post the 
owner of “the tall white sail” rescues 
her. This aspect of the story provides 
an appealing young romance which 
older girls and boys will enjoy in ad- 
dition to the adventure, 





WINSTON FLASHES 


B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 


cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 








ROUTES of recent WinsTON textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our NerauBors Geographies. 


were 


LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Tue Winston Dictionary. 


a i el 


RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 


Orr 


STILL PIONEERING! AtcesraA— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 


CPI 


FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN ReEapINa. 


el 


PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 


td 


JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND oF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, Seven Braver Sxurns, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 


row 


TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 


eS 


COMING—a new GEN- 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 
presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 


The Gola © Winatin, Compan 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 
Los Angeles 15 


Atlanta 3 
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Dress Rehearsal 
for a Gold Rush Play 


(Continued from page 75) 


TOM (reading from the script)— 
“The setting is the kitchen of a 
farmhouse in Ohio in April, 1848.” 

Looking up from paper.) Let’s 
put the table near the front, and 
the two benches from the kinder- 
garten room on each side of the 
table. 

FIRST PROP BOY—I got the bench- 
es yesterday. Ill bring them in. 

He and another Prop Boy bring in 
he benches from the sides.) 

ToM—Fine! Mr. Jones, take your 
place here (indicating the head of 
the table), and Mrs. Jones, get in 
your position. Now, you fellows, 
please bring in the fireplace and the 
cupboard. Be sure you put them 
where Mrs. Jones can reach them 
easily. (Prop Boys put them where 
he indicates.) Now the Jones 
children, line up in order of your 
ages. (As he names the char- 
acters, they step forward and line 
ip.) Lem, the oldest; Jake, six- 
teen; Sarah, fourteen; Mary Anne, 
nine; Vancy, five; and Sammy, 
three. Remémber, Sammy, a three- 
vear-old doesn’t say much. 

sAMMY—Goo. 

tomM—Funny! O.K. Take your 
seats at the table. Let’s start re- 
hearsing. Mrs. Jones, you’re first. 

(The conversation that ensues 
follows this trend of thought: The 
Jones family have just finished eat- 
ing dinner and are discussing the 
discovery of gold in California. 
Mr. Jones convinces his wife that 
the family should go to California. 
He proceeds to make preparations 
and starts soon after, leaving the 
family to pack and then to follow in 
a covered wagon. Mr. Jones prom- 
ises to write so that the family can 
find him.) 

SceNE 4 

Tom, Jack, the Miners, the Ho- 
tel Clerk, the Farmer, the Survey 
Clerk, and the Indians are on stage 
as well as two or three Prop Boys.) 
toM—Take the last scene’s prop- 
erties off, please. -Is the assayer’s 

office ready yet? 

jyack—Here’s a picture of the safe 
to put up behind the counter in the 
assayer’s office. (He fastens it in 
place.) 

TomM—O.K. Now put up the pic- 
tures to show the hotel, the post 
office, and the surveyor’s office. 
Prop Boys fasten life-size paintings 
made on heavy paper to the back 
curtain. Signs on the pictures tell 
which they are. A sign on the front 
of the “hotel” says “ROOMS $100 
A NIGHT. NO VACANCY.”) 

jack—Towns grew almost this 
last during the gold-rush days. 

TOM (reading from script )—“This 
is the town of Angel’s Camp, in the 
fall of 1848.” 

SUSAN (coming on the stage 
again)—Do you think prices were 
as high during the gold rush as 
they are now? 

jack—They were worse! Look 
at that sign. (Points to sign on ho- 
fel.) And eggs were $3.00 apiece 
and a tin pan was $5.00. 

SuSAN—Goodness! To-o-m! How 
much more of the play is there? 








toM—Thisis the last scene. Please 
sit down. (She steps to her seat 
once more.) Is everybody ready? 
Mr. Jones, you’re on. 

(A crowd, consisting of Miners, 
Indians, Farmer, Hotel Clerk, and 
Survey Clerk, gathering around 
Mr. Jones, ask him about his luck 
in prospecting for gold. He tells 
them he has struck it rich,and then 
has his gold weighed by Assayer. 
He goes off left, searching for a 
place to live. The crowd mills 
around. talking about his luck. Just 


then Mrs. Jones and the children 
arrive. 
stage and they have a joyful re- 
union.) 


I sent you a letter by the Wells 
Fargo stage, 
stage never got through. 


your striking it rich, Pa, is all over 
the country like wildfire. 
right where to come. 





made it safe. Now, Ma, you can 


Mr. Jones comes back on 


MR. JONES—How’d you find me? 
but I heard that the 
MRS. jONES—Oh, the news of 


We knew 


MR. JONES—Well, I’m glad you 





derful show. 
the children in my grade how good 
this afternoon’s assembly program 
is going to be! 


have a mansion in San Francisco, 
and I wouldn’t be 
they’d name a street after me. 


surprised if 


(A record off stage plays “Cali- 


fornia Here I Come.’) 


TtToM—That’s fine, evervbody. If 


you just do it as well this afternoon 
I'll be glad. 


Susan? 


How did you like it; 


SUSAN—Oh, I think it is a won- 
I’m going to tell all 





THIS TEACHING ALD MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 













»eo 
se 


a INSPECTION PATROL 


ETS—colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 
designed to appeal to the com- 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


LOTS OF asad BELONG - WHY DCN’'T 


children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 





You? 




















PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


students. 





X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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STATE 
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The Reader 
READING 


Reading 
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“wo Peo 
vos piseoue® * 
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r’s Digest 


Seam WORKBOOK 





Answer Key 
for teachers 


promptly. 


and Remedial Grades 7 and 8 


The vivid and timely articles included in this new and 
different Reading Workbook are all selected from the 
Reader's Digest and skillfully rewritten and adapted 
for 6th Grade reading ability. 


Following each article are TESTED workbook exer- 
cises that improve comprehension, reading ability and 
vocabulary. 
workbook combined! 


There are 21 fascinating articles in the Reading 
Workbook—an article a week for the entire semester. 
The book is set in large, easy-to-read type and fully 
illustrated in four colors. 
only 42c per copy (list price 56c) plus shipping 
charges, for this big 132-page book. 


So that you can judge this new Reader’s Digest 
Reading Workbook for yourself, we will send you a 
FREE examination copy, and a FREE copy of the 8- 
page Answer Key, if you mail the coupon below 


For GRADE 6 
The First Book in an 
Exciting New Series of 


Reading Workbooks for 
Elementary Grades. 


This ONE book is therefore a reader and 


Yet the school net price is 








aes en Gs a aan en eae ce ce 


_| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 








WORKBOOK. 


Name 


School 


Address 


Educational Dept., READER’S DIGEST, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE examination copy of the Reader’s Digest READING 
Also include a FREE copy of the ANSWER KEY. 


City 
...& Zone 


Grade taught 


‘ 


State 


an an ae a Ee oe eo oe Ee eee we eee eee eee 








400 GAMES 


For School, Home and Playground 








WANT some good games to play? 


Price, postpaid, $1.59. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


There are 
400 of them in this book, in variety to suit every 
need—games for outdoors and indoors, singing 
games, teaching games, for any school grade. 





BIG BOOK 
OF THANKSGIVING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here is an assortment of 
new Thanksgiving Material. 
Plays (for large and small 
casts), poems, and varieties 
or novelties for children of 
all ages. Suited for school 
and community groups. 
Cloth——256 pages $2.00; 
paper edition $1.26. 


Other books available: 


THANKSGIVING in the SCHOOL ROOM_____._.$.60 
THE BEST THANKSGIVING... ..@606=6=—s«CB 
A THANKSGIVING DAY MOVIE. -30 
THE THANKSGIVING GARDEN . 15 
TOMMY’'S THANKSGIVING DINNER. _- 25 


Write for 88 buying guide of over oes 
TEACHING LPs. mt free on request 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 














Outstanding Savings 
« BOOKS ([rree 


25,000 books of all pub- [eubaiaebabs 
lishers are listed in our BW ‘BS VEIT 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 

log. Includes books on all 

subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over te Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 
Send today for our 1248 Illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 123 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A COMPLETE ART COURSE 
‘for yourgrade! » 


The NEW ART EDUCATION 
Textbooks for children, plus a 
Teaching Reference for each 
grade, make it easy 

for anyone to teach 

art the modern way. 

For Grades 1 to 9. 

Write for FREE Polder 


Dept. I-24 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 


RUTH M. 


NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Directed Spelling Activities,” 
by Emmett A. Betts and Mabel- 
Louise Arey (American Book Co., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16). 
On Our Way, grade two; $.40. 
Moving Up, grade three; $.40. 
Down the Path, grade four; $.44. 
Finding New Ways, grade five; 
$.44. Clearing the Ground, grade 
six; $.44. Revised. 

A series of spelling workbooks in- 
volving carefully selected activities of 
writing, analyzing, using, and check- 
ing a weekly spelling list. An indi- 
vidual progress record, provision for 
review words, a final test, and “words 
that are mine now” are included. 


Great Names in American His- 
tory, by John G. Gilmartin and 
Anna M. Skehan (Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, Inc., 221 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3; $1.40). 

This book may be used as a general 
background book for the study of 
American history in the middle grades. 
Sequentially organized units deal with 
great names in history. Contributions 
to our times are stressed, vocabulary is 
controlled to fourth-grade level, and 
historical accuracy is preserved. Illus- 
trations are profuse and varied. 


Numbers We See, by Catherine 
Mahoney, Anita Riess, and Maur- 
ice Harting (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; $1.28). 
A picture-method book for number 
readiness, to be used with or without 
the Number Readiness Chart, starting 
early in grade 1. All first-graders can 
use this book from the beginning of the 
year without depending on reading. 


Red Book Kit (workbook, lesson 
chart, manual, test of mental abili- 
ties), to use with the “Learning to 
Think Series,” by Thelma G. Thur- 
stone (Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash St., Chicago; $1.00). 


The “Learning to Think Series” 
workbook is designed to give young 
children “direct training in the mental 
skills that will be most helpful to their 
later success in school life.” Based on 
the results of a study of the nature of 
intelligence by the University of Chi- 
cago, lessons are planned to increase 
verbal meaning, space thinking, reason- 
ing, quantitative thinking, word flu- 
ency, motor co-ordination, perception 
accuracy, and memory. 


Working Together in the United 
Nations, by Clara O. Wilson (The 
University Pub. Co., 1126 Q St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb.; $.40). 

The text, written in narrative style, 
presents to children of elementary- 
school age, simply and graphically, the 
birth of the United Nations, the or- 
ganization adopted, and the functions 
and prospects of this great experiment 
in the establishment of world peace. 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


Better Reading and Study Habits, 
by Victor H. Kelley and Harry A. 
Greene (World Book Co., 313 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, New York; 
$.52). 

Elementary teachers will find many 
useful suggestions for the development 
of good study habits in this booklet 
designed for junior- and senior-high- 
school students. Particularly interest- 
ing is the check chart on study habits, 
the listing of essential study tools, 
and suggestions for improving study 
conditions in school and at home. 


Emotional Problems of Living, by 
Oliver Spurgeon English and G. H. 
J. Pearson (W.W. Norton and Co., 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 
$5.00). 

As there is a general acceptance to- 
day of the theory that sound mental 
health in adults has its roots in early 
childhood experiences, this book has 
special value for teachers of elemen- 
tary-school children. Basic needs of 
successful child living are brought out, 
and methods of preventing common 
frustrations and treating maladjust- 
ments are capably discussed. 


Illustrative Experience Units 
Stressing the Use of Community 
Resources, by University Elemen- 
tary Demonstration School Faculty 
(University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; $1.00). 

Basic principles underlying the use 
of community resources in classroom 
planning, and procedures in planning 
and developing experience units, are 
included in this bulletin. Actual ex- 
perience units are described. Sources 
of information and lists of visual aids 
usable in the units are listed. 


Individual Parent-Teacher Con- 
ferences, by Katherine E. D’Evelyn 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27; $.75). 

This manual was written for the pur- 
pose of aiding teachers to analyze their 
conferences with parents. Included 
are suggestions for the recording of 
parent conferences, and implications 
that must be considered by both 
teacher and administration if the 
parent-teacher conference is to assume 
its place in the school program. 


A Pound of Prevention, by James 
L. Hymes, Jr.; illustrated by Lloyd 
McKean (New York State Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, 105 
East 22nd St., New York 10; $.25). 


This little booklet is readable and 
filled with practical suggestions for 
dealing with problems of early child- 
hood. “Don’t shock too easily.” “Let 
children tell how they feel.” “Let 
children get dirty.” These are repre- 
sentative of the advice given to teach- 
ers on meeting children’s emotional 
needs. 
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(Continued from page 31) | tional Congress of _Parents and attending county and state confer- | If she needs mothers to go on a 
- Teachers itself publishes the Na- ences, and the guidance offered by | bus trip with.hér class, or a small 
» in mind,” I replied. “However, ex- tional Parent-Teacher for $1.00 a the National Congress of Parents | group to help dress the children for 
‘ perience has taught us that the list year. Whether one joins the P.T.A, and Teachers. In any case it would | a program, she may obtain that 
would read somewhat like the fol- or not, the magazine is worth many seem wise to pattern any home- | aid by calling her room mother, 
lowing. | times its price, having such de- school group somewhat along the | who in turn sees that someone is 
1. Were the materials that were | sirable features as articles by out- lines. developed after more than | found to do the needed task. 
used closely related to the lesson standing people, reviews of latest fifty years of continued study by a | The good - parent-teacher rela- 
being taught? books and movies, suggestions for national organization. ; tionships growing out of such close 
2. Did the audio-visual aids help | child-study courses, information on The feature of the P.T.A. that working together will lead other 
to broaden the experience of the | le gislation regarding schools. comes closest to every teacher is the Janet Browns to say, with quite a 
pupils? While some groups prefer to “room mothers” idea. Each grade different meaning, “Are P.T.A, 
3. Did the teaching aids con- | spend all of their money and effort is assigned a “room mother” to mectings always like this?” 
‘KS tribute to the development of pu- | —— oa 
pil interests? 
bits, 4. To what extent did the audio- | — - 
ry A. visual aids meet pupil needs? 
Park 5. Did the teaching materials 
York; bring to the pupils experiences 
which would have otherwise been ° 
many inaccessible? QUIZ e Are you POST 
pment 6. Did the teacher use the audio- ae 
ooklet visual aids to clarify meanings? 
-high- 7. Were pupils given a chance | 
terest- tg: 
rnd to express themselves in kind by | 
esole. utilizing audio-visual techniques? | , 
8. what exte i > use aid 
eee ; ee ee oe me QUESTION: What great civilization 
9. Did the teacher use the ma- was developed by wheat? 
1g, by terials which were designed to ANSWER: The Roman civilization 
G. H. achieve the objectives of the les- : Soi 2 : 
1 Co., son?” il and weather helped grow enough 
k 3; “What references would be help- | of this life-giving grain to feed the 
ful to us if we wished to do further Roman people the year round. With 
ce to- reading about the evaluation of plenty to eat, the people prospered and 
nental audio-visual programs?” inquired had the time and energy to better 
early Miss N——, as the discussion came themselves and their surroundings. 
k has to a close. 
age The bibliography which I gave 
2 out, to our seminar group was: _ . 
meson 1. “A Yardstick for Evaluation,” 
\djust- by Paul Witt, in The Educational | 
june 1948, pp. 267, 290-263." * | QUESTION: How does a locomotive 
une , pp. 267, 290-293. jan 
Units 2. A School Has Motion Pic- | engineer “get up steam”? 
unity tures, American Council on Edu- ANSWER: He makes sure there is 
aed cation Studies, Series Il—Motion | enough coal in the firebox to give the 
culty Pictures in Education, Volume IV, | “energy” needed to start the wheels 
Press, September 1940. turning. And to “get up steam” himself, 
3. Motion Pictures in the Mod- he eats the kind of energy-giving break- 
sha _ Curnicalum, American Council fast that gives him the go-ahead signal 
sroom on Education Studies, Series II— Ser the whole day’ 
“—o- Motion Pictures in Education, Vol- | ; 
pon ume V, May 1941. ree) 
caiene 4. Dale, Edgar: Audio-Visual 
I aids Methods in Teaching (Dryden 
Press, New: York 16; 1947). | 
| LET, 
Con- 
welyn Home and School QUESTION: What is a “go-ahead” 
.chers Can Work Together | | breakfast? 
_ New (Continued from page 34) | ANSWER: This is it! A breakfast that 
— The faculty may discuss ways in is full of the food energy you need to 
~~ ol which a home-school group could zip through school and games. And it’s 
eluded be of help in the local situation. If not only good for you—it tastes extra 
ing of the faculty thinks favorably about good, too! Start on the right track every 
ations forming a parent-teacher organiza- morning with your own “go-ahead” 
a tion, the staff may invite the par- breakfast! 
cide ents to attend a meeting to discuss | 
the first problems on which their | 
help is desired. A logical second | . 
James step would be the forming of an or- | TEACHERS: 14’ x 20” reprints available 
Lloyd ganization to carry out the plans for classroom display and lesson use. Write 
Com- made. Most groups join the Na-,| the General Foods Consumer Service De- NIG 
105 tional Congress _ of Parents and | eg 250 Park Avenue, New a 17, ASSORTED tones 
$.25). leachers. For information write b Buy SSS OS Ry Capes a8 Fe ae Ais 
e and to the National Office, 600 South | ) 
is for Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5. If a | | 
child- group joins the National Congress, e 
“Let part of each member’s dues goes to | | aa n d | t ss 
“Let the national and state organiza- a} ri y STS C rea 
repre- tions. The rest is used locally. e 
_— Help of all kinds may be pro- “sc emma, 
cured from these larger bodies. | 
Many county and state units put | Prams ————K— edi ceeieee eee 
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How TO 
ORDER 


KELLOGG CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE Please send me ___. copies 


of your recipe leaflet, “Rice Krispies 
Marshmallow Squares,” to give to mothers 
at Christmas. (See page 89.) 


Name 
School 
School Address__ 


P.O. G 
Zone 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, lil. 


FREE Please send Tested Breakfast 


Teaching Unit for 4th and Sth grades, con- 
sisting of 12-page Teacher's Manual, two 
imteresting wall charts, and 20 students’ 
notebook folders. 


Title 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


=a ew eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee og ee ee ee ee ee ee ow oe ee ee ew oe ew oe 


State 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 
101 W. 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FREE 


about the 


tours 


Please send me information 
university-approved tour, or 
checked, as soon as available: 
( Spain; () France; (7) British Isles; [) Post- 


War Europe; [] Southwest Geography. 
EN eee 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


FREE 


Piease send me free Wash- 
Up Charts, School-size Lifebuoy, Honor 
Roll, Badges, complete instructions for 
conducting a Clean-Hands Campaign. | 
have _ pupils in grade. (Offer 
good in U.S. only.) (Please print.) 


Name of Supt. or Prin. 


z 
oy 
3 
° 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me a 


copy of “How to Make Costumes for School 


Plays and Pageants.” 1! enclose 10c. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
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11-48 IN 125 


11-48 IN9 


11-48 IN 127 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. W-148 


11-48 IN 59 


Zone____. — 
F-11 11-48 IN 54 


\N AWN 
' 


x 
FS 


Clip EACH COUPON offering materials you desire, PRINT ON EACH the 
required information, and mail in an envelope to THE 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ili. 


FREE Please send me free Teach- 


ing Kit containing full-color wall charts 
(1) Emergy Foods, (2) Ingredients of 
Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. Also send 
me copies of graphic folders, re- 
producing in 814 by 11 size (to fit stu- 
dents’ notebooks) the large charts listed 
above. (State grade taught ) 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G& 
Zone peuitenithilasiliaianiita State _ 


11-48 IN 8 


“ 


Wr 
\\ 
N 

SS 


(Other coupons on oan © ws tes / 


Ys 


\ 


weeeeeee=------4 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


FREE Please send to me: 


(quantity) (TA-SA) Pupils’ booklet 
for grades 1 to 3, plus Teacher's 


Unit 

(quantity) (TB-SB) Pupils’ booklet 
for grades 4 to 8, plus Teacher's Unit 
(quantity) (TD-SD) Pupils’ booklet 


for science classes, plus Teacher's Unit 
Name____ 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone ~~ a 


11-48 IN 22 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Dept. X-4 
Box 508, Park Ridge, III. 


SPECIAL OFFER 1 enclose $1.00 
for big complete packet of Christmas Art 
material. Includes many Christmas gifts 
for children to make, room and table dec- 
orations, window and mantel, etc. All 
new, original material. 


Name__ 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


11-48 IN 121 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 


FREE 


and my pupils, — 


Please send ‘me, for myself 
_... reprints of your 
advertisement, “‘Why is a science class like 


an automobile proving ground?” 
Name____... 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


11-48 IN 83 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 1132, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N.M. 


FREE 


Booklet, 


Please send me free (_] New 
“The Land of Enchantment”; 
) Official Highway Map; [] New Mexico 


“Recreation Map.” 


Name 


SS. o GA... 


P.O. G 
Zone : ianiteahamistaapnideahins = 


11-48 IN 145 
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Tell It to Judge Encyclopedia 
(Continued from page 53) 


helpful. (Puffs up.) You know I 
hatched an egg once. But I cer- 
tainly don’t like the way people 
take advantage of me! Once a ba- 
by tore several of my pages. 

(In creeps Country Mouse.) 

jupce—Little Mouse, what brings 
you here? You are not a book. 

COUNTRY MOUSE ( politely)—No, 
Your. Honor, I’m not a book, but 
I am part of a book. 

Jupce—What do you mean? 

COUNTRY MOUSE—Well, I am the 
Country Mouse. I am in one of the 
stories in the second-grade reader. 
I was so proud to be in a nice new 
book. 

AMBRER—Why did you come here? 

COUNTRY MOUSE—Well, the first 
time this new reader was opened it 
was opened the wrong way, and the 
binding cracked. After it had béen 
used by many classes, some of the 
pages dropped out. That’s why ?m 
here; I was on one of the pages that 
fell out. Now children will never 
know whether or not the cat got 
me. 

HORTON—Speaking of cats, you 
are lucky, Country Mouse, that 
Millions of Cats didn’t come with 
us. They had complaints, too, but 
they had been so badly chewed by 
a puppy, when some careless child 
left his book on the floor, , that 
they weren’t able to come with us. 
I shudder from cover to cover 
whenever I think of their fate. 

jupce—I have heard enough. 
What have you children to say for 
yourselves? ; 

(Second-Graders hang heads in 
shame.) 

SUSAN (speaks after a silence)— 
We are so sorry; we had no idea 
books had feelings. 

jupce—If you children will prove 
to me, and to these books, that you 
do care about them, I may give you 
a light sentence. Come back in two 
weeks with’ proof, and I will sen- 
tence you then. 

SECOND-GRADERS—We’ll be here, 
Your Honor. 

(Second-Graders exit, followed 
by Book Characters.) 


SceENE 3 


(The Book Characters enter, fol- 
lowed by the Second-Graders and 
Miss Williams.) 

MISS WILLIAMS—Your Honor, my 
pupils requested me to accompany 
them to this court today. They 
said they had an extra-special rea- 
son. I’m at a loss to know what it 
is all about. 

jupcE—If you will kindly be seat- 
ed I think you'll soon find out. 
(Speaks to Book Characters.) Do 
you wish to say anything before the 
children begin? 

BOOK CHARACTERS (reciting “If 
You Lived in a Book,” by M. Lucille 
Ford )— 

What do your book friends think of 
you? 

Do they find you thoughtful in all 
you do? 

Do you help them keep their houses 
clean, 

And all the rooms that are in be- 
tween 


Those bright new walls? 
take care 

That you leave behind you no spot 
or tear? 

If YOU had to live all the time in 
a book 

You would want to be careful of 
how it would look! 

(They point at Second-Grade:; 

when they say YOU.) 

susaAN—Your Honor, may we re- 

cite a poem to show how we fev! 

about books? 

JupGE—You may present all you: 
proof now. 

SECOND-GRADERS (recite the po- 
em “Picture Books,” by Ollie James 
Robertson) — 

It’s fun to look at picture books, 

To see so many things, 

Gray ships that sail the ocean, 

Tall mountains, trees, and kings. 

There are elephants and tigers 

In green jungles far away; 

There are elves and gnomes and 
fairies, 

And girls and boys at play. 

It’s fun to look at picture books, 

And we think we ought to know. 

We’ve turned them through a thou- 
sand times. 

Because we love them so. 

PATRICK—We boys should like to 
tell you what we do when we bor- 
row books. 

Boys (recite “Borrowing a Book,” 
by Vivian G. Gouled)— 

When someone lends a book to me, 

I handle it most carefully. 

I keep the pages flat and clean, 

And never put things in between; 

And just as soon as I am through 

I give it back, and say, “Thank 
you!” 

MARY—Now we girls have a song 
about books that we want to sing. 

(Girls sing “My Book Friends,” 
by Hildred Tope.) [“My Magi: 
Carpet,’ on page 60 of this issue, 
may be substituted. ] 

NINA—We have made up a set of 
rules about the care of books which 
we intend always to follow. We 
should like to give them to you now. 

(Nina and Mary hold up a chart 
with the following rules lettered o1 
it. Various children step forward, 
and each one reads a rule.) 

FIRST CHILD—Do not 
books. with dirty hands. 

SECOND CHILD—Never turn cor- 
ners of pages down. 

THIRD CHILD—Never lay open 
books down upon their faces. 

FOURTH CHILD—Never wet fingers 
to turn pages. 

FIFTH CHILD—Never 
marks in books. 

CHILDREN (together) —Treat boo}. 
well; they are true friends. 

MARILYN—Your Honor, this is our 
proof showing how we feel about 
books. We promise to treat them 
well from now on. 

jupcE (to Book Characters) —Do 
you feel that these girls and bovs 
have given you enough proof that 
they intend to treat you as truc 
friends from now on? 

BOOK CHARACTERS (after a cor- 
sultation)—Yes, Your Honor, we 
believe they mean what they sav 

(Continued on page 84) 
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We Visited a Nut 
Co-Operative 


(Continued from page 27) 


filberts are cultivated hazelnuts, 
such as they had often picked in 


1 


the thicket at home. 

AT THE CO-OPERATIVE 

It was ten-thirty o’clock when 
the children arrived at the Dundee 
Co-operative. The platoon leaders 
took charge and led them into the 
fice. Here they were. met by the 
nanager, who took them outside to 
sce the nuts being brought in for 
vashing. They watched the grow- 
rs unloading their trucks, and the 
nuts being poured into vats. With- 
out an exception the pupils said, 
‘Why, this is just exactly like the 
pictures we saw!” 

We then saw the culling ma- 
chine, where the empty shells or 
shriveled nuts were lifted from the 
sood nuts. A group of women were 
ilso picking out culls that the ma- 
chine had missed. Then followed 
the “bleaching bath.” ‘This inter- 
‘sted the children because the nuts 
they had brought to school were 
dark in color, while these nuts were 
light. After the bleaching bath the 
nuts were dark in color. More 
women picked out imperfect nuts. 

The good nuts then dropped 
from a drum through various-sized 
holes into bins, where they were 
completely dry in_ twenty-four 
hours. The children knew at once 
what was taking place because they 
had looked and talked about the 
photographs which had been taken 
previously. 

From the storage bins the nuts 
were put into sacks after being 
stamped or branded. An inspector 
looked over all the nuts after they 
were branded, taking samples from 
each sack for grading. The nuts 
were graded on sheets for size and 
quality, and were given to the 
growers. Each grower’s product is 
kept separate, so if he raises a su- 
perior quality of nuts, he knows he 
will be selling what he raised. The 
suide told us how much the nuts 
brought the growers by the pound, 
the small sack, and the large sack. 

The children noted that filberts 
and walnuts were being packed in 
small five-pound sacks decorated 
with a wreath of holly and a greet- 
ing of Merry Christmas, which tied 
in with the previous conversation 
ibout nuts for the Christmas trade. 

The children next saw where the 
nuts were cracked and shelled, and 
packed into large boxes for the 
bakery and candy manufacturers. 

Back in the office once more, the 
hildren were told in a gencral way 
ibout the working of the Co-op, 
ind its number of members. The 
hildren were given generous sam- 
ples of the bleached-branded nuts 
to take home with them, and were 
illowed to eat some of the nuts that 
had cracked shells. 


CORRELATIONS 


The interest in the field trip was 
carried into many activities. There 
was group discussion which was 
animated and most enthusiastic. 
The value of a Co-op was discussed. 
Booklets were made after a story 


had been written by the group, with 
the help of the teacher. The art 
class the following week devoted its 
time to drawing pictures of the Co- 
operative. 

The nuts which the children 
brought from the Co-op were care- 
fully cracked. The nut meats were 
removed, and the shells were pasted 
together and gilded for ornaments 
on the Christmas tree. The nut 
meats were used at home in making 
candy, and in decorating small 
cakes for our Christmas party. 





The children were so enthusiastic 
that they inspired some of their 
parents to take the trip to Dundee 
in order to see what the Co-op was 
doing. Other co-operatives were 
talked about, such as dairy, egg, 

| chicken, and poultry co-ops. <A 
plan was made to go and visit these 
€0-operatives in the spring. 


RESULTS 
The trip was so well planned 


that there was not a single thing in 
the whole procedure that went 











wrong. The weather was fine: the 
president of the Co-op patient, 
helpful, jolly, and understanding 
with small children; and the bus 
driver skillful, careful, and helpful 
with the children. The room 
mothers sat in different parts of the 
bus, and helped in looking after the 
children, while the platoon leaders 
handled their groups like trained 
leaders. Careful planning to the 
final detail, however, is the 
way to make a successful field trip. 
The children are still discussing it. 
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How to Enrich an Experience 
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How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 


goodness ? 


In one classroom this fall, the 
pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
all the ingredients that go into 
bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 
unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits. 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
ways that community resources may 
be brought into an over-all nutrition 
program. like this for 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered through 
General Mills “Program of Assist 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education’’—now in its fourth year. 
Through the Program, you can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
your own nutrition project. 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Suggestions 





Teacher's Guidebook 
| Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 
Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 


Evaluation Devices 
* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 


These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


« Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 
Special Counselling Service 
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STUDENTS’ BREAKFAST 
_ EATING HABITS 


Send for FREE illustrated, 
informative teaching material 
on BREAKFAST... 

a most important lesson to stimu- 
late interest in improving break- 
fast eating habits. The breakfast 
teaching unit, especially written 
for fourth and fifth grade levels, 
supplies complete information 
about why it is important to eat 
a good breakfast and what foods 
constitute an adequate breakfast. 
Teaching aids and suggestions, 
together with classroom materials, 
are included. Send for yours 
today .. . use the coupon below. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Dept. 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 

135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me FREE one complete unit of 
the Elementary School Breakfast Teaching 
Material. 





Three Gold Birds 


(Continued from page 22) 


me put the three gold birds up on 
the shelf for you,” he offered. 
“No,” said Teddy Spice, going 
into the kitchen. He left the cart 
for a few minutes and Mrs, Spice 


| put the gold birds on a shelf, 


“My three gold birds!” cried 
Teddy, when he came back and 
saw his empty cart. 

“Here they are,” said Mrs. Spice, 
giving the buttons back to Teddy. 

“I hide them,” he said, and hur- 
ried down the hall again. When 
he returned, however, Mrs. Spice 
saw the birds still in the cart. 

Soon supper was ready and ev- 
erybody was hungry. 

Mrs. Spice looked at Teddy’s 
new red corduroys. “You'd better 
put on your play overalls,” she de- 
cided. Then she folded his red 
corduroys and put them away. 

Soon after supper it was time for 
Teddy Spice to go to bed. He was 
in his sleeping suit when he re- 
membered something. “I want my 
three gold birds,” he cried. 

Mrs. Spice sighed. “All right,” 
she agreed. “Get the gold birds.” 

Teddy came back in a few min- 
utes, but not with the gold birds. 

“Please get my three gold birds,” 
he said. 

“Will you please get Teddy’s 
gold birds?” Mrs. Spice asked Billy 
and Ginger Spice. “He had them 
in his little cart.” 

Billy and Ginger Spice soon came 
back. “The gold birds aren’t in 
the cart,” they said. 

“Can’t you find the gold birds?” 
inquired Mr. Spice and he joined 
in the search. 

“Where did you put the gold 
birds?” Mr. Spice asked Teddy. 

“In my cart, I guess,” said Teddy 
sleepily. Then he began to cry. “I 
want my three gold birds,” he 
wailed. 

“He doesn’t know where he put 
them,” said Billy Spice. 

“Maybe tomorrow he'll remem- 
ber where they are,” suggested 
Ginger. 

“Please give me my three gold 
birds,” cried Teddy Spice. 

The Spice family stood looking 
at one another awkwardly. “He 
thinks we hid them,” whispered 
Mrs. Spice. 

“The three gold birds must have 
flown,” joked Mr. Spice. 

“Please give my three birds to 
me,” sobbed Teddy Spice. 

“Would you like my airplane?” 
inquired Billy Spice. 

“Would you like to hold my 
dolly that sleeps?” offered Ginger 
Spice. 

Teddy Spice wouldn’t even look. 
“I want my three gold birds,” he 
wept. After a while he dropped 
off to sleep. 

“He'll forget the birds,” said 
Billy Spice hopefully. 

But during the night Mrs. Spice 
woke up to hear Teddy Spice say 
over and over, “I want my three 
gold birds.” Then he slept again. 

The next morning, Teddy Spice 
spied the red cart. It seemed to 
remind him of something. 

“Where are my three gold 
birds?” he asked. 


“Pll find them after breakfast 
when I tidy up the house,” prom- 
ised Mrs. Spice. 

“What a memory that little fel- 
low has,” groaned Mr. Spice. “I 
feel sorry for us all if those birds 
don’t reappear.” 

“They'll turn up where we least 
expect them,” prophesied his wife. 

“Pll bet he hid them,” said 
Billy Spice. “Remember how he 
hid his ball last summer? It was 
under a blanket in the bed.” 

Mr. Spice left for work. Billy 
and Ginger Spice went to school. 

“I hope you'll find the you- 
know-what,” they all said as they 
left. 

“I want my gold birds,” stated 
Teddy Spice, following his mother 
to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Spice thought she would 
surely get a headache if she heard 
any more about those three gold 
birds, 

At noon, when Billy Spice and 
Ginger Spice came home from 
school, they whispered, “Did you 
find them?” 


Mrs. Spice shook her head, “No. | 


I thought he might have hidden 
them in one of the beds, under a 
blanket. But I shook out all of 
the blankets, and the gold birds 
weren’t there. I don’t see how 
they can be in this house, and yet 
I suppose they must be.” 

“I want my three gold birds,” 
said Teddy Spice sadly, coming in. 

“He knows what we are talk- 
ing about, even if we don’t call 
them by name,” said Ginger Spice. 

When Mr. Spice returned home 
that night he cocked his eyebrows 
meaningly at Mrs. Spice. “Did 
you find—er—anything?” he asked. 

Mrs. Spice shook her head. 

“Where are my three gold 
birds?” Teddy Spice asked his 
father. 

Mr. Spice looked sorry and said, 
“I don’t know.” Then he ex- 
exclaimed, “Tomorrow I'll go to 
the dime store and get three more 
gold birds.” 

Teddy crawled up on his father’s 
lap. “Please get my gold birds.” 

The next evening Teddy met 
Mr. Spice when he came home 
and asked, “Have you my three 
gold birds?” 

Mr. Spice picked up Teddy 
Spice. “I couldn’t get the gold 
birds,” he answered. “I couldn’t 
find any gold birds at any stores 
in town.” 

Then he gave Teddy Spice a 
little red car. Teddy looked at it 
for a moment and then said, “I 
want my three gold birds.” 

The Spice family sighed one big, 
long, sigh, all together. 

“Those birds are in some per- 
fectly natural place around here,” 
said Mrs. Spice. “But I can’t think 
where they could possibly be. I’ve 
looked everywhere.” 

Gradually the Spice family for- 
got about the three gold birds. 
Ginger Spice bought some other 
buttons for her new dress. Teddy 
Spice seldom asked for the gold 
birds. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Releasing Imagination 
through Art 
(Continued from page 49) 


flowers he had ever seen. They 
had beautiful shapes and colors, 
but they were not at all like reg- 
ular flowers. 

Before Johnny had seen enough 
to satisfy his curiosity, the little 
man hurried him on. “I have a 
zoo and a fish pond, too,” he said, 
“and it’s time to feed the creatures. 
Want to watch?” Johnny certain- 
ly did, and now he wasn’t surprised 
to see that the animals weren’t the 
same as those he had seen in other 
places. He would have been dis- 
appointed if they had been! They 
were so funny that he had tolaugh 
at them. 

Johnny sat on the edge of the 
pool watching the fish. One fish 
had wings and flew easily around 
the garden a few times before he 
folded them and went back into the 
water. “Who would have thought 
that there was any place like this?” 
thought Johnny. 

Then Johnny heard the little 
man once more. “Johnny, Johnny! 
It’s time to get up!” But then he 
decided that it wasn’t the little 
man’s voice after all. 

Johnny blinked and _ listened. 
“Come on there, sleepyhead.” It 
was his mother calling him. 

He sat up and looked around. 
“Where am I?” he asked. 

His mother laughed. “You're in 
bed, but it sounds to me as if you’ve 
been dreaming.” 

Johnny leaned back against the 
pillow and grinned. “Guess I must 
have been, Mom. Gee—TI wish you 
could see the queer things I saw.” 
He sat up suddenly. “Hey, you 
can! [ll make pictures of them 
for you.” 

And that’s exactly what Johnny 
did! 

At this point most of the class 
will know what you expect them to 
do. Don’t waste time with many 
directions. Let them get started 
while the story is still clear in their 
minds. Simply tell them to draw 
anything Johnny saw on his dream- 
land trip—birds, trees, flowers, ani- 
mals, or fish. They will enjoy this 
period and you will be surprised at 
their creative results. 


A Trip through the Land 
of Learning 
(Continued from page 51) 


Unusual powers of observation 
are shown in the Land of Science 
with its many types of modern 
machinery and equipment. (See 
Illustration 3, page 51.) 

What fun the boy must have had 
in showing the Land of Arithmetic! 
The spirit of mathematics is so 
cleverly portrayed in his tree trunks, 
the tree groupings, the flowers, the 
birds, the rabbits, and the Roman- 
numeral fence. 

The same enthusiasm and spirit 
were carried over into the Land of 
Singing in the clever presentation 
of the singing trees and flowers 
and children. (See Illustration 4, 
page 51.), 





In each “land” the teacher, who 
is designated by the pennant she is 
holding, has been caught in a char- 
acteristic pose and style and color 
of dress. The likenesses are so well 
done that former pupils, coming 
back to visit, have recognized the 
teachers. Traveling through the 
“lands” from right to left, one can 
readily see Charles’ favorite classes. 
He has not attempted to show all 
subjects studied in seventh grade, 
but instead the major subject 
taught by each of his six teachers. 


The project was completed in 
two weeks. The teacher made only 
one suggestion; that was to make 
the train “run into” the picture in- 
stead of “going out” as Charles had 
first planned it. He had to be 
shown that by drawing at one end 
of the paper or the other he could 
make the train go in or out of the 
picture without facing the drawing 
in the opposite direction. 

The picture was painted with 
tempera paint—a remarkable sense 
of color, pattern, and repetition be- 


ing displayed throughout. The 
railroad track was made with a 
drawing pencil, which gave a con- 
trasting metallic appearance. 

All this was done by a boy who 
eight months before had never 
worked on paper larger than nine 
by twelve inches and had never be- 
fore used paints! This mural shows 
how much advance was made in 
self-confidence. However, it can- 
not begin to reveal the real pleasure 
gained by the young artist and his 
schoolmates. 








TEACHERS SPECIFY 


EASIER-TO-APPLY 











AL, U, ] PYRINATE LIQUID 


Kills lice...and their eggs...on contact! 


It’s embarrassing. But when lice invade the 
classroom, prompt action is necessary to safe- 
guard other pupils. Send the pupil home with a 
note, recommending A-200. It is superior in 


many ways: 


T. A-200 is a sure-fire, fast killer of lice ...and 
their eggs ...at the same time being non- 


2. A-200 is easy to use. No greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Quickly applied. One 15-minute 
application usually destroys infestation. Espe- 
cially recommended for children. 


Se One trial convinces users...they are un- 


poisonous, non-irritating and leaving no tell- 


tale odor. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 


likely to return to old-fashioned, irritating, per- 
haps dangerous, less-effective remedies. 


ONLY 79¢ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous for Quality since 1833 
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Tell It to Judge 
Encyclopedia 
(Continued from page 80) 


SAVE ON 
SEWING MATERIAL 
~ 


following GREAT 


at once - quantity). 


[) Please ee by oan aa 


$e ° 
PICTURES JUDGE (using gavel) —I shall now 


pass sentence. (Second-Graders 
stand facing Judge.) I sentence 
you to life friendship with all good 
books. 

SECOND-GRADERS (in unison)— 
Thank you, Judge Encyclopedia! 
Thank you for your light sentence. 

jupce—Take these books back to 
the schoolroom, and may I never 
again hear that they have been 
mistreated. 

MISS WILLIAMS—I’m sure, Your 
Honor, that these children have 
had their lesson, and will never 
mistreat books again. 

SECOND-GRADERS (in unison)— 
Books are friends that are true blue. 
Without books, what should we do? 
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The Inshuctor Art Masterpieces 


Great Pictures Everyone Should Know 
100 Full-Color Subjects to Chocse From 


These are the famous art masterpieces most commonly accepted and ap- 
proved for school study. They come mounted on heavy mat paper, 97/4” 
x 12%”, in folder containing story of the picture and of the artist, and 
study material with questions. The large prints may be seen easily by the 


entire class. 30c = 


35c each 
1? ea" 


NOW! Available in 8 "AGE LEVEL" Graded Groups 


Miniature prints for pupils are in full color and match the large pictures. 100 subjects 
are available. Miniatures 2¢ each, assorted as desired (minimum order $1.00). 100 
miniatures, one of each subject, $2 postpaid. 


25 or more 
subjects 

















The Instructor Art Masterpieces in eight age- 
level graded groups. Each group contains 12 or 
13 pictures in a cloth-bound portfolio with 4 
study material Each portfolio 


All eight of the graded groups 1-8, 
reproductions of 100 choice art 
Eight attractive cloth-bound portfolios, 
all of them compiete with study material 


comprising 
masterpieces. 


$30 


PORTFOLIO 1 


Angels’ Heads—Reynolds __ 

Baby Stuart——Van Dyck 

Childhood—Perrauit 

Children of the Sea—israels 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

Feeding Her Birds—Millet___ The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

Girl with Cat—Hoecker no The Helping Hand—Renouf 

Interior of a Cottage—lIsraels A Holiday—Potthast 

Return to the Farm—Troyon Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

The Sackville Chiidren—Hoppner The Storeroom—De Hooch 

Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer The Torn Hat—Suily 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds The Water Milli—Hobbema__ 
The Windmili—Ruysdael 

PORTFOLIO 3 


The Biessing—Chardin 

Children of Charlies i—Van Dyck 
Don Carlos Baitasar—vVelasquez 
Flower Giri in Holland—Hitchcock 
Holy Night——Correggio 

The Knitting Lesson——Millet 

Miss Bowles-—Reynolds 

The Money Counter—Murillo 

The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
Playdays in Holland—Chariet 
The Song of the Lark-——Breton 

The Spinner—Maes 


PORTFOLIO 5& 
The Angelus—Miliet PORTFOLIO 6 
ee a ee oe The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 
Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo 
The Cook—Chardin aaeannnads 
Fairy Tales—Shannon panaemeteens 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur —__ 


PORTFOLIO 2 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Belated Kid—Hunt. 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

A Distinguished “pond of the Humane 
Society—Landse: 9 


PORTFOLIO 4 


Autumn—Mauve 
The Balloon—Dupre 
Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
The Gleaners—Miilet 

infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 
Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
The Rail Splitter (Lincoin)—Ferris 
Sistine Madonna (Detail) —Raphael 
Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 
Spring—Mauve 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Valley Farm—cConstable 


By the River——tLeroile 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—-Bonheur 3 

Fog ey ~~ pa] 

Harp of the Winds—Martin 

itinerant Candy Vendor—Blum 93 Levinia——Vitien 

Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 30 saceune > Gran’ Duce—Raphacl 

Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 86 mail pe e ' nd arn — 

The Pictograph—Alexander 69 No AAs eo a 

Pilgrims Going to Church——Boughton. 91 “Old ee ae 

~ — ee ae +4 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur ion 
Whistling Boy——Duveneck __ 

PORTFOLIO 7 No. 


Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 
The Blue Boy-—Gainsdorough_ 
The Fiying Cloud—Patterson__ 
George Washington—Stuart 

A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 
Icebound—Metcailf , 

The Jester——Hals 

Joan of Arco—Bastien-Lepage 
The Lace Maker——Vermeer 

The Laughing Cavalier-—Hals 





PORTFOLIO 8 
The Artist's Mother—Whistier 
Children of the Shell—Murillo 
Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
Erasmus—Holbein 
The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’—Turner 
The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
The Lookout—"All’s Well"’—Homer 
Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto 
Mona Lisa—Da Vinci__ 
Madonna and Chiid-—Lippi Portrait of the ee oe 
The Painter's Sons-—Rubens a } a —, the Tree: 
Washington Crossing the Deiaware— _ Spring—Coro 

Leutze Se — Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 


COMPANY, DANSVILLE, 
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AuTHOR’s NoTE: The book characters 
appearing in this play are from the fol- 
lowing books: Little Black Sambo, by 
Helen Bannerman (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York 10); The Story of a Good 
Little Dog, Amber, by Fritz Willis (Mar- 
cel Rodd Co., Hollywood 46, Calif.); 
Johnny Cottontail, by Margaret Friskey 
(David McKay Co., Philadelphia 6); 
Horton Hatches the Egg, by Dr. Seuss 
(Random House, Inc., New York 22). 
Millions of Cats, by Wanda Gag, is pub- 
_— by E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Poems recited by the Second-Graders 
appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR as follows: 
“If You Lived in a Book,” Nov. 1938; 
“Picture Books,” Nov. 1943; “Borrow- 
ing a Book,” Nov. 1942. The song “My 
Book Friends,” by Hildred Tope, ap- 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR for Nov. 1938. 


Shoes and Shocks 


(Continued from page 23) 


Suddenly, however, to their great 
amazement, the King broke into a 
shout of laughter. “There is only 
one way out of the difficulty,” he 
chuckled. “I must go to the party 
in bare feet. Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Think of it! The very latest style! 
Bare feet! And then my courtiers 
will all be dispensing with shoes. 
The King sets the style. If I go 
barefoot, everyone will go barefoot. 
So I am afraid you will soon find 
yourselves out of a job.” 

The eyes of the three workmen 
widened with dismay. “And,” went 
on the King, “as your work will 
soon be ended, it will no longer be 
necessary for you to stay in this 
country.” 

The three shoemakers fell on 
their knees at the King’s feet. 
“What should we do in a strange 
country?” cried Patch. 

“Give us one more chance and 
we will make Your Majesty the 
loveliest pair of shoes that ever was 
seen!” promised Pepper. 

“Well, go then!” said the King, 
good-humoredly, “but let me have 
the shoes tomorrow, or you may 
pack your bags and go!” 

Pitch, Patch, and Pepper has- 
tened thankfully to their workshop. 
There, they looked shamefacedly 
at one another; the style of the 
new shoes was still to be decided. 

“IT know!” cried Pepper at last. 
“Make three pairs—one in white, 
one im scarlet, and one in gold. 
The King can wear them in turn.” 

Thereupon, the three friends set 
busily to work, cutting, stitching, 

(Continued on page 90) 








Packed with exciting project-ideas . . . 
the new 1948 edition of the cotton bag 
sewing book . . . gives directions for 
making scores of attractive and useful 
articles from feed, flour, meal, and other 
cotton bags which students can easily 
bring from home or obtain from local 
bakers. 


Offer your students projects that stir 
the imagination . . . develop sewing 
skill . . . give graphic lessons in in- 
genuity and thrift. 


Plan now to use “HOW TO SEW 
AND SAVE WITH COTTON 
BAGS.” One copy is available 
for each member of your class 
without charge (limit 25 copies 
per class). Write Dept.30, Box 18. 


NATIONAL bi COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


FEET HURT? | 


Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 

or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 


Dr Scholls EAZERS 
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Our Westward Expansion 
(Continued from page 33) 


a) What were its terminals? 

b) Did the government give aid 
to the railroad companies? 

c) What was the effect of the 
railroad on western settlement and 
other railroad construction? 

d) Who was James C. Hill? 

j. What effect did the railroad 
and the Homestead Act have on 
the cattle industry? 

1. In what western states did the 
cattle industry develop rapidly? 

9. Describe the cowboys’ life and 
dress. 


5. What were the duties of the 
rf »wboys? 
4, Find information about the war 
between the cowboys and _ the 
farmers. 


5, Do our motion pictures today 
clorify the cowboy? How? 
K. What states were created out of 
1e vast western area of the United 
States? 
1. Of what importance to our 
western states were the following? 
a) Department of Agriculture. 
b) Reclamation. 
c) Conservation. 
d) Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
e) The Grange Movement. 
f) The Farm Loan Act. 
2. In what year was the last state 
admitted into the Union? 
5. Find out the? requirements for 
the admission of a state. 
+, What problems do western states 
have today? 
5. Name the leading industries that 
have developed in these states. 
L. What is meant by public do- 
main? 
1. How much public domain does 
the United States have today? 
2. For what purpose is it used? 
3. Why has the United States set 
aside vast areas of land in the West 
as national parks and national mon- 
uments? 
4, Tell what a vacation in one of 
our western national parks might 


be like. 
PUPIL RESEARCH TOPICS 


A. For above-average pupils. 

1. John Jacob Astor. 

2. James Bridger. 

3. Fur Traders. 

4. Brigham Young and the Mor- 
mons, 

5. Ghost Towns. 

6. The Cow Country 
Cowboy. 

7. The Homesteaders vs. the Cat- 
tlemen. 

8. The Colt Revolver. 

9. Indian Policy of the United 
States. 

10. The Five Civilized Nations. 

11. Mark Twain on the Frontier. 
\2. The Grange Movement. 

13. Pests of Nature on the Fron- 
r. 


and the 


Public Domain Today. 

Spanish Missions in California. 
3. For average pupils. 

1. Zebulon Pike. 

. Captain Robert Gray. 

. Jedidiah Smith. 

- Marcus Whitman. 

. John C. Frémont. 

. The Oregon Trail. 

. The Transcontinental Railroad. 


tie 
14 
it 
13 


lent 


nh 
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8. The Homestead Act. 
9. Sun Valley, Idaho. 
10. Health Resorts in the West. 
11. The Overland Mail. 
12. The Santa Fe Trail. 
13. The Morse Telegraph. 
14. James C. Hill. 
15. Dude Ranches. 
C. For slow pupils. 
1. Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Kit Carson. 
The Forty-Niners. 
The Pony Express. 
Buffalo Bill. 
General Custer. 
Conestoga Wagons. 
Davy Crockett. 
Sam Houston. 
KEY TO FINAL 
EXAMINATION 
rae Aj te Ki 
g4.c 6h B&a 
. Union Pacific 
. Santa Fe Trail 
Conestoga wagon 
Overland Mail 
Vigilantes 
. Comstock Lode 
. Pony Express 
. McCormick reaper 
. Homestead Act 
III. Credit should be given for pu- 
pil’s interpretation of the expression 
if it conveys the general idea. 
1. Horace Greeley’s advice (after 
the Civil War). He believed that 
there were many opportunities for 
young men in the West. 
2. An expression used to encourage 
people to move to Oregon. 
3. A slogan used by the people 
during the gold rush to California. 
4. An expression that commemo- 
rated the joining of the two lines of 
the first transcontinental railroad. 
5. The title given to Texas when 
Texas was a republic and had a 
flag with one star. 
IV. 1. fur traders 
2. disaster 
3. Indian problem 
4. John C. Frémont 
ee) -& = we > eS ae Se 
VI. 1. Answers will vary. 
2. Gold, silver, oil, lumber, 
soil (Answers will vary.) 
3. cattlemen, Homestead 
VII. Credit original titles if they 
show comprehension as follows. 
. “Stagecoach Going West” 
. “Pony Express” 
. “McCormick’s Reaper” 
“The Roundup” 
. “Spanish Mission” 
. “Covered Wagon Days” 
. “Wedding of the Rails” 
. “Panning for Gold” 
EpiTorRIAL Note: The following are 
sources of possible films to use in con- 
nection with this unit. Write for in- 
formation. Commonwealth Pictures 
Corp., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
19; Coronet Instructional Films, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Eastin Pic- 
tures Co., Davenport, Iowa; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; Films, Inc., 
68 Post St. San Francisco; Ford 
Motor Co., Film Library, Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich.; General Electric Co., 
212 N. Vignes St., Los Angeles 54; In- 
stitutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, New York 19; Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20; Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; National Educational Films, 


Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 19; The 
Venard Organization, Peoria 2, Ill. 
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THE IDEAL 


XMAS GIFTS 


‘FOR YOUR CHILDREN 





SEND NO MONEY! YOU PAY 
AFTER YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 


ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time tor Xmas 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
pencils and a 7” WOOD RULER. Pencils are with Brass Ferrules and rubber 
erasers. Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either "SEASON'S GREETINGS" or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 











_\ Price quoted is 
for any quantity 


Personalized 
Holly Box 


16c 3 


Set 


per set 
GENUINE COMPO PENCIL SET: 


(Price quoted is 
for any quantity) 


Personalized 
Pencil Sets 


18¢ Per 


Set 
Should you desire to imprint a dozen pencils with the name Sata oo 


of one student, they are available at the special price of 49c per dozen 


Di, 


28 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


FP am Ge GD GS GS 6 6 6D 6 6D 6 OE 6 6S 6 6 6 6 6 6 ee 6 Ge & 
ARROW PENCIL CO., 128 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Please send me: 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 
COMPO LEATHER SETS 
Check Choice 
of Greetings: 


This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils 
and a 7” WOOD RULER. The case is a long lasting compo 
leather, heavily stitched. Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS" or "GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER". 





10¢ Per Set 

12¢ Per Set 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


use this 
handy 


ORDER | 
BLANK 1 civ 


1 will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 
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For Americans Visiting 
The eles: ISLES 


When, sh Isles holiday, 








@ your 


make a list of alf you want to 
see in England, Scolli ‘and, Ireland and 
Wales. Your an will be glad 


to help you pregare your complete in- 
dividval itinerary. That way you'll effect 
substantial savings on planned tour tick- 
ets offered by British Railways. 


Naturally, you'll visit our great cities, 
our world-famous historic and scenic 
shrines (all within a day's train trip from 
London) ... but with more time you can 
enjoy so many equally memorable travel 
experiences in our less-publicized by- 
ways. So pian to stay longer—discover 
for yourself the charm of our villages, 
countryside and rugged coastline. 


Travel means 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 


TRAINS... 
Swift, comfortable 
transportation to 
every corner of the 
British Isles; 


HOTELS... 
45 hotels associated 
with British Railways, 
strategically situ- 
ated for your tour or 
business trip; 


CROSS-CHANNEL 
FACILITIES... 
Railway-operated 
steamer services over 
a wide variety of 
routes to Ireland and 

the Continent. 


Depend on the all-inclusive travel serv- 
ices of British’ Railways for every phase 
of your tour of the British Isles. We sug- 
ges! you secure your rail transportation, 
as well as Pullman, cross-channel steamer 
and hotel reservations before you leave. 
British Railways—cfficial agents for air 
tickets on British Evropean Air Corpora- 
tion routes in the British Isles. 

Write for British Railways new and amus- 
ing booklet, “WHAT, NO ICE?''—written 
especially for Americans planning to visit 
us; as well as the full-color map folder, 
“THE BRITISH ISLES'’—both free upon re- 
quest to Dept.24 at any of the offices 
shown below. 

For tickets, reservations and authoritative 
travel information on the British Isles 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 

or any British Railways office: 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 





- \ 
BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
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The Story of Petroleum 
(Continued from page 29) 


as distillation is based on these two 
properties. Heat is applied. At 
its boiling point, each group or 
“fraction” of hydrocarbons vapor- 
izes and-is then condensed in a 
separate container. 

Gasoline is the first to be vapor- 
ized. The heating process is con- 
tinued further, until the boiling 
point for the next component is 
reached, then the next and the 
next. When the process is complet- 
ed, these products have been ex- 
tracted: gasoline and naphtha, 
kerosene, gas, oil, heavy heating 
oils, and lubricating oil. Now, all 
that remains is the heaviest form of 
oil, which is later made into coke. 

Because of the great demand for 
gasoline, distillation alone cannot 
yield the required amount. There- 
fore, a method known as “crack- 
ing” was developed whereby the 
crude oil is refined to produce 
a greater quantity of gasoline. 
“Cracking” breaks down or cracks 
the heavy hydrocarbons into light 
gasoline hydrocarbons. 

After the distillation process has 
been completed, and the raw gaso- 
line and kerosene have been run off, 
the thermal or heat “cracking” 
method may be applied to the re- 
maining heavier substances. Since 
petroleum is ruined by very high 
temperatures, pressure is added to 
lessen the amount of heat required. 
This process was used until only 
recently, when a newer method 
known as catalytic “cracking” was 
developed. By piping heated crude 
oil into a chemical mixture called 
a catalyst, gas can be obtained 
more efficiently. This method is 
more advantageous since it does 
away with distillation and requires 
less heat, therefore producing a 
better grade of gasoline. 

Hydrogenation is another proc- 
ess to obtain more gasoline from 


crude oil. Hydrogen is added to 
crude oil before it is heated, and 
the crude oil hydrocarbons are 


then “cracked.” Through this proc- 
ess, nearly all the crude oil can be 
made into gasoline. 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM 


There are few if any substances 
that produce as many products and 
by-products as does petroleum.’ Be- 
sides gasoline and aviation gasoline, 
its most important products, petro- 
leum also produces kerosene, diesel 
fuels, lubricating oils, naphtha, nat- 
ural gas, benzine, and coke, as well 
as innumerable by-products. 

The various wax by-products, 
one of which is paraffin, are used in 
manufacturing candles, waterproof- 
ing substances, making plastics, and 
as a base for paints. Asphalt is used 
for bituminous paving, for water- 
proofing, and in preparing paints. 
Thousands of miles of good roads 
over which we travel every day, are 
paved with asphalt. Other useful 
by-products are petrolatum, syn- 
thetic resins, waxes, pitch, and 
mineral oils. 

Many chemicals are also made 
from petroleum. Glycerin and 


chemicals used in making synthetic 
Almost 


rubber are most important. 





every large petroleum company to- 
day manufactures a side line of 
products including polishes, insec- 
ticides, window-cleaners, fly sprays, 
antifreeze, and other specialties, 
all developed from petroleum. 
Truly petroleum is an amazing 
and wonderfully useful product. 
Though research workers and scien- 
tists have been experimenting for 
years trying to find new uses for oil 
products, they have not yet un- 
locked all the secrets. And so the 
work goes on, the work that will 
produce new discoveries for the 
betterment of all mankind. 


KEY TO TEST 


I. 1. plants, animals 
2. pitch 
3. China 
4. 1750 
5. seismograph 
6. natural gas or salt 
7. Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Califor- 
nia (any three) 
8. 15,000 
9. hydrocarbon molecules 
10. Heat 
Il. ruRuECansptase &F 
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Amanda’s Story 


(Continued from page 23) 


the gold watch he had in his pock- 
et. However, the horse became 
frightened and ran away and the 
man lost his watch. Soon after, 
an Indian came along the trail. 
He heard something. It. said, 
‘Chik, chok, chik, chok!’ Taking 
a long stick he carefully lifted it 
up and looked at it more closely. 
He said to himself, “This must 
have been a very dangerous ani- 
mal, for it was chained.’ 

“Then the Yaqui beat the watch 
until it went ‘chik, chok, chik, 
chok’ no longer, and went on his 
way saying, ‘Now it will hurt no 
one.’ 

“After a while he met the rich 
sehor who was coming back to 
hunt for his watch. 

“Did you see a watch? 
the sefior. 

“*A watch?’ asked the Indian. 

“*Yes, a watch with a face and 
two hands and a long gold chain,’ 
replied the sefior. 

“Oh, I didn’t know its name,’ 
said the Yaqui. ‘Yes, I saw it and 
killed it.” 

Suddenly Amanda’s eyes opened. 
She turned to the teacher. “Oh, 
Mees Robison, I—I told the wrong 
story.” 

“Why, that was an 
story,” said the teacher, 
did you learn it?” 

Amanda’seyes were full of tears. 
“It—it is just an old story.” 

Soon the contest was over. The 
judges came forward and said, 
“We liked the story of the Yaqui 
and the watch. It is good to re- 
member the old stories, Amanda, 
and we hope you will tell us some 
more sometime.” Then they hand- 
ed her the book. 

Amanda, holding the book tight- 
ly, smiled, and tried to speak, but 
the words would not come. 


asked 


interesting 
“but where 








“ 
Bienvenue 
a QUEBEC 
Plan now a wonderful, 


la Province de Quebec—easily accessible by rail 
road or plane. 


different, winter vacation in 


Keen, clear mountain skies, brilliant 


snow and old-time French Canadian hospitality await 


you in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For help planning your vacation, 
concerning the 





or for informatio 
unsurpassed industrial opportuniti+ 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau 
Parliament Buildings, Quebee City, Canada, 
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a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 
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yore cond * vy’ 


A lot of mighty nice folk 
have told us, “We talk mor 
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about the good times we had 


- at Whitewater Lodge thon 
any place we've ever been!” 


Here, you, too, can enjoy a vacation you'll long 


remember. Let us send you our colorful booklet — 


showing Whitewater Lodge through the eye o 
the camera, just as it really is: a spot to loo 
in the sun; swim, ride, hike and explore, mee 


f 
f 
t 


genial people, enjoy good food and comfortable 


accommodations. It’s the place to do the things 


you like to do. Mail coupon now—it's a 


start on planning your next vacation! 





WHITEWATER LODGE, Glenwood, New Mexico 


Please send your free booklet and rate schedule 
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Just a 


Minute 


(Continued from page 22 


“Yes,” Dixie finally answered, 
“but if I give you one you must 
give me your lady in furs and a 
baby in a sun suit, too.” 

After considerable argument the 
trade was made. It seemed hard- 
ly a moment later when Mrs. Ray 
came into the cozy room saying, 
“Come to lunch, children. Your 
father won’t be home, so I thought 
we'd have it a little early.” 

Betty looked up in surprise. “I 
didn’t know it was so late. My 
grandmother will be expecting me 
home. Why, it’s raining!” 

Mrs. Ray smiled. “She sent 
John over with your rubbers, Betty, 
and I sent him back with the mes- 
sage that we wanted you to stay 
to lunch.” 

They formed a merry procession 
and marched to the table. When 
everyone had been seated, the chil- 
dren glanced at the table. There 
was a long silence. The little Rays 
sat rooted in their chairs, amazed 
at the food spread before them. 

“What is that?” Sonny demand- 
ed, pointing a chubby finger at a 
dish filled with a streaked yellow 
liquid. 

His mother pulled his hand 
back, hiding her mouth suddenly 
with her napkin. “You mustn’t 


speak that way at the table, 
Sonny,” she said. “But Mother 
will tell you this time. Those are 


scrambled eggs.” She went on 
brightly. “I thought you’d enjoy 
some French fried potatoes, and 


I made some baking-powder bis- 
cuits. It’s such a chilly day that 
I thought they’d taste good.” 

Shirley gazed in unbelief at the 
dish filled with thinly sliced raw 
potatoes. She saw in horror that 
the baking-powder biscuits were 
just round chunks of dough. Slip- 
ping from her chair she hurried 
around to her mother. “What 
happened to you, Mother?” she 
cried in a frightened voice. 

There was such alarm in het 
voice that her mother quickly put 
an arm about her and laughed. 

Just then Jean, who had scam- 
pered from the room, hurried back. 
“I took the quarter down,” she 
said breathlessly. “It’s only half- 
past eleven. Mother fooled us. 
Come on, let’s help take things in- 
to the kitchen again.” 

“Mother,” wailed Shirley. “You 
scared me so. It—it was awful.” 

Half an hour later when once 
more they gathered about the ta- 
ble to eat the delicious hot food, 
Shirley said, “Gracious, just look 
what a difference a quarter makes! 
Mother, whenever you say any- 
thing about the gas meter again, I 
just know [I'll see those awful 
doughy biscuits. Ugh!” 

Mrs. Ray’s eyes twinkled. “I 
hope this meal will remind you to 
act more promptly when I speak 
to you. How about it—if you say, 
‘Just a minute,’ when I ask you to 
do something for me, shall I reply, 
‘Remember the gas meter’ ?” 




















needed by children, milk solids lead the procession! 











679 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL 
330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
hs 4368 DISTRICT BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 11. CAL 


That’s why on the school lunchroom menus from 
coast to coast you'll find 


Dari-Rich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
A fresh dairy drink, blended with superb chocolate flavor— 
-Dari-Rich ups the fluid milk sales 


wherever it is served! 


Is Daré- Reich is voted by your local 


dairy—and handled in the lunchroom just as 
you would any other fresh dairy drink. 


4 “4 


LI al 
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SUPHEG toa crisp — 
but no loss to the owner! 


These are the ashes of National City Bank Travelers Checks destroyed 
in a fire. The owner received a prompt refund in full. 


It's grand assurance to know that when you carry NCB Travelers Checks 
your funds are completely safe from loss or theft. 


They’re as readily spendable as cash everywhere. Hotels, shops, rail, 
air and steamship lines know that NCB Travelers Checks, backed by 
The National City Bank of New York, protect them just as they do you. 





You sign NCB Travelers Checks once* when you buy them—and a 
second time** when you spend them. They are good until used. Cost 
only 75¢ per $100. In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 





*k 





BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fivst cn W. onld VW tde Banking 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Little Bear’s Lesson 
(Continued from page 55) 


ADDED 


é 
) S YOURS 
THRU INFORMATIVE 


CLASSROOM PICTURES 


NOW you can save time and labor 
by using Teaching Pictures. Devel- 
oped by leading visual educators, these 
visual tools reduce your own and the 
student’s fatigue, build vocabulary, make 

_ better readers, increase attention, and 
accelerate learning... Low cost... Four 
million teaching pictures now in use. 


SNAKE AND TOAD—You'll find out. 
(They exit.) 

SONNY BEAR—Does everyone hi- 
| bernate? Here come some birds. 
Maybe they will play with me. 
(Robin and Bluebird enter.) Hello, 
Robin, will you play with me? 

ROBIN—No, we do not have time 
to play. We are going to travel to 
a warmer place and stay for the 
winter. 

SONNY BEAR—Everyone seems to 
hibernate. Don’t you hibernate? 

BLUEBIRD—We don’t hibernate. 
We migrate. We must go now. 
Good-by. 

(They exit.) 

SONNY BEAR—Doesn’t anyone stay 
here in winter? Isn’t there anyone 
to play with? 

(Blue Jay and Fox enter.) 

BLUE JAY—I stay here, Sonny. 
Pll play with you. 

rox—I’ll play too, Sonny. Our 
coats are thick. They will keep us 
warm. 

SONNY BEAR—I’m so glad I’ve 
found someone to play with. (All 
join hands and play in a circle.) Sane 80 Se aoe 
I’m hungry. I want something to Pictu = _<~ —_ 
eat. 

BLUE jAY—Come with me. I 
know where there are some nice red 
berries. (He and Sonny go to rear 
and pretend to pick berries.) 

SONNY BEAR (trying to eat )—Oh, 
they are bitter! I want some sweet 
berries. Do you know where there 
are some blueberries? 


HOW Te) Clip EACH COUPON offering materials you desire, PRINT ON EACH the 1 


required information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, \ 
ORDER) —— — Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons on pages 80 and 90.) ‘ 


\ SS N \ SSS ‘ 0»; WV) WN \ \\ SS W AG \ \ N S . 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE 


WELCH ALLYN, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


FREE 





booklet Please send me 

FREE copies of the interesting Picture 
book, “The Inside Story of a Kernel of 
Oats,"’ which is the story of oatmeal from 


I 

! 
Please send me I 
! 
I 
I field to package, complete with charts 
i 
1 
I 
I 
I 
l 
1 


Write for Any of These 
Picture-Teaching Portfolios on Approve! 
7-Days’ Free Trial in Your Own Classroom 
No Obligation 
Indian Life 


giving full information about the Massa- 


chusetts Vision Test. showing nutritional values of oatmeal. 
Alaska . . . India 
Mexico . . Canad 
Brazil . . . Russia 
Australia 

South America 
China 


Free! 


“How to Teach 
with Pictures.” 


45-page booklet, 
written by four 
outstanding visual 
educators. Used 
in universities, 
colleges, and by 
thousands of grade 
school teachers. 


Ancient Greece 
Ancient Rome Christmas 
Mediaeval Times Transportation 
Voyage & Discovery Community Life 
The Farm 
Americans All 


Name Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


11-48 IN 137 


ceectm & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., 
. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE 1 am interested in the 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
ur advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
all Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 

trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 

material for _...._..__._ students. 


Name of School 


Colonial America 
Pioneer Days 


11-48 IN 51 


OS NY eR ge 


> es 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 
32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 
Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, con- 
sisting of 94 pieces, with colorful idea 
Book. (Only one per teacher, per school.) 


I 
I 
! 
! 
I 
I 
C) t enclose $1.25. | 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 





a Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


11-48 IN 92 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 


Zone... 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W.. Grand Rapids, Mich 


11-48 IN 223 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educ. Service Dept. 
1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. Y. 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N 
ARTISTIC! 


tg 


FREE 


booklet, 


Please * send me _ your 
“The Day of Two Noons,” the 
story of the adoption of Standard Time in 
the United States. 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 


for Dental Health; Colored Wall Chart; 
Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth; Teach- 
er's Manual; Daily Care Score Sheet; and 
Individual Dental Certificates. 


Class Enrollment 


BLUE JAY—The blueberries are 
all gone. Why don’t you eat some 
bugs from under the bark of trees? 

SONNY BEAR—I don’t like bugs. 


COLORFUL! 


Four Scenes 
in each = 


Build -Up pan 
Posters provide a 
variety of inter- 


IN PANEL FORM 


(s) 
Grade(s) Taught TO BUILD UP esting ee Pe 
or eco- 


Name Designs 





I want some honey. I know where * 
I can get some toa. I'll play with BN ne Ry Sa 
you again after I get some honey. | [geemiey-caRDMeOMBlNrGHne He Re a 
( Exits.) ing sections of the poster in omen” Background 

BLUE JAY—That’s the first little | Der“Yo"S J6"inches “Keyed for cutting and pasting 
bear I ever saw in the wintertime. 

Fox—We won't see him long. 

He'll find out! 

(They exit as Sonny enters from 
rear.) 

SONNY BEAR—I knew this bee tree 
was here. Isn’t it lucky the bees are 
all away? I can have all the honey 
I want. (He pretends to reach into 
a hollow trunk and screams.) The 
bees are inside! They stung me! 

BEES—Go away and let us sleep! 

(Snowflakes enter.) 

FIRST SNOWFLAKE—There’s a lit- 
tle bear. 

SECOND SNOWFLAKE—Where? I 
thought the bears were asleep. 

THIRD SNOWFLAKE—Let’s make 
this one wish he were. Write for Choir Catalogue C-61 

(Snowflakes rush around Sonny Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 


and cover him with white crepe pa- *x 


and then to brush it off. Rabbit PD... _ a.) oe “i Hi. 
enters and comes toward him.) 1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 

RABBIT—Are you lost, Sonny? 

SONNY BEAR—No, I’m not lost. I 
want to play. But I’m all covered 
with something white. I thought 
it was sugar, but sugar is sweet and 
this isn’t. Sugar isn’t cold either. 
Look! It has made my fur all wet. 
I don’t like it at all. 

(Continued on page 89) 


Name 
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School 


—e 
ae 


St. or R.D. . . - School Address. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


P.O. & 


Zone State THANKSGIVING POSTER 


PIONEER POSTER Set No. 712 

LAND TRANSPORTATION Set No. 706 
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Little Bear’s Lesson 
(Continued from page 88) 


RABBIT—That is snow. It has 
melted on your coat. You'll see a 
lot of it this winter. 

SONNY BEAR—But I don’t want 
to see a lot of it. I want to go 
home. 

RABBIT—Don’t you want toplay? 

SONNY BEAR—No, I guess I’m 
sleepy, and I know I’m cold. 
Maybe it is fun to hibernate. 
Good-by, Mr. Rabbit. I’ll see you 
in the spring. 

RABBIT—Good-by. You'd better 
hurry. Here comes North Wind 
and he will change that melted 
snow to ice. You will really be 
cold then. 

(North Wind enters and chases 
Sonny Bear from the stage.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

SceNnE 3 

MOTHER BEAR—Father Bear, I 
wish you would go out in the 
woods and get Sonny Bear. He 
should be in bed. He is too little 
to be out there all alone. 

FATHER BEAR—Please don’t wor- 
ry. He'll be coming back soon a 
lot faster than he went away. Lis- 
ten, here he comes. 

(Sonny Bear rushes in and sits 
close to Mother Bear.) 

FATHER BEAR—Well, Sonny, did 
you have fun playing in the 
woods? 

SONNY BEAR—There was no one 
to play with. Everyone was hunt- 
ing food, or going away, or hi- 
hi-hi- 

MOTHER BEAR—Do you mean 
hibernating? 

SONNY BEAR—Yes. I did find a 
group of winter birds to play with, 
but there was nothing to eat in 
the woods, and a bee stung me, 
and—Mother, may I have my pa- 
jamas now? 

MOTHER BEAR—Of course you 
may. I'll help you put them on. 

FATHER BEAR—Sonny, when I 
was a little bear I wanted to play 
one winter, just as you did. I 
learned that bears are better off at 
home. North Wind helped me to 
find that out. He chased me. 

SONNY BEAR—He chased me, 
too. And I was covered with 
snow. I’m glad to be home. I 
think it will be fun to hibernate. 

MOTHER BEAR—Shall I sing you 
to sleep, Sonny? 

SONNY BEAR—No, thank you, 
Mother. I’m so sleepy (stretch- 
ing) that I’d be asleep before you 
started the song. 

FATHER BEAR—We’ll all be asleep 
very soon. 

SONNY BEAR—It is best for bears 
to hibernate, isn’t it? 

MOTHER AND FATHER BEAR—Of 
course it is! 

(Curtain closes.) 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

Scenes 1 and 2 take place in the 
woods. An opening at the left is 
the entrance to the Bears’ cave. 
The opening at the right leads to 
other parts of the woods, and the 
one at the rear is the entrance to 
the Woodchucks’ home. A back- 
drop painting of trees is the only 








(Continued on page 91) 


Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


M*“= your 1948 Christmas party a 
real project. Let everybody help — 
and everybody have fun—including you! 
Serve Rice Krispies Marshmallcw Squares 
made in holiday shapes. Let mothers (or 
pupils) make them... pupils wrap them 
in red and green cellophane ...and you 
be Santa and hang them on the tree! 


Yes, hang them on the tree! Wrapped 
in cellophane, these crisp, crunchy treats 
keep for days. Easy to serve ... no dishes 
...everything’s done ahead of time... 
and everybody loves your tree! 


SEND FOR RECIPE LEAFLETS 


Get as many leaflets as you have pupils 
...and, of course, one for you! Leaflet 
gives basic recipe ...10 flavor variations 
...5 ways to serve including holiday 
shapes. The recipe is practically foolproof. 
Just three steps: melt, mix, and shape! 


In fact, it’s so easy many mothers will 
let youngsters make them, themselves. 
Another opportunity to learn by doing! 


Of course, you will have to master-mind 
the project. Decide how many batches you 
need; divide your class accordingly and 
request a batch from each group. Each 
group can contribute a different shape 
or flavor. 


SO GOOD! SO NOURISHING! 


Rice Krispies—the same cereal that goes 
snap! crackle! pop! in milk—gives these 





Get a recipe leaflet 
for each child! 


Basic recipe plus 10 flavor varia- 
tions and full directions for shaping. 
See Coupon Section, page 80. 


— se ee ee 


treats their crunchiness! Their grand 
toasted taste! And much of their good 
nutrition. For Rice Krispies are a worth- 
while source of energy and good cereal 
nourishment. 


In fact, all the well-loved line of Kellogg 
ready-to-eat cereals either are made from 





the whole grain or are restored to whole 
grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 

P.S. Packing Thanksgiving baskets? 
Tuck in some Rice Krispies Marshmallow 
Squares! They wrap beautifully ... and 
provide sweet crunchy surprises! 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


filloggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 

ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES « 

KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES + KELLOGG’S 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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353 Rosabel St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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& copy of your catalogue listing Sifo wood 


panel inset puzzles. 
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FF 40 lonia Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
f ‘ 
i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 
Hy copy of your 40-page booklet, “How to 
Ht Teach with Pictures.” [] | enclose 10c. 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Box 76, Memphis 1, Tennessee 


FREE Please send copies 


(limit 25) of your SEWING BOOK “How to 
Sew and Save with Cotton Bags,” giving 
directions for making clothes and household 
articles from Cotton Feed and Flour Bags. 
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Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone.____. -_ State___ 


11-48 IN 71 
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PLYMOUTH PRESS 
2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 


FREE 


new catalog listing hundreds of reading 
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Please send me a copy of your 


and arithmetic devices for elementary 
grades. 
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11-48 IN 237 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE Please send me full infor- 


mation about your Song Books which make 


classroom singing easy. (These are de- 
scribed on the back cover, October 
INSTRUCTOR. ) 
Name ’ veetiueniin = = 
St. or R.D. . - = 
P.O. & 
Zone . State 
11-48 IN 193 


GENERAL FOODS Consumer wrine Dept. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, 


FREE 


larged reprints of your “Quiz” advertise- 


Please send me en- 


ment on Page 79 for classroom display and 
lesson use. 


Name_____ a 
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THE CASTOLITE CO., Dept. M-52 
Box 391, Woodstock, Ill. 


FREE Please send me full infor- 


mation about Castolite Liquid Plastic for 


use in the classroom. 
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I SEALTEST CONSUMER SERVICE, (Mary Preston) 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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| Milk. 
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421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


FREE 1 am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 
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Shoes and Shocks 
(Continued from page 84) 


& | finishing with such energy that 
when morning came, the shoes were 
ready to be shown to the king. 

When His Majesty saw the three 
pairs of shoes, he was greatly 
amused. As he could not decide 
which pair to wear at the Court 
Ball, he drew lots, and, at each 
succeeding function, wore the oth- 
er pairs in turn. 

And, so far as I have ever heard, 
the three partners never quarreled 
again! 


A Little Lost Pilgrim 
(Continued from page 54) 


MRS. BILLINGTON—Indeed, he is 
worth a great deal more to me. 
Thank you for rewarding the In- 
dians. (Hugs John.) I am glad 
you are home for Thanksgiving. 
I can be truly thankful. (Hums 
“Rock of Ages.”) 

joHN—Mother, listen! There is 
a little Indian boy peeking through 
the trees. He is whistling the tune 
you just hummed. I like him. I 
hope he can come to our feast. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Bring him 
in, John: We will invite him. 

JOHN—He is shy. (Pulls Samoset 
in.) 

GOVERNOR BREWSTER (addressing 
Samoset)—You come eat white 
man’s food. Come when big chief 
comes. 

(Samoset grunts.) 

GOVERNOR BREWSTER—He will 
come. All the friendly Indians are 
coming to our Thanksgiving feast. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Scene 1.—Inside the Billington | 





house. There is a large fireplace | 


with a crane from which to hang 
an iron kettle. There are a rustic 
table and backless benches, a low 
chair, and a cradle with a rag doll 
in it. It is late afternoon. 

Scene 2.—In the woods later the 
same day. The scene may take 
place outside the closed curtains. 

Scene 3.—Same as Scene 1, It 
is four days later. 


HOW THE PLAY 
DEVELOPED 


My class, which consisted of five 
very much handicapped children, 
wrote this dramatization as their 
part in the school’s Thanksgiving 
program. They got their ideas 
from history stories which I read 
to them. Of course the parts had 
to be suited to the particular diffi- 
culties of the individual children. 
You may be interested to know 
how this was handled in my class. 

Milton, a problem boy who is 
greatly retarded but has a little vi- 
sion, was quite thrilled to take the 
part of Captain Standish. He was 
the scribe, being the only pupil 
who could write well in Braille. 
Lawrence, who also has a little vi- 
sion, took the part of Governor 
Brewster, was stage manager, and 
helped make the costumes. Louise, 
who was Mrs. Billington, is totally 
blind. She helped make her cap, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—-give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs, 
VERA GREGORY 
3150 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla: 
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| and other special occasions _— 


Set #1 Set #2 
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Hallowe'en St. Valentine's Day 
Thanksgiving Washington's Birthday 
Christmas Easter 
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Callouses . 


sk on 
Doctor’s Speedy Relief { Vs ~ 
You'll quickly forget you have | ‘ ‘ 
painful callouses, burning or % 
tenderness on the bottom of X ~~ eS 
your feet, when you apply Dr. | ~~ : 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, , 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- } we 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- , 
cations included for quickly re- | 
moving callouses. Get a box | 


today. Cost but a trifle. 



















CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Ill d designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
4 or equipment required. Inexpen- 

sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 













Write for your copy. 
FREE TO TEACHERS . . . Others 10c 


THE O-P CRAFT CO.INC.. SANDUSKY 
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CLUB PINS AND GUARDS 
Latin, Spanish, Hi-Y, Tri-¥, G.A.A., etc 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., Inc. Dept. ! 
1031 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














Examination for Teachers of Kindergaften-- 

Primary Grades (1-2) in the Chicago Public Schools 

will be held February 26, 1949. For information 

apply to BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 228 No.LaSalle Street, 
hicago 1, Illinois. 


WANTED TEACHERS to 

secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 

Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C., 23 
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Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 
... largely illustrated in 
full color... 64 costumes 

in all. . . 29 national costumes of foreign 

lands... animal, vegetable and fioral 
costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 

Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 

Colonial dress, 

and others... 

even a Brownie, 

Fairy and Dor- 

mouse, 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

stamps___. 


Enclosed is 10c in 
coin for my copy of 


“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


Fil 





Nome__ 





Address = 


City Ee 





Teacher of = 


School__ 











A Ltttle Lost Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 90) 


her dress, and the rag-doll baby. 
Alexander, blind and a spastic 
with little use of his legs and 
hands, became John Billington. 
He cannot read Braille (no sense 
of touch), but has a fine memory. 
Sammy has normal sight and hear- 
ing but no power of speech. He 
can whistle a few tunes, mostly 
hymns. “Rock of Ages” is his 
specialty. He sometimes tries to 
talk, making queer grunting noises. 
That gave Alexander, who is fond 
of Sammy, the idea of having 
Sammy grunt as he imagined an 
Indian might. Sammy seemed to 
understand. At least he always 
came in at the right place. 
EDITORIAL NOTE: This year the author 
is teaching fourth and fifth grades in the 
same school. Her special class has been 
discontinued. Some of the pupils have 


moved away and others are being placed 
in regular grades. 


Little Bear’s Lesson 
(Continued from page 89) 


scenery needed. A hollow log to 
represent a bee tree, several other 
logs, and a few leafy branches ly- 
ing about will make a more real- 
istic effect. 

Scene 3 is in the Bears’ cave. A 
table, chairs, and one or more cots 
complete the setting. 

All the characters should wear 
namecards, or these costumes may 
be used. Mother Bear, Father Bear, 
Toad, Frog, Turtle, Woodchuck, 
Snake, and Snail wear pajamas. 
Baby Bear is dressed in overalls 
and plaid shirt. Robin and Blue- 
bird carry suitcases. Blue Jay may 
wear ovefshoes and mittens. Fox, 
Rabbit, Chipmunk, and Squirrel 
wear snowsuits. Snowflakes wear 
white dresses; and North Wind, a 
long gray cape. 


Three Gold Birds 


(Continued from page 82) 


The next week the Spice family 
all went shopping again. Mr. Spice 
wore his blue suit. Mrs. Spice wore 
her print dress. Billy and Ginger 
wore school clothes. Little Teddy 
Spice strutted down the sidewalk 
in his new red corduroys. He stuck 
his fat little hands down deep in 
his big, big pockets. 

Then a surprised look came over 
his face and he pulled something 
out of the pockets of the red cor- 
duroys. “I found the three gold 
birds!” he shouted. “I found the 
three gold birds!” He held them 
up for everybody to see. 

“So the three gold birds were in 
his pocket all the time,” exclaimed 
Billy Spice. 

“The last place anybody would 
think of looking!” Ginger Spice 
exclaimed. “Still, we should have 
remembered that boys always put 
things in their pockets.” 

“Well, that mystery is solved,” 
said Mr. Spice. Mrs. Spice smiled. 
And Teddy Spice kept singing, 
over and over, “I found my three 
gold birds! I found my three gold 
birds!” 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you.will find 
helpful and interesting 


about detective stories... 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 
MacMinn of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 
Doyle. — 











“These tales satisfy natural demand of the young for an 
exciting story.” 

Professor MacMinn says, “While ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. They con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which is solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 
, he is shown the method 
whereby the problem is 
solved.” 


Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
of any mystery calls into play the 
highest faculties of the mind, 





Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 








“(From these stories a critical taste can be formed so 
that in time youngsters % ill demand stories be of a high 
order in subject and execution,” 

In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
— by virtue of a young reader’s urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does—lies great bene- 
fit. Those children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 
theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 
manner of its solution. Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories also help 
sharpen a young person’s ability to 
make sound observations and to draw 
correct inferences and conclusions. 

This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 


Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful ta you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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Pioneers in the publishing of inexpensive reproductions of 
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Used by thousands of teachers to help cultivate a real love for 
the beautiful in the mind of every child. 

Price only Two Cents each, 5% x 8; One Cent each, 3 x 3%. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a choice collection of 30 beautiful pic- 
tures telling the Christmas story, each 5% 
for children; 30 kittens and dogs; 
making calendars, or for scrapbooks, or to illustrate compositions. 


56-page CATALOGUE showing 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 


Christmas Cards: a box of 21 for $1.00. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


x 8. 
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History and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, 
Advanced Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg 
& Prof.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only 
home study school teaching all courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. B65, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for____ 
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$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


_ 

Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
it you need money — any amount from $56 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

3 BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends mot 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature oniy, Repay in convenient 
monthly ins Iments—not necessary to. pey on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stope! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. K-133 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Meines 9, iowa 
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AN ENTIRE SERIES FOR 
EACH SCHOOL MONTH 


Ann Marie supplies you 
with complete printed art 
aud activity for each month 
~—-September thru April in- 
elusive. You will receive 
large and small posters, 
blackboard borders, win- 
dow pictures, seat work, handicraft, health, na- 
ture study, holiday material, ete. Many new 
features this year. All material comes to you in 
ACTUAL size... PRINTED on the PROPER 
color of paper...ready to use with complete 
instructions. Thousands of enthusiastic lower 
grade teachers rely on TEACHER-PLANS to fill 
their needs. This method has proved successful 
for 19 years! Allows every pupil to participate. 
Lessens your work, makes teaching easier and 


studying fun for your pupils. 

FRE A generous surprise gift packet of 
Ann Marie’s Special Seasonal Designs, 

if you remit $2.98 for full service with order. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1102, 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1948-49. 

FE] Here is $2.98 for full year's service and 
FREE Seasonal! Design packet. 

r) Send me full year’s service at $2.98. 
remit within 10 days. 


I will 
[J Send me big Holiday Packet at $1.00. 
_ (Part of regular service.) 

If you remit by check please add 5c. 
Name 


Address 








CHRISTMAS IDEALS Vol. 5. 


Send us your name and address and 
we will send you a FREE copy of our 
beautiful 24-page colored brochure — 
with cellophaned cover — containing 
sample pages and complete descrip- 
tion of our exquisite new book 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS Vol. 5. 


Write today sure—as our supply of 
these FREE booklets is very limited. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


Xmas Dept.— MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 














Censcientious sales service for your 
short stories, books. articles and plays. 
Send today for FREE circular! 

DANIEL S. MEAD LITERARY AGENCY 
Dept. IN. — 264 Sth Avenue, N. Y.C. 1. 
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Strutter, the Turkey 
(Continued from page 55) 


GRANDMOTHER—Poor little city 
children—don’t even know a tur- 
key when they see one! Come, I’ll 
help you find him. (She exits 
with Jimmy and Tommy.) 

(Mother and Father talk in low 
tones. 
in his chair, and glares at his foot. 
Grandmother returns, looking puz- 
zled, and the twins follow.) 

GRANDMOTHER—It’s true, John. 
That turkey is gone. What do you 
suppose could have happened to 
him? 

GRANDFATHER—I know all too 
well! Bill Jones must have caught 
him with the other turkeys and 
taken him to market. Blame this 
bad foot! If I had been out there 
it wouldn’t have happened! 

JIMMY AND TOMMY (bursting 
into wails)—We wanna see a tur- 
key! We want to see Strutter 
right now! 

FATHER—Children, that will do! 

GRANDFATHER—Now never mind, 
children. I know where there’s a 
bag of feathers. We can get that, 
and Ill make you an Indian head- 
dress. I'll make you a bow and 
arrow too, just like those the In- 
dians had. Now stop crying. 

TOMMY (forgetting to cry)— 
Could we go hunting with our real 
bow and arrow? 

jimmy—Could we play at hunt- 
ing wild turkeys just as real In- 
dians did? 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, I guess you 
could go hunting. There’s a little 
patch of woods out back of the 
barn where you might scare up a 
ground squirrel, or even a rabbit. 

TOMMY AND JIMMY (dancing 
round their grandfather’s chair in 
Indian fashion)—Goody! Goody! 
We're going hunting! ; 


ScENE 3 


(Father is reading a newspaper, 
Grandmother is knitting a scarf, 
Grandfather is whittling, Mother 
is moving restlessly near the win- 
dow.) 

MOTHER—Do you suppose those 
twins are safe, playing at hunting 
out there in those woods? 

FATHER—Of course: they are. 

GRANDFATHER—My, there hasn’t 
been anything fiercer than a rab- 
bit in those woods in a hundred 
years. 

(Sounds of screaming are heard 
in the distance.) 

GRANDMOTHER— Listen! 
was that? 

MOTHER—Oh, they’ve been hurt! 
I knew they would be! They've 
been hunting with those arrows! 

(The twins rush in, wild with 
excitement and fear.) 

jimmy—Oh, Mother, 
Something was after us! 

TomMMyY—And he almost got us! 
Ohhhbhh! 

FATHER—Calm down, children. 
You’re safe now. ‘Tell us about it. 

ToMMY—Well, we went hunting 
in the woods, We saw some little 
mice, but they ran away. After a 
while we got tired and started 
home, when all at once we saw 
something moving up in a tree. 


What 


Daddy! 
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Grandfather fusses restlessly 


jimmy—It was a bird! .A-big, 
bird! I shot at it with my bow 
and arrow. 

tTomMMy—Yeah, and you didn’t 
kill him either, but the arrow 
sticking in his feathers must have 
made him mad. He just swooped 
down out of that tree after us. 

jimmy—We ran and he ran, and 
he ran and we ran, and we beat 
him home! (Pauses.) But I’m 
afraid he’s waiting for us right out 
there in the yard. 

FATHER—That’s a pretty big sto- 
ry, children. Are you sure it’s true? 
Let’s go out and look. I don’t 
think there’s anything out there in 
the yard. 

(All go to door. They all give 
gasps of astonishment.) 

GRANDMOTHER—It’s Strutter! 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, it is. Bill 
must not have caught him with 
the others after all! 

GRANDMOTHER—Probably he just 
left the gate open, and Strutter 
ran off to the woods. 

jimmy—A real live turkey! Oh, 
but he looks fierce! 

ToMMY—He’ll look better when 
he’s ready to eat than he did when 
he was after us! 

jimmy—For a while I thought 
he was going to eat us for his 
Thanksgiving dinner, instead of 
our eating him! 

(Curtain closes.) 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

The setting is in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse. Several _ straight 
chairs and a table are in the room 
as well as an easy chair for 
Grandfather and a stool for his 
foot. The outside door is at cen- 
ter back and there is another door 
at the right. 

Scene 1 takes place in the after- 
noon several days before Thanks- 
giving. Scene 2 occurs the next 
morning, and Scene 3 later that 
same morning. 

If desired, a life-size turkey, cut 
from heavy cardboard and paint- 
ed, may be drawn across the door 
by a string operated by someone 
back stage. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26 and 67) 


Everyone likes to belong to a 
club. Why not organize a “Color 
Miniature Club” in your school? 

What would you do at a meet- 
ing of such a club? You would 
want to compare and exchange 
color miniatures to complete your 
collections as stamp collectors do. 
It might be well to save duplicates 
to use in later trading. 

Occasionally there might be an 
activity period when the members 
could paste color miniatures in 
scrapbooks or make gifts decorated 
with miniatures for shut-ins. 

Club meetings are more interest- 
ing if many members have a part 
in the program. Various members 
could tell about the color minia- 
tures, the stories behind the pic- 
tures, and something about the 
artists who painted them. Perhaps 
the club could visit a convalescent 
classmate and repeat the program. 
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Teaching Aids: 
1 Golden Book of Programs 
(1 Book of Stories:to Read or Tell 


Enclosed is $ » payment in full. 
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St. or R.D. 
Post Office 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
Golden Book of Programs 


A large supply of program material. for 
elementary schools—chosen to meet every 
requirement. 128 pages of Plays, Choral 
Readings, Recitations, Songs, and Rhythms. 
The Classified Index provides listings by 
grades and various teaching objectives. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
BOOK OF STORIES 
TO READ or TELL 


Stories of every type that teachers need are 
included among the 139 in this book. A 
classified index presents the titles in 59 
groups. There are stories that are infor- 
mative, that tie in with social studies, that 
are suitable for every school month. The 
material is representative of the best that 
has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Lips...Arms...Legs 


Now Happy! f had ugly superfluous hair... .was 
unloved...disco . Tried many things...even ra- 
zors. Then I developed asimple, inexpensive method 
that brought satisfactory results. Its regular use helps 
thousands retain admiration, love, happiness. My 
FREE book about Superfiuous Hair explains method, 
prover success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
RIAL ap yt Write ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept. 484, Chicago, Ill. 
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work, handicraft, health, na 
holiday material, etc. Many 
All material comes to you in 
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Strutter, the Turkey 


Continued from page 55) 


Poor little city 
know a tur- 


Ill 


exits 


GRANDMOTHER 
children—don’t 
key when they see Come, 
help you find him. (She 
with Jimmy and Tommy.) 

(Mother and Father talk 
Grandfather fusses restlessly 
and glares at his foot. 
Grandmother returns, looking puz- 
sled, and the twins follow. 

GRANDMOTHER—It’s truce, John. 
That turkey is gone. What do you 
could happened to 


even 
one! 


in low 
tones. 


in his chair, 


suppose have 
him? 
GRANDFATHER—I know all 
well! Bill Jones must have caught 
him with the other turkeys and 
taken him to market. Blame this 
bad foot! If I had been out there 
it wouldn’t have happened! 
JIMMY AND TOMMY 
into wails)—We wanna sce a 
key! We 
right now! 
FATHER—Children, that will do! 
GRANDFATHER—Now never mind, 
children. I know where there’s a 
bag of feathers. We can get that, 
and [ll make you an Indian head- 
dress. .1'll make you a bow and 
arrow just like those ‘the In- 
dians had. Now stop crying. 
TOMMY (forgetting to cry) 
Could we go hunting with our real 
bow 


too 


( bursting 
tur- 


want to sce Strutter 


too, 


and arrow? 

jimmy—Could we play at hunt- 
ing wild turkeys just as real In- 
dians did? , 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, I guess you 
could go hunting. ‘There’s a little 
patch of woods -out back of the 
barn where you might scare up a 
ground squirrel, or even a rabbit. 

TOMMY AND JIMMY (dancing 
round their grandfather's chair in 
Indian fashion) 
We’re going hunting! 


ScENE 3 


(Father is reading a newspaper, 
Grandmother is knitting a scarf, 
Grandfather is whittling, Mother 
is moving restlessly near the win- 
dow.) 

MOTHER—Do you suppose those 
twins are safe, playing at hunting 
out there in those woods? 

FATHER—Of course they are. 

GRANDFATHER—My, there hasn’t 
been anything fiercer than a rab- 
bit in woods in a hundred 
years. 

(Sounds of screaming are heard 
in the distance.) 

GRANDMOTHER-— Listen! 
was that? 

MOTHER—Oh, they’ve been hurt! 
I knew they would be! They've 
been hunting with those arrows! 

(The twins rush in, wild with 
excitement and fear.) 

jimmy—Oh, Mother, 
Something was after us! 

ToMMY—And he almost got us! 
Ohbhhh! 

FATHER—Calm down, children. 
You’re safe now. ‘Tell us about it. 

TOMMY—Well, we went hunting 
in the woods. We saw some little 
mice, but they ran away. After a 
while we got tired and _ started 
home, when all at once we saw 
something. moving up ‘in a tree. 


Goody!.. Goody! 


those 


What 


Daddy! 
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jimmyx—It was a bird! A .big 
bird!’ I-shot at it with my bow 
and arrow. 
TOMMY 


kill him 


didn’t 
arrow 


Yeah, and you 
either, but the 
sticking in his feathers must have 
made him mad. He just swooped 
down out of that tree after us. 

jimmy—We ran and he ran, 
he ran and we ran, and we beat 
him home! (Pauses.) But [Pm 
afraid he’s waiting for us right out 
there in the yard. 

FATHER—That’s a pretty big sto- 
ry, children. Are you sure it’s true? 
out and look. I don’t 
think there’s anything out there in 
the yard. 

(All go to door. They all give 
gasps of astonishment. 

GRANDMOTHER—It’s Strutter! 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, it is, 
must not have caught 
the others after all! 

GRANDMOTHER— Probably he just 
left the gate open, and Strutter 
ran off to the woods. 

jimmy—A real live turkey! 
but he looks fierce! 

TromMMyY—He’'ll look better when 
he’s ready to eat than he did when 
he was after us! 

jimmMy—For a while I thought 
he was going to eat us for his 
Thanksgiving dinner, instead of 
eating him! 

(Curtain closes.) 


PRODUCTION 


The setting is in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse. Several — straight 
chairs and a table are in the room 
as well as an chair for 
Grandfather and a stool for his 
foot. ‘The outside door is at cen- 
ter back and there is another door 
at the right. 

Scene | takes place in the after- 
‘Thanks- 
next 
that 


and 


. , 
Let’s go 


Bill 


him with 


Oh, 


our 


NOTES 


Casy 


noon several days before 
giving. Scene 2 
morning, and Scene 3 
same morning. 

If desired, a life-size turkey, cut 
from heavy cardboard and paint- 
ed, may be drawn across the door 
by a string operated by somcone 
back stage. 


occurs. the 
later 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26 and 67) 


Everyone likes to belong to a 
club. Why not organize a “Color 
Miniature Club” in your school? 

What. would you do at a meet- 
ing of such a club? You would 
want to compare and exchange 
color-miniatures te complete your 
collections as stamp collectors do. 
It might be well to save duplicates 
to use in later trading. 

Occasionally there might be an 
activity period when the members 
could paste color miniatures in 
scrapbooks or make gifts decorated 
with miniatures for shut-ins. 

Club meetings are more interest- 
ing if many members have a part 
in the program. Various members 
could tell about the color minia- 
tures, the stories behind the pic- 
tures, and something about the 
artists who painted them. Perhaps 
the club could visit a convalescent 
classmate and repeat the program. 
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of program material for 
elementary schools—chosen to meet every 
requirement. 128 pages of Plays, Choral 
Readings, Recitations, Songs, and Rhythms, 
The Classified Index provides listings by 
grades and various teaching objective, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


A large supply 
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TO READ or TELL 
Stories of every type that teachers need are 
included among the 139 in this book. A 
classified index presents the titles in 38 
groups. There are stories that are infor 
mative, that tie in with social studies, that 
are suitable for every school month. The 
material is representative of the best that 
has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR. Priee, 
postpaid, $1.00. | 


Publishing Co. | 
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